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PREFACE. 


The matter contained in tliese two volumes is the result 
■ of the archceological survey which I conducted during four 
consecutive years from 1862 to 1865. The object of this 
survey cannot he better stated than in the memorandum 
which I laid before Lord Canning in November 1861, and 
which led to my immediate appointment as Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Government of India, as notified in the 
following minute : 

Minute by the Right Hon’ble the Governor General of India 

in Council on the Antiquities of TJpjier India, — dated 22nd 

January 1862, 

“ In November last, when at Allahabad, I had some com- 
munications with Colonel A. Cunningham, then the Chief 
Engineer of the North-Western Provinces, regarding an 
investigation of the archteological remains of tipper India. 

“ It is impossible to jiass through that part, — or indeed, 
so far as my experience goes, any part — of the British ter- 
ritories in India without being struck by the neglect with 
which the greater portion of the architectural remains, and 
of the traces of by-gone civilization have been treated, 
though many of these, and some which have had least 
notice, are full of beauty and interest. 

“ By ‘ neglect’ I do not mean only the omission to 
restore them, or even to arrest their decay ; for this would 
be a task which, in many cases, would require an expendi- 
ture of labour and money far greater than any Government 
of India could reasonably bestow upon it. 

“ But so far as the Government is concerned, there has 
' been neglect of a much cheaper duty, — that of investigat- 
ing and placing on record, for the instruction of future 
generations, many particulars that might still be rescued 
from oblivion, and throw light upon the early history of 
England’s great dependency; a history which, as time moves 
bn, as the country becomes more easily accessible and 
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to India than sudi as "™“L“ the attention ot 

eonntti.. 

on ttiU not he *»»™“«J;„Sds“Stigaton° 
power, it wo continue o a ™ in Behar, the 

L the remains of p®",na gelhi, studded with 

done in this way lias ^een done by private persons, p 
fectly and with out system. It is impossible not to feel tba 

Saie European Governments, wbicb if they bad held 
our rule in India, would not have allowed this to be said. 

» It is true that in 1844, on a representation from the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and in 1847, in 
detailed suggestions from. Lord Hardinge, tbe 
Directors gave a liberal sanction to certain arrangenients loi 
examining, delineating, and recording some of tbe cliiei 
antiquities of India. But for one reason or another, mainly 
perhaps owing to tbe officer entrusted with tbe task baying 
other work to do, and owing to bis early death, very little 
seems to have resulted from this endeavour. A few drawings 
of antiquities, and some remains, were transmitted to the 
India House, and some 15 or 20 papers were contributed by 
llajor Kittoe and Major Guuuingbam to tbe Journals oi 
tbe Asiatic Society ; but, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, tbe scbetne appears to have been lost sight of within 
two or three years of its adoption. 


“ I enclose a memorandum drawn up by Colonel Ounning- 
bam, who has, more than any other officer on this side of 
India, made the antiquities of the country his study, and 
who has hero sketched the course of proceeding „ which a 
more complete and systematic archseological investigation 
should, in his opinion, take. 


^ “ I ihink it good, — and none the worse for being a begin- ' 

ning on a moderate scale. It will certainly cost very little 
in itself, and will commit the Government to no future or 
nniorcscen expense. Dor it does not conterqplate the spend- 
ing oi any money upon repairs and preservation. This, 
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•when done at all, should be done upon a separate and fult 
consideration of any case which may seem to claim it. 
"What is aimed at is an accurate description, — illustrated 
by Ilians, measurements, drawings or photograjphs, and by 
copies of inscriptions, — of such remains as most deserve 
notice, with the history of them so far as it may be trace- 
able, and a record of the traditions that are retained regard- 
ing them. 

I propose that the- work be entrusted to- Colonel Cun- 
ningham, with the understanding that it continue during 
the present and the following cold season, by which time a 
fair judgment of its utility and interest may be formed'. 
It may then be persevered in, and expanded, or otherwise- 
dealt with as may seem good at the time. 

Colonel Cunningham should receive Rs. 450 a month,, 
with Rs. 250 when in the field to defray the cost of making 
surveys and measurements, and of other mechanical assist- 
ance. If something more should be necessary to obtain- 
the services of a native subordinate of the Medical or Public- 
Works Department, competent to take photographic views, 
it should be given. 

“ It would be premature to determine- how the- results of' 
Colonel Cunningham’s labours should be dealt with ; but 
whilst the Government would of course retain a proprietary 
right in them for its own purposes, I recommend that the 
interests of Colonel Cunningham should be- considered in the 
terms upon which they may be fm'nished to the Public.” 

!RIemoraxidum 'by Colonel A. Cunningham, of Engineers, regarding a 
proposed investigation of the archaBological remains of Tipper India. 

“ Dtjuing the one hundred years of Dritish dominion in 
India, the Government has done little or nothing towards 
the preservation ■ of its ancient 'monuments, w^hich, in the 
almost total absence of any written history, form the only 
reliable sources of information as to the early condition of 
the country. Some of these monuments have already en- 
dured for ages, and are lilcely to last for ages still to come ; 
but there are many others which are daily suffering from 
the effects of time, and which must soon disappear alto- 
gether, unless preserved by the accurate drawings and faith- 
ful descriptions of the archceologist. 
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‘‘ All tliat lias liiilierto been done towards the illustration 
of ancient Indian history has been due to the unaided efforts 
of private individuals. These researches consequently have 
always been desultory and unconnected and frequently in- 
complete, owing partly to the short stay which individual 
olScers usually make at any particular place, and partly to 
the limited leisure which could be devoted to such pursuits. 

“ Hitherto the Government has been chiefly occupied 
with the extension and consolidation of empire, but the 
establishment of the Trigonometrical Survey shews that it 
has not been unmindful of the claims of science. It would 
redound equally to the honor of the British Government to 
institute a careful and systematic investigation of all the 
existing monuments of ancient India. 
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“ II. Jlaridwdri on tlie Ganges, witli tlie oi^posite city 
Maynrpoora. 

III. Manddwm'i SamhJial^ and Baliasiodn, in Boliil- 
kliand. 

IV. ILarsdna near Kh^sganj. 

V. Scmldssa, between Mainpuri and Vatteligarb, where 
it is known that many remains of Buddhism stiU exist. 
This was one of the sacred places amongst the Buddhists. 

VI. Mathura. — In one of the ancient mounds outside 
the city the remains of a large monastery have been lately dis- 
covered. Numerous statues, sculptured pillars, and inscribed 
bases of columns, have been brought to light. Amongst 
these inscriptions, some, which are dated in an unknown era, 
are of special interest and value. They belong most probably 
to the first century of the Christian era, and one of them 
records the name of the great King Huvishka, who is pre- 
sumed to be the same as the Indo-Scythian King Hushka. 

“ VII. Delhi. — The Hindu remains of Delhi are few, 
but interesting. The stone pillars of Asoka and the iron 
pillar are well known, but the other remains have not yet 
been described, although none have been more frequently 
visited than the magnificent ruined cloisters around the Kutb 
Minar, which belong to the period of the Great Tudr 
dynasty. 

“ VIII. • Kanouj. — No account of the ruins of this once 
celebrated capital has jmt been published. Several ruins are 
known to exist, but it may be presumed that many more 
would be brought to light by a careful^’survey of the site. 

“ IX. Kausdmhi. — On the Jumna 30 miles above Alla- 
habad. — The true position of this once famous city has only 
lately been ascertained. It has not yet been visited, but it 
may be confidently expected that its remains would well 
repay examination. 

“X. Allahabad. — The only existing relics of antiquity 
that I am aware of are the well known- pillar of Asoka and 
the holy tree in one of the underground apartments of the 
fort. Slany buildings once existed, but I am afraid that 
they were all destroyed to furnish materials for the erection 
of the fort in the reign of Akbar. 

‘‘ XI. To the south of Allahabad there are the ruins of 
'^■Kajrdho and Mahoba, the two capitals of the ancient OhAndel 
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Bajas of Bundlekliand. The remains at Kajraho are more 
numerous and in better preservation than those of any other 
ancient city that I have seen. Several long and important 
inscriptions still exist, which give a complete genealogy of the 
Chandel dynasty for about diOO years. 

“XII. JBandras . — The magnificent tope of Sarnath is 
well known ; but no description of the tope, nor of the ruins 
around it, has yet been published. At a short distance from 
Bandras is the inscribed pillar of Bhitari, which requires tq 
be re-examined. 


“ XIII. Jonimr . — Although the existing remains at this 
X)lace are Muhammadan, yet it is welt known that the prin- 
cipal buildings were originally Hindu temples, of which the 
cloisters still remain almost unaltered. These ruins have 
not yet been described, but from my own success, in the 
heginning of this year, in discovering a Sanskrit inscription 
built into one of the arches, I believe that a careful examina- 
tion would be rewarded with further discoveries of interest 
illustrative of the great B^thor dynasty of Kauouj. 

1 M Tile ruins of Ajudhya have not been 

clescnbed. fsumerous very ancient coins are found in the site 
and several ruined mounds are known to exist there i but nO' 
account has yet been published. As the birth-place of 

has Me, Ajudhya has always been held equally sacred both 
by Br^mins anc Buddbists/and I fed satisfied^ S i' ,4: 

atic examination of its ruins would be rewarded by the- 
(fecoTery of many objects of interest. ^ 

olfv Eron tbo site of this once celebrated 

aid GoiSbpS’ for between ]?yzdba,d 

tbo billb-plaoe of Bnddlia 

tut Ms slieS 


"’.S“£3!5 f .xsiss 
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existj and would no doubt reward a careful soarcli. At 
Ilathia, MaclMa, and JBahra, in Tirhut, stone pillars still re- 
uiaiUj and in other places ruined topes were seen by Major 
Kittoe ; but no description of these remains has yet been 
made known. 

“XVIlI. Vaisdli. — This city was the scene of the 
second Buddhist synod, and was one of the chief places of 
note amongst Buddhists. At Bassar, to the north of Patna, 
one tope is known to exist, but no search has yet been made 
for other remains. The people of Vaisdli were known to 
Ptolemy, who calls them Passaloe. 

“ XIX. Patna. — The ancient Palibothra. I am not 
aware that there are any existing remains at Patna, but 
numerous coins, gems, and seals are annually found in the 
bed of the river. 

“ XX. PajagriUa, between Patna and Gaya, was the 
capital of Magadha in the time of Buddha. Some of the 
principal scenes of his life occurred in its neighbourhood, 
and the place was consequently held in very great veneration 
by all Buddhists. Every hill and every stream had been 
made holy by Buddha’s presence, and the whole country 
around Bajagriha was covered with buildings to commem- 
orate the principal events of his life. Numerous ruined 
topes, sculptured friezes, and inscribed x^illars still remain 
scattered over the country as lasting proofs of the high venera- 
tion in which this religious cax3ital of Buddhism was held by 
the XDeople. 

" In this rapid sketch of the j)laces that seem worthy of 
examination, I have confined myself entirely to the North- 
Western Provinces, and Bih4r, as containing most of the 
cities celebrated in the ancient history of India. But to 
make this account of Indian archseological remains more 
complete, it wotdd be necessary to examine the ancient 
cities of the Panjab, such as Taxila, S^kala, and JUlandhar 
on the west, the caves and inscribed rocks of Cuttack and 
Orissa on the east, and the topes and other remains of IJjain 
and Bhilsa, with the caves of Phamnar and Kholvi in 
Central India. 

“ I believe that it would be x^ossible to make a careful 
examination .pf all the places which I have noted during two 
cold seasons. : The first season might be devoted to a surrey 
of Gaya and Bajagriha, and of all the remains in Tirhut to 
the eastward of Banaras and Gorakhpur, while the survey of 
all to the westward of Banaras would occupy the second season. 
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I -would attaoli to the descriptiou of each place a general 
survey of the site, showing clearly the positions of all the 
existing remains, with a ground plan of every building or 
ruin of special note, accompanied by drawings and sections 
of all objects of interest. It would be desirable also to 
have photographic views of many of the remains, both of 
architecture and of sculpture ; but to obtain these it would 
be necessary to have the services of a photographer. Careful 
fac-similes of all inscriptions would of course he made, 
ancient coins would also he collected on eaoh site, and all 
the local traditions would be noted down and comjaared. 
Ihe descx'iptiou of each place with all its accompanying 
drawings and illustrations would be complete in itself, and 
the whole, when finished, would furnish a detailed and 
accurate account of the archseological remains of Upner 
India.” 


A perusal of the four reports contained in these 
volumes will show that I carried out with hut little devia- 
tion the programme laid down in this memorandum. The 
report of each season’s works was written during the fol- 
lowing hot wither and rains, which was too short a period 

Uon*^5 n w reflection for the pilpara- 

Stef ^°^sidered account of all the interesting places - 

S Sion ° immediately afterlts suh- 

circulation. Some of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The study of Indian antiquities received its first im- 
pulse from Sir William Jones, who in 1784 founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Amongst the first members were 
Warren Hastings, the ablest of our Indian rulers, and 
Charles Wilkins, who was the first Englishman to acquire 
a knowledge of Sanskrit, and who cut with his own hands 
the first Hevan^gari and Bengali types. During a residence 
of little nioretlian ten years. Sir William Jones opened the 
treasury of Sanskrit literature to the world by the transla- 
tion of Sakuntala and the institutes of Manu. His annual 
discourses to the Society showed the wide grasp of his mind ; 
and the list of works which he drew up is so comprehensive 
that the whole of his scheme of translations has not even 
yet been completed by the separate labours of many suc- 
cessors. His first work was to establish a systematic and 
uniform system of orthography for the transcription of 
Oriental languages, whicli, with a very few modifications, has 
since been generally adopted. This was followed by several 
essays — On Musical Modes — On the Origin of the Came of 
Chess, which he traced to India — and On the Lunar Year of 
the Hindus and their Chronology. In the last paper he 
made the identification of Chandra-Gupta with Sandra- 
kottos, which for many years was the sole firm ground in 
the quicksands of Indian history. At the same time he 
suggested that Palibothra, or Pataliputra, the capital of 
Sandrakottos, must be Patna, as he found that the Son 
Hiver, which joins the Ganges only a few miles above Patna, 
vvas also named HiranyabdJm, or the “ golden-armed,” an 
appellation which at once re-called the Erranoboas of 
Arrian. \ 

The early death of Jones in 1794, which seemed at first 
to, threaten the prosperity of the newly established Society, 

a 
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•^as the immediate cause of ■bringing forward Cole'brookej 
so that the mantle of the elder was actually caught as it fell 
by the younger scholar, who, although he had not yet 
appeared as an author, volunteered to complete the Digest of 
Hindu Law, which was left unfinished by Jones. 


Charles Wilehns, indeed, had preceded him in the 
translation of several inscriptions in the first and second 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches, but his communications 
then ceased, and on Jones’ death in 1794i the public looked 
to Davis, Wilford, and Colebrooke for the materials of the 
next volume. 


Samuel Davts had already written an excellent paper 
on Hindu astronomy, and a second on the Indian cycle of 
Jupiter ; ^ but he had no leisure for Sanskrit studies, and his 
communications to the Asiatic Society now ceased alto- 
gether. 


^ Drancis WiLEoRD, au officer of engineers, was of 

^ Classical and Sanskrit 
extensive reading was success- 
geo-raX'^^^But lustration of ancient Indian 
fearS^Jn,5v judgment was not equal to his 

Egypt and on the 
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Lis aitomLte .If “ f ’'y Lis abilities^and 
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sound judgment, gave him a more comj)lete mastery over 
the whole range of Sanskrit learning, — ^its religion, its law 
and its philosophy, its language and its literature, its algebra 
and its astronomy, — than any other scholar has since acquired. 
All Colebrooke’s papers may be read both with interest and 
advantage. 

In the first year of this century he gave translations of 
Visala Deva’s inscriptions on the Delhi pillar. These were 
followed by other translations in the 9th volume of the 
Kesearches in 1807, and in the 1st volume of the Hoyal 
Asiatic Society’s Translations in 1824, which exhibit the 
same critical scholarship and sound judgment. But a more 
valuable contribution is his “Essay on the Vedas,”* which 
first gave to the European world a full and accm’ate account 
of the sacred volumes of the Hindus. Other essays followed 
at intervals, — on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages ; on 
the Philosophy of the Hindus; on the Indian and Arabian 
divisions of the Zodiac; on the notions of Hindu astro- 
nomers concerning tlie Precession ; and on the Algebra of 
Brahma Gupta and Bh^skara. The mere titles of these 
essays are sufficient to show the wide range of his studies. 
But the grasp is > as firm as the range is w^ide, and these 
essays still remain our standard works on the subjects of 
which they treat. 

Colebrooke left India in 1815. Eor several years after 
his return to England he continued his studies and gave to 
the world some of the essays which have already been 
noticed. But his latter years were clouded by family 
bereavements and continued ill health, under which he at > 
last sank on the 10th March 1837, in his 72nd year.f 

• In the year 1800 Dn. Buchanan (who afterwards took 
the name of Hamilton) was deputed by the Marquis of 
Wellesley to make an agricultural survey of Mysore. This 
particular duty he performed with much ability ; but the 
value of his work is‘ greatly increased by several interesting 
notices which he has given of the antiquities of the country, 
apfi' of the various races of people in Southern India. The 
bi^t acknowledgment of the value of this work was the 

Asiatic Itesearclies, Vol. IX 

t 'The main facts of this brief shetch are taken from a deeply interesting and instructirc 
memoir Vfritten by his son, — See Journal of Roj^al Asiatic Society, Vol. V, 
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appointment of Buclianan, in 1807, by the Court of Direc- 
tors, to make a statistical survey of the Bengal Presidency. 



Por seven ^ 

the provinces of Bihar, Shahhbad, Bhagaipur, (iorakhpur, 
Dinajpur, Puraniya, Rangpur, and Assam, when his labours 
were unfortunately brought to an abrupt close. The results 
of the survey were transmitted to England in 1816, where 
they remained unnoticed until 1838, when Mr. Montgomery 
Martin “ obtained permission to examine the manuscripts, 
which eventually led to their publication.” To Mm we 
certainly owe the publication of this valuable work ; but I 
must confess that the warmth of my gratitude for this 
welcome service is absolutely frozen by the coolness of 
appropriation displayed on the title-page, where the name 
of Buchanan is entirely omitted, and the districts of Eastern 
India are stated to have been “surveyed under the orders 
oi the Supreme Government, and collated from the orio-inal 
documents at the East India Office by Montgomery Martin.” 
This singular proceeding has not escaped the notice of 

M. Vivien de St. Martin, who remarks that the three volumes 
had been published “ sans y mettre le nom de M. Buchanan ” 
Itis however but fair to say that full credit to 

Krs ~ to 

neithMlhehltoynofthf™?- »oluded 

both were ddStr till of the country, yet 

lapse of upward^ of fwentr ^ 

collected by the survev matter 

the value of thp a found to have become useless 

mon^enViS tS 

All tliis part of tl>B w 1. 1 i ^ remained anelianeed 
’'■Ml a S pUoS •'y eltor 
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remains at Gaya and Barao-nnTi ?°tices of the 
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tlieir sound judgment and conscientious accuracy. I have 
myself visited many of the places desciihed by Buchanan, 
and I can vouch, for the meritorio'RS minuteness and strict 
correctness of his descriptions. 

The Indian mantle of Joness which Colebrooke had 
worn so worthily for twenty years, \vas not destined to remain 
without a claimant. Before Colebrooke left India in 1815 
Horace Hatman Wilson had become Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, and had publish^id his translation of the 
JKeglia-duta, or “cloud-messenger^’ of Kalidasa. This was. 
followed in 1819 by his Sanskrit Dictionary, a work of 
great labour and merit, and in 1837 by his Hindu Theatre, 
which opened to the European woi’ld a novel and interest- 
ing variety of the dramatic art. At the same time he con- 
tributed many valuable papers to the Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, amongst which his translations of stories from 
Sanskrit and of some episodes from the MahS,bh&,rata, are 
perhaps the most pleasing, and his review of the first fifteen 
volumes of the Asiatic Besearches the most important. In 
1825 he published an essay on the Hindu history of Kashmir, 
which gives a clear and very interesting account of the 
early history of the famous valley. 

In the beginning of 1833 Wilson returned to England, 
where he continued his Oriental studies with unabated ardour. 
The two principal works of his English career were an 
account of the coins and antiquities of Afghanistan, contain- 
ed in “ Ariana Antiqua,” and his translation of the Big- 
Yeda. The geographical portion of Ariana Antiqua, under 
the head of “ Early Notices of Ariana,” is full and valuable ; 
but his account of Masson’s collection of coins makes no 
advance in Indian numismatics, beyond the point which 
Prinsep had reached at the time of his death. Indeed, 
Wilson’s arch geological writings have added little, if anything, 
to his reputation. His fame rests on his Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, and on the many valuable works, both original and 
translated, which he gave to the world during his long and 
brilliant career. ' To the general public, his most popular 
work is undoubtedly the Hindu Theatre, in which his true 
poetic taste and feeling enabled him to do full justice to the 
masterpieces of the Indian di’ama. • This work has just been 
re-printed, and it is not likely to he soon superseded by any 
future scliolar, as the different qualities required to produce 
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an adequate poetic translation are very rarely comliined in 
one person as they were in Horace Hayman Wilson. 

In Western India the Mnhari Caves in the Island of 
Salsetwere described and illustrated by Salt as early as 1806, 
although his account was not published until 1819 in the 
1st volume of the Bombay Transactions. In the same 
volume appeared ErsMne’s admirable account of the 
elephanta caves, which, however, was written as early as 1813. 
Like Buchanan in Bengal, Erskine anticipated the period 
when vague and glowing accounts would give place to 
accurate descriptions and detailed plans. His essay on the 
Elephanta Caves has been corrected in a few points by suc- 
ceeding observers ; but it is still the best account that we 
possess of those interesting Brahmanical excavations.*' 


In the 3rd volume of the same transactions, Colonel 
Sykes gave the first description of the Muhammadan city of 
Bijapur, which has since been amply illustrated by the 
drawings of Hurt and Cumming, and the photographs of 
Loch, with text by Meadows Taylor and .James Eergusson. 
io Colonel Sykes also j3elongs the credit of a good account 
ot Ellora, r^ich had been previously illustrated by the 
drawings of Wales engraved by the Haniells. ^ 

The earliest illustrations of Southern India we owe to 
homas Darnell, who, at the close of the last century, visited 
Madras and made several admirable drawings of tbe sevS 

bS°tLtoo-f ^ surpassed by the 
f ^ Colonel Colin 

Sve aoi tlie "TemnlP. o£ Kathiawar,” 
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valuable illustrations of Ms “ tree and serpent worsMp.” 
Colin Mackenzie was an ardent and successful collector 
of arcbaeoiogical materials, but he was not an archseo- 
logist. He could dig up and make drawings of the splendid 
sculptures at Dharanikotta, but he could neither 
restore the building, nor translate the inscriptions. But, 
although not a writer himself, the splendid collection of 
antiquities which he left behind him has been the cause of 
writing in others. To his drawings we partly owe Bergus- 
son’s “ tree and serpent worship,” and to his collection of 
manuscripts and inscriptions we are indebted for the greater 
part of what we at present know of the early history of the 
.southern portion of the peninsula.’^ 

When Horace Wilson . left India in 1833 the mantle of 
Sanskrit scholarship fell to Hr. Mill, whose acquaintance 
with the sacred language of India is acknowledged to have 
been as profound and as critical as that of his three great 
predecessors. To him we owe the translation of several 
important inscriptions ; and his early departure from India, 
in the end of 1837, was looked forward to by James Prinsep 
as a loss' that was not likely to be soon supplied. 

But a new era now dawned on Indian archaeology, and 
the thick crust of oblivion, which for so many centuries had 
covered and concealed the characters and language 
of the earliest Indian inscriptions, and which the most 
learned scholars had in vain tried to penetrate, was removed 
at once and for ever by the penetrating sagacity and intui- 
tive perception of James Prinsep. Huring a great part of 
the years 1836 and 1837, the most active period of his career, 
I was in almost daily intercourse with him. With our 
mutual tastes and pursuits this soon ripened into the most 
intimate friendship. I thus had the privilege of sharing 
in all his discoveries during their progress. The matured 
results will be found in the pages of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal; but the germs of his discoveries are 
related in his letters, to me, sometimes almost in the same 
words as he afterwards made use of in the journal, but 
.generally in the more familiar language of friendly corre- 
spondence. - 

_ See Professor Dowson’s account of the Southern Kingdoms in the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society’s^ Journal, VIII., 1 ; and H. H. Wilson’s Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of 
Pilndya in the Koyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, III., pp. 199 & 387. 
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Prinscp’s first great work was the partial decipherment 
of the Arian PMi legends of the Bactrian Greek ooinSj and 
liis last and most important acliievemeut was the decipher- 
ment of the Indian P^li legends of the coins of Surfishtraj 
and the consequent decipherment and translation of the 
still earlier edicts of Asoka on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad. In both of these achievements the first step 
towards discovery was made by others, and this was most 
freely and Mly acknowledged by Prinsep himself. Regard- 
ing the decipherment of the Arian P^li alphabet, he says — 
“ Mr. Masson first pointed out in a note addressed to myself 
through the late Dr. Gerard, the Peblvi signs which he had 
found to stand for the words Ilenandrou, Apollodotoit, 
Ah'mcdou, £asileoSf and Sotevos. When a supply of coins 
came^ into my hands, snf&ciently legible to pursue the 
enquiry I soon verified the accuracy of bis observation, 
loond the same signs with slight variation constantly to 
lecur, and extended the series of words thus authenticated 

It or epithets. 

ilSthfob^P ' 7* Greek names 

T^-nn^ J ^ ^ expressed m the unknown character, a clue 
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of the steps which led to the discovery ; hut as his letters to 
me convey a much more vivid and lively account of the 
untiring perseverance which secured his success, I will 
give a connected version of the discovery in his own spirited 
language hy extracts from his letters : 

11^7^ May 1887. — “ Here are two plates addressed to me 
by Harkpiess on the part of J. R. Steuart, quarto engravings 
of 28 Saurashtra coins, all Chaitya reverses, and very legible 
inscriptions, which are done in large on the next plate. Oh ! 
but we must decipher them ! Ill warrant they have not 
touched them at home yet. Here to amuse you try your 
hand on this” (here follows a copy of three of the coin 
legends, with the letters forming the words 'Rajnah and 
Kshatrapasa^ each of which occurs twice, marked, respec- 
tively, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, shewing that he had begun to analyze 
them the same day). 

\Wi May^ 7 d'cloclc, a. m. — “ You may save yourself 
any further trouble. I have made them all out this very 
moment on first inspection. Take a few examples (here 
follow both the original legends and the N^gari renderings; 

1 to 4 — Haja Krittamasa 'Rudra Sdhasa Siodmi Jahatama 

yyutrasa. 

5 to 8 — Raya Krittamasya Sagadamta Raya Rudra Sdliasa 

putrasya. 

And thus every one of them gives the name of his father of 
blessed memory, and we have a train of some eight or ten 
names to rival the Guptas 1! Hurra ! I hope the chaps at 
home wont seize" the prize first. No fear of Wilson at any 
rate J I must make out a plate of the names on ours added 
to Steuart’s, and give it immediate insertion. It is marvel- 
lously curious that, like the modern Sindhi and Multani, 
all the matras, or vowels, are omitted, and the Sanskrit 
terminations sya, &c., ypdU orvernacularized. This confirms 
the^ reading which I had printed only a day or two ago, 
Viyaya Mifasa for Mitrasya, of Mithra, identifying, him and 
the devise with our Okpo buil coin ! Hravo, we shall 
unravel-it yet.” 

Here we^^^e that, although he had mastered the greater 
Xiart of .these legends almost at: first sight, yet the readings 
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of some of the names were still doubtful. But two days 
later he writes as follows : 

Sunday (postmark, May 14, 1837).—“ Look into your 
cabinet and see what names you have of the Saurdshtra 
series. Stewart’s list is as follows : 

Eajas Rudm Sah, son of Swdmi Jamddma. 

„ Airi Damd „ Endra Sah. 

&c., &c. 

“ The Sanskrit on these coins is beautiful, being in the 
genitive case after the Greek fashion. We have Eapiya for 
Eaja, Atri-Mmnali for Atri-Edma, Vira-Edmnah for Vira- 
Ednittf Visiva Sdhdsya for Flswa Saha, which are all con- 
firmed by the real name losing the genitive affix when 
joined to puirasya. 

“ I have made progress in reading the Peacock Sanrash- 
trans — 


h>n lama saga deva jayati 

' ' hnmaditya paramesa. 

“ Cliulao hhai, juldee puhonchoge ! ”* 
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attached vowels, a,e,i, and but the long ^ lie mistook; 
for o. At that time he had despaired of reading these old 
inscriptions,* from “ want of a competent knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language.” But his present success stimulated 
him to renew his former attempt, fortunately just at this 
time he received a number of short inscriptions from the 
great stupa at S^nchi near Bhilsa. These he read almost 
at a glance with the exception of two or three letters, which, 
however, soon yielded to his perseverance. He then pro- 
ceeded to examine the inscriptions on the Delhi pillar, and 
at once read the opening sentence without any difidculty or 
hesitation. 

Prinsep’s final readings of the Saurashtran coin legends 
was announced to me on the 14ith May, and this later dis- 
covery of the still older inscriptions of the S^nchi Stupa 
and Delhi pillar was completed before breakfast on 23rd 
May, or only nine days later. His formal account of the 
discovery is given in the journal ; f but his brief announce- 
ment to me is very interesting, as it shows that he bad at 
once determined to attempt the translation of the whole of 
Asoka’s edicts. I give this letter entire. 

23r(^ May 1837. — “ Mt dear Cunningham, — Hors du 
departement de mes etudes Sultan Adil, &c. No, but I 
can read the Delhi No. 1, which is of more importance, 
the Bhilsa inscriptions have enlightened me. Each line 
is engraved on a separate pillar or dhwaja. Then, thought 
I, they must be gifts of private individuals, whose names 
will be recorded. All end in ddnam — that must mean ‘ gift, 
or given,’ ddnam — genitive must be prefixed. Let’s see. 

Isa-pdlitasa-clia Sdmanasa-clia ddnam. 

“The gift of Isa-PMita (protected of God) and of 
Sdmana. 


Sdmanerasa AheyaJcasa Sethinon ddnam 
“ The gift of Samanera and Abeyaka Sethi. 


* See Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, 1834, p, 117, and compare 1837, p. 452. 

+ In Bengal Asiatic Seoiety’s Journal, 1837, p. 480, 

J Tills was an expression by tlie famous French academician, Eaoul Eochette, regarding 
the Arian legends of the Bactrian coins. It tickled Prinsep’s fancy particularly ; and he 
was freq^uently quoting it. In the present instance I had sent him a Muhammadan coin and 
asked if he could read it. Instead of saying no, he quoted Eaoul Eochette, 
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JBuddha-pdlitcisa lichlimion ddnam. 

“ The gift of the protected of Buddhaj, the Iiichhun^n.®' 
Vijigatasa ddnam. 

“ Eh ? ■will not this do ? and the pillar inscription 
Devdnam piya piyadasi Haja liemm alid. 

"The most particularly-heloved-of-the-gods Baja de- 
clareth thus. 

" I think with Batna PMa, whom I shall summon^ we 
shall he able to read the whole of these manifestoes of the 
right faith Buddha’s hulls. B^ill send plates after breakfast. 

" Yours, 

" J. B.» 


The formal announcement of this discovery was made in 
the June number of the journal which was published in July, 
f ^ recognized the true values of all tlie 

loSete^ ^ alphabet was 

^/ramfthe ^ery rare letters gh and 

j/i, and the gutteral, palatal, and cerebral n's. 
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previous vear unknown characters. In the 
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As mentioned in liis letter to me, Prinsep bad at once 
invited Patna Pala, the Pali scholar, to assist him in reading 
the inscription, and with his aid he was able to translate at 
once several important passages, such as, “ in the twenty- 
seventh year of my reign.” So unremitting was his industry 
and so rapid his intuitive perception, that he had finished his 
translation by the end of July, and the complete version 
appeared in the journal for that month, which was published 
in the middle of August. 

Coins and inscriptions now poured in upon him so fast 
from all parts of India that much of his valuable time was 
now occupied in private correspondence, and when I left 
Calcutta towards the end of October 1837, he was working 
from twelve to sixteen hours daily. Much of his time was,, 
of course, occupied with his public duties as Assay Master of 
the Calcutta Mint, as he wrote to me, “ my whole day is 
consumed at the scales. What a waste of precious 
moments !” 

A few days after my departure he received copies of the 
TJdayagiri and Khandagiri inscriptions from Kittoe, and 
faithful impressions of all the inscriptions on the Allahabad 
pillar from Colonel Smith. With all his wonted industry 
and enthusiasm he set to work upon these new records, and 
was able to give a revised translation of Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription in the November number of his journal, and a 
long and valuable note on the inscrix)tions from TJdayagiri and 
Khandagiri in the December number. Tet, in spite of all 
these labours, so little conscious did he feel of exhaustion that 
he wrote to me on “ December 27th, 7 a. m., to get a new 
Gupta inscription for the January Number ! ! ” 

Prinsep now took up the rock-inscriptions of Asoka, 
and in a postscript to a letter of ’February 1838, he said 
to me “ dont expect me to write again for a long spell. I 
must set to work on the Girnari.” But on the ^rd March 
I heard from him again that he had “ made une ddcouverte 
epouvantable !' no less than the treaty (an article at least) 
between Antiochus and Sophagasenas. Shall I leave you to 
guess how, where, and when ? No, but keep it secret till I an- 
nounce it at the Society. I have happily discovered that 
many of the edicts at GujaiAt and Cuttack are verbatim tho 
same. Among them is one announcing the establishment 
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of a medical arrangement for men and animals.” This dis- 
covery was announced to the Asiatic Society on the 7th 
March, and published in the February number of the 
Journal. 


As Prinsep proceeded- with his examination of the roch- 
inscriptions, he discovered the names of Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
and Magas, in addition to a second mention of Antiochus. 
He had previously felt the want of a good impression of the 
GirnM’ inscription, but this brilliant discovery made him 
still more anxious to obtain a complete and correct copy. 
After thinking over the matter for some time, it seemed that 
the surest and quickest way was to address the Governor 
General on the subject, which was accordingly done at once, 
as explained in the following letter to me : 


lUl March 1838. — " In the enthusiasm of the moment 
T addressed the enclosed bold petition to 

Lord Auckland which, on sober reflection,! am afraid of 
sen^ng, lest I should be thought presumptuous in imagining 
others care as much about old inscriptions as I do ! I therefor? 
enclose it to you instead that yod may act upon it as vou 

munh^ muHht Passage in the 14th edicf is 

ch mutilated, and I long for a more correct conv * 

Wn to ISa! Egypt and Ptolemy 

Mows the tert in thHiiS S 

give in Ualk letters with ^ 

tion) ; ^ rinsep s mteilinear transia- 
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' \ everywhere beloved’s 
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“ I have no time to expatiate hereupon. I shall publish 
in the next journal, although probably I shall be forced to 
alter my Antiochus the Great theory to the contemporary 
Antiochus of Ptolemy Philadelphus (247 b. 0.), in whose 
time Magas held part of Egypt (Cyrene), and whose period 
agrees better with Asoha’s reigii. Hmu’ah for inscriptions I ” 

Prinsep’s bold appeal to the head of the Government 
was of course successful, for Lord Auckland was a liberal 
patron of both literature and science. The Governor of Bombay 
was accordingly requested to depute a qualified ofiicer for the 
purpose of taking a fac^simile of the inscriptions.* The new 
impressions were made with great care, but they did not 
reach Calcutta until after Prinsep’s departure. I was not even 
aware that they had been sent to Calcutta until last January, 
when, looking for some of Kittoe’s inscriptions, I stumbled 
on the Girn^r edicts of Asoka. 

In the meantime Prinsep continued his labom’s by pub- 
lishing a translation of the Junagarh inscription of Budra 
E^ma in the April number of the journal ; an examination 
of the separate edicts at Ehauli in Cuttack” in the May 
number ; translations of some additional short records from 
the S4nchi Stupa near Bhilsa in the June number; and the 
** discovery of the Bactrian alphabet” in the July number ; 
which was published about the middle of August. These were 
his last contributions to the J ournal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.f 

After his revision of the Bactrian alphabet, he naturally 
turned to the inscriptions which Ventura and Court had ex- 
tracted from the stupas at M4nikyMa, and which Masson 
had obtained from the stupas of the Kabul Valley. His 
attention was also turned to the reading of the later coins 
“ which mark the decadence of Greek dominion and Greek 
skill. These are the most precious to the student of Indian 
history.^ Through their Native legends we may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure age of Viki’am^ditya ^iid the 
Scythian successors of the Greeks on the north of India.” $ 
So important did he consider this class of coins that he 


* See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1838, p. 365. 

t These different articles ^v^ll be found in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 
1838, pp, 364, 484, 562, & 636. 

. J Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1831, p. 655, 
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specially invited attention to tliem,and promised to return to 
their investigations his text being “ those coins on which the 
Native and Greek legends differ, or record different names.” 

This subject still occupied his attention when lie was 
overtaken by. sickness and obliged to proceed to sea for 
change of air. He was “ off Kedgeree” on the 28^A Sej^tem- 
her 1838, when he wrote his last letter to me to acknoudedge 
the receipt of the coins which I had selected from Sir 
Alexander Burnes’ new collection for his examination. He 
was disappointed at not finding any new names, and says 
“I.almost fear the field is exhausted; my only hope is of 
new Spalahara typos among the crowd of ‘frustes’ coins.” 
As the coins of Spalahara belong to the class “ on which 
the Native and Greek legends differ, this passage shows that 
dowii to the YGxy last his thoughts were engaged on the com.'^ 
pletion of the Bactrian alphabet, and the translation of the 
tope inscriptions. I also draw the same conclusion from 
another paragraph of the same letter where he says, “ I told 

you (did I not ?) that Lassen had hit upon the exact key to 

the Bactrian alphabet I have made use of.” ^ 

he bim no good, as he wrote to me that 

Me-” andSrn’f"' ® “ liMdaohey in Us 

“mdin ” f account of aU the sur- 

Catcutia. wteWo;:^ tonn'/ThV^D^^^ 
amvedsafe, that is, wFth the mass of'tfnes’ 

and was ohIigS* to*° leaTelndh in ''aeame worse 

avas in a hopSess sLc when ta “ f 
nig of the brain, and after lina-prino- from soften- 

011 the 22nd of April 1840 at 4 n or about a year he sank 
James Prinsep in thf ^ Thus died 

he was only just thirtymlne T® "®meoiber that 

suddenly arrested by illness it in ^.^benhis career was 
that he was spared help regret- 

Pletc and perfect what he^had abearir/®^' com- 
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James Prinseji had done his work ; for all his hrilliant dis- 
coveries, which would have been the labour of ten or a dozen 
years to most other men, were made during the last three 
years of his career ; and although he was still young in years, 
he had already done the work of a good old age. The career 
of James Prinsep has been fitly and eloquently described by 
his friend Dr. Hugh Palconer, who knew him well. Prom 
this able sketch I extract the following appreciative notice 
of Prinsep’s rare talents : “ Of his intellectual character the 

most prominent feature was enthusiasm — one of the prime 
elements of genius j a burning irrepressible enthusiasm, to 
which nothing could set bounds, and which communicated 
itself to whatever came before him. The very strength of 
his mental constitution in this respect was perhaps opposed 
to his attainieg the excellence of a profound thinker ; it led 
him to be carried away frequently by first impressions, and 
to apply his powers to a greater range of subjects than any 
human mind can master or excel in. To this enthusiasm 
was fortunately united a habitude of order, and power of 
generalization, which enabled him to grasp and comprehend 
the greatest variety of details. His powers of perception 
were impressed with genius — they were clear, vigorous, 
and instantaneous.’^* 

Dr. Palconer formed a true and just estimate of Prin< 
sep‘s powers of perception, which were equally remarkable 
for their vigour and their instantaneousness. The quickness 
of his perception was indeed wonderful, so that many of his 
discoveries may be said literally to have flashed upon him ; or, 
as he himself describes one of them in a letter to me, “ like 
inspiration, or lightning, or Louisa’s eyes, the light at once 
broke upon me.”t But the great point in Prinsep’s character 
was his ardent enthusiasm, which charmed and melted all who 
came in contact with him. Even at this distance of time, 
when a whole generation has passed away, I feel that his 
letters still possess the same power of winning my warmest 
sympathy in all his discoveries, and that his joyous and 
generous disposition still communicates the same contagious 
enthusiasm and the same strong desire to assist in further 
achievements. 

* Extracted from tlie Colonial Magazine for December ISdO, by Mr. E. Tbomas in liis 
edition of Prinsep’s ‘‘ Essays on ludnn Antiquities.” 

Letter of 27tli January 1838, The name of Louisa is written in Asoka characters as 

Lu-i-j<x, 
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The powerful impulse given to Indian archajology hy 
James Pvinsep was produced quite as mucli by the enthu- 
siasm which he Idnclled in every one who came in contact 
with him, as by his translations of the old inscriptions of 
Asoha, which gave life to records that had been dead for 
more than two thousand years, and that now form our 
chief land-marks in ancient Indian history. The impulse 
was not lost after his death] hut the progress of research, 
which during his life-time had been conducted as one great 
voyage of discovery under bis sole command, has since 
been limited to lesser expeditions in various directions. As 
these were led by many different persons, each acting inde- 
])endently, the amount of progress may, perhaps, seem com- 
paratively little, whereas it has been really great, and only 
seems little because the work actually done has been very 
gradually achieved and has never yet been summed up and 
gathered together. 


Of James Prinsep’s successors during the last thirty 
years, the ^tost prominent have been James Pergusson, 

Markham Kittoe, Mn Edward Thomas, and myself, in 

pT„ Southern In'dia; and 


“t llie Asiatic Society by Sir 
ceiituW fnir^vcl^ pi dorm to 1834, a period of just half a 

trMsht ms if hSl been confined to 

some Wef notices of 

well known^hpp^ wildings at Delhi and Agra and other 

essays hv Jones IPilford ^ ^ several valuable 

religion; the 

which have alreadV hppn ^ r astronomy of the Hindus, 

may ho called the c4e^t or ScToS’ i labourers 

Tellers of their day gave SvW "" I'lie tra- 

of Mora, of the accounts of the wonders 

of the matchless beauty oUhe'^S’ 

T-as vague and indefinitl There^^re^nl't f ® 

and no plans. True hiqtnvv -n, 27^^^ , ^ measurements 

then hut little known, and 
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tlie lying gabble of Brabmans, wbicb connected every place 
with the wanderings of B4raa or the exile of the fivePiindus, 
was" accepted as the real voice of genuine tradition. 

But a new era opened for Indian archaeology in 1834, 
when James Prinsep gave to the world the first results of 
Masson’s researches in the Kabul valley, and of Ventura’s 
and Court’s explorations in the Panj&b, f()lIo^ved immediately 
by my own excavation of the stupa at Sarnith, Ban^ras, 
and of the ruins around it. Pacts now poured in lapidly, 
but though many in number, they were still bare and uncon- 
nected facts, mere fossil fragments of the great skeleton of 
lost Indian history. The full skeleton has not yet been set 
up; but many of its members are now almost complete, and 
we have acquired a very fair knowledge of the general out- 
line and of the various forms which it has assumed at dif- 
ferent periods. Por this result we are much indebted to 
men who are not Sanskrit scholars, and whose success has 
been achieved by actual measurements and laborious exj)lo- 
rations in the fi.eld, combined with patient research and 
studious investigation in the closet. During James Prinsep’s 
life-time, the materials collected by these “ field arehusolo- 
gists,” or ^‘travelling antiquarians” as he called tliem, 
were all made over to him, hut since his death, each observer 
has worked independently in his own line, and has published 
separately the results of his own labours. 

Amongst the foremost and most successful of the later 
arch geologists is my friend James Peegusson, whose masterly 
works ou Indian architecture are the result of extensive 
travels through a great part of India, undertaken for the 
express purpose of studying this important and interesting 
subject. It is entirely his own, and I trust that he may 
shortly he able to fulfil his long-cherished project of publish- 
ing an illustrated history of Indian architecture, such as 
he only can give us. 

Mr. Pergusson’s first publication was an account of the 
“ rock-cut temples of India, 1845, in which he gives a detailed 
account of all the groups of caves that were then known, 
and endeavours to fix their approximate dates by differences 
of style and other distinctive characteristics. This rule is 
rigorously true in principle ; but to make its results of any 
value, it is absolutely necessary that wo shoiild have at least 
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a few fixed stand-points of known dates for comparison. 
Tlins we may be quite certain that any temple B is an im- 
provement on A, and is less advanced than C ; and "we con- 
clude accordingly that it is of intermediate age between A 
C. But if tbe dates of A and 0 are both unknown, our 
deduction is comparatively of little value j and even 
if we should know the date of G, any deduction as to the 
date of B will he liable to at least half the amount 
of error in the assumed date of A. No one is more fully 
aware of this than Mr. Bergusson himself, as he admits that 
his conclusions “ have been arrived at almost entirely from a 
critical survey of tbe wkole series, and a careful comparison 
of one cave with another, and with the different structural 
buildings in their neighbourhood, the dates of which are at 
least approximately known.^’* Birt I think that he is in- 
clined to overrate the value of these critical deductions, 
when he says that “ inscriptions will not certainly by them- 
selves answer the purpose;” and he gives in proof of this 
assumption the fact that there is a comparatively modern 
inscription in the Ganes Gumpha Cave at Udayagiri. But 
7- ^f.tbat many of tbe caves were not origi- 

froni Mr-Pfiv a much later age? I differ 

tio“s are bcvnn?'' u""? """ ^ consider that insciip- 

IrsWhv^ll cloubt, the most certain and the most 

monumeni, 

fomded“on Mclriaiued ff CTidence when it is 

by inscriptions, I look Iptnit 'I 

knowledo-e as ^ pi’esent state of our 

weak. ° and, therefore, 

Mr. Bergusson?argi^eS weakness of 

ledge, is to quote the rlafpo ®^ate of our know- 

wellknowu cai4 of for the 

as follows ; “ Bivst those in fi ^ ^alset, which he assigns 
oontiuy, those last or fifth 

great cave, prohalfiy at leastrnp ? 

«avc.»t jsoi the £ 

— - ^quions in the Kanb an caves are very 

* Kock-ciit Temples of Mia, p. 2. ~~ ' 

t Rock-cut Temples of India, p. 30. 
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numerous ; and though there are a few medieeval records, yet 
any evidence of late date which they might he supposed to 
afford is utterly annihilated hy the presence in the same 
caves of much older inscriptions of the same style and 
character as the mass of the Kanhari records, which are cer- 
tainly not later than the Gupta inscriptions of Northern 
India. In fact, one of them gives the date of 30 of the Saha- 
ditya-hdla, or A. D. 108. I have copied jDart of the inscrip- 
tion in the great cave with my own hand, and, after com- 
paring my copy with that of Mr. West, I can see no dif- 
ference of age between the characters used in the great 
cave and those in the other caves. I therefore refer the 
great mass of the Kanhari inscriptions to the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, so that there is a difference 
of at least four centuries between Mr. Pergusson’s mean 
date and mine. 

The KMe caves Mr. Kergusson is inclined to assign 
to the first, or even the second century before Christ.^' One 
of the caves is certainly older than the Christian era, as it 
possesses an inscription of the great Satrap King Nahap^na.f 
But there are two others of King Pudumayi, the son of 
Vdsithi, whom I j)laGe in the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era, but whom Mr. Bergusson assigns to the 
middle of the fourth century, although in his chronology 
he admits that Ananda, also a son of Vasithi, and therefore 
most probably a brother of Pudumayi, and the founder of one 
of the gateways of the Great S4uchi Tope, lived towards the 
end of the first century. 

I have entered thus fully into the question of the dates 
of the Western Caves, partly lest my silence should be 
looked upon as acquiescence in Mr. Pergusson’s conclu- 
sions,! and partly out of deference to his deservedly high 
name and well-earned reputation as an earnest and able 
enquirer into Indian History and Archaeology. Mr. Per- 
gusson is well aware that I differ from him on many points 


Eook-cut Temples of India, pp. 30-34, 

t Jonmal, Bombay Asiatic Society, V. ; Kftrli Inscription No. 5, for Nabapana ; and 
Nos. 4) and 18 for Pudumayi. 

t This, indeed, has already happened, as Mr. C. R. Markham, in his Memoir on the 
Archwologio.al Survey, p, ISl, concludes that Mr. Fergusson’s Rook-cut Temples of India 
“ may be considered as having placed the theory of the age and uses of those monuments 
on a basis of certaintg, tvhich has never since been called in gucstion.” 
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of eriy Mian 

t'b-Gi'Gfoi’G finally ssttlcd. 

In Ms next w'k, entitled “Picturesque Illustrations' 

of Ancient ArcMtectuve in India.” Mr., I?ergn®on mates 
nse of the same principles of charaeter.stio differences and 

similarities of style to fethe dates of the “ 

of tlie Braliraans and Jams. Here I agree witli him 
tlrrouHrout for the process of deduction is norr perfectiy 
trastivorthy, being founded on actual dates, as there is a 
sufficient number of structural temples of the Jams and. 
Brahmans of knoivn age to furnish us with data for d^er- 
niininf Tery closely the ages of uninscrihed buildings, ibis 
is specially noteworthy in the case of the rock-cut Brab- 
manical temples of Dhamuhr, which, from their general 
style, Mr. Pergusson has assigned to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, a date which must be very close to the truth, as .1 
found a statue iu one of the smaller temples inscribed with 
characters which certainly belong to that period. The 
examples of Indian architecture given by Mr. Pergusson 
in this work are very fine and choice, especially the rich 
temple at Chaadrhvati, which I have seen, and which I 
agree with him in thinking “ the most elegant specimen of 
columnar architecture in "Upper India.” 


In his “Handbook of Architecture (1856) he has given 
a classification of all the different Indian styles, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, which is considerably enlarged and 
improved iu his later work, the “ History of Architecture” 
(1807). Iu the latter Ave have the matured result of a 
long and critical study of the suhiect. The classification 
is complete and comprehensive, and though perhaps excep- 
tion may be taken to one or two of tbe names, yet it is 
difficult to find others that would he better. The' limited 
space at his command has obliged him to treat each different 
style very briefly, but tbe distinctions are so broadly and 
clearly defined in tbe typical examples selected for illustra-^ 
tion, that I cannot help feeling impatient for the appearance 


« Eock..CtttTcmj)te o£ haifl, p. ii. 
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of his great work, the “ Illustrated History of Indian Archi- 
tecture,” which he originally projected more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and for which, during the whole of that 
time, he has been assiduously collecting materials. 

Mr, Pergusson’s last work, named “ Tree and Serpent 
"Worship” is the most sumptuously illustrated work on 
Indian antiquities that has yet been published. In it he 
gives a description of the two richly-sculptured Stupas of 
S4nchi and Amaravati, with a profusion of excellent illustra- 
tions from Colonel Maisey’s accurate drawings and Captain 
Waterhouse’s photographs of the former, and from Colonel 
Mackenzie’s drawings, and the actual bas-reliefs of the latter 
which are now in London. Mr. Lergusson has accepted my 
dates for the S4nchi Tope and its gateways, namely, B. 0. 
260, during the reign of Asoka for the former, and the first 
century A. D. for the latter ; but the Amaravati Tope he 
places three hundred years later, in the first half of the 
fourth century A. H. I understand that he has been 
led to adopt this difference of age chiefly on account of the 
difference of style which he has observed in the sculptures of 
the two monuments. I must confess that this great dif- 
ference of style is not palpable to me. On the contrary, from 
the similar dress of the men, and the similar general naked- 
ness of the women, save only the peculiar belt of five rows 
of beads, the sculptures of the two monuments appear to me 
to be of much the same age. I draw the same conclusion 
also from the inscriptions which are undoubtedly of the 
same age as those of the caves of Kanhari and of the SAnchi 
Tope Gateways. As I have already pointed out, there are 
in the Kanhari caves two inscriptions of Pudumayi, the son 
of "\^4sithi, in exactly the same characters as those of Ananda, 
the son of Ydsithi, on the south gateway of the San chi 
Tope. I conclude, therefore, with some certainty, that Pudu- 
mayi and Ananda were brothers ; and consequently I refer 
all the inscriptions of the King Gotamiputra S4takarni and 
his successors Pudumayi and YMnya Sri to the first and 
second centuries A. I). As by far the greater number of the 
Amaravati inscriptions are in exactly the same characters, it 
seems almost certain that they must belong to the same period. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that Buddliist 
coins of all these three Princes have been found at A.mara- 
vati, with types and inscriptions which range them as 
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contempoi'aries of the Satxap Gliiefs of Suraslitra. Mr. !Fer- 
gusson. lias adopted the statement of the Pur^nas, that the 
Andhvas ruled over Magadha in succession to the Kanwas ; 
hut this position is quite untenahlej as we know from Pliny 
that at this yeiy time the Prasii-, that is the people of Pala- 
saka or Magadha, were dominant on the Ganges, and 
possessed an army six times greater than that of the Andarae 
Indi.^- 

"With respect to the title of this last Vork of Mr. Per- 
gusson,— “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” — I submit that it is 
not borne out by the illustrations; and further, that, as 
serpent-worship was antagonistic to Buddhism, such a title 
is not applicable to a description of the religious scenes 
sculptured on a Buddhist Stupa. I can perceive no serpent- 
worship in these illustrations. On the contrary, I find that 
the Nagas are generally doing homage to Buddha, in perfect 
accordance with all the Buddhist legends, wliich iuvmiably 
represent the Kdgas as at first the hitter enemies of Buddha. 
Afteijards, when converted hy his preaching, they became 
Ins staunchest adherents, and are specially stated to have 
formed canopies over his head with their hoods to protect 
ff and ram. The presence of WeyaZ in the 
only natural, as the Idog of the 
Tn subjects are described in all the legends as 
oas. In the sculptures, therefore, the kino* and his 

with ^serpent hUs; hut! 

of Buddha, and not Te obiteKToSS^^ worshippeaa 

from MSin “LJ tliffor 

nurno^p nf fiJ ^ ^ peither of them affects the main 

restorLion nf illustration and 

certain. ° ^ ^ accept his restoration as almost 

p.-=usrhi?rsriS; /s f 
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wliere lie first saw James Prinsep. He was then engaged 
in the preparation of a work, which apppeared in 1838, 
under the title of “ Illustrations of Indian Architecture.” 
The work was chiefly yaluahle for its illustrations, of which 
many have now been superseded by photographs. Kittoe’s 
antiquarian zeal and architectural knowledge were strong 
recommendations to J ames Prinsep, who induced him to pay 
a visit to the Khandagiri rock to examine the inscription in 
old Pali characters, of which Stirling had published a poor 
and imperfect copy in the Asiatic Researches. The result 
was an excellent copy of a very important inscription of 
King Aira, and the discovery of one of Asoka’s edicts at 
Hhauli, with sketches of the more important caves and prin- 
cipal sculptures. 

Kittoe’s services were warmly acknowledged by James 
Prinsep in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, and also in a 
letter to me of 4th November 1837} in which he mentions 
“a beautifully illustrated journal from poor Kittoe,” and 
begs me to “ keep an eye to his interests, for he would be 
an invaluable antiquarian traveller.” At this time Kittoe 
was temporarily removed from the army for bringing indis- 
creet charges of oppression against his Commanding Officer, 
for which there was but little foundation save in his own 
over-sensitive disposition. Through Prinsep’s influence he 
was appointed Secretary of the Coal Committee, which led 
to his extended tour through Orissa, the results of which 
were published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1838 and 1839. He was afterwards restored to his position 
in the army, and appointed to the charge of one of the 
Divisions of the High Road from Calcutta to Bombay, lead- 
ing through Chutia Nagpur. 

Por several years he was employed in the uncongenial 
work of a Road Officer, and it was not until 1846 that ^ he 
had the opportunity of retmming to his archaeological 
researches. In doing so he felt that he was partly carrying 
out the wishes of James Prinsep, “who oft expressed a wish 
that he should ramble over the district of Bihar, and cater 
for him.”* During 1846 and 1847, he accordingly travelled 
over a great part of the districts of Bih4r and Sh4hab^d, 
and added much valuable information to our knowledge of 


* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1847, p. 2/3. 
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tlieir antiquities. But his chief aim seems to have been to 
make a large collection of drawings of choice specimens of 
sculpture ith a view to future publication. In folio win g out 
this plan much of his valuable time Avas Avasted in making 
drawings of sculptures and architectural ornaments, of 
many of which photography has since given us finer and 
even more detailed copies. But no less praise is due to him 
for the unwearied industry and patience with Avhicli he per- 
formed Ms self-appointed task, the results of which noAV 
form a valuable collection of about one hundred and fifty 
drawings belonging to the library of the East India 
Museum. 


About this time, through the influence of Mr, Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western ProAunces, 
Kittoe was appointed “ Archaeological Enquirer” to Govern- 
meutj^ Qu a salary of Ps. 250 a month. Whilst engaged 
on this work he AAns requested to prepare a desio’n for the 
proposed Sanskrit College at Ban&.ras. His design was 
approved; and, Avhen the building was fairly begun, Kittoe 

at Bantas to superiatend 
te consteuotion. mth tlnsworklie was fully oocnpild during 
the remainder of his career, his only arcb»ological re- 

Sre 'r^'»“™'o«caTations at Stondth, 

and added coal 

irork a[ tw r^ii “ sculpture drawings. The 

the ““del most of 

hand that I laip-hf i ^ College were out of 

nn /1 ^0 work and compile my drawino-s 

hiincplf TT- 1852, be spoke despondmMv of 

compldned o? evidently much impaired, and he 

P ol headache and want of appetite. 
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June 1853. Like Priusep lie sank from overwork, and at 
about the same age. 

As a draughtsman Kittoe was painstaking and accurate, 
and therefore always trustworthy ; as an explorer, he was 
enthusiastic and indefatigable, qualities which generally 
command success ; but as an investigator, he was wanting in 
scholarship and faulty in judgment. As specimens of his 
defective judgment, I may cite his continued doubts as to 
the identity of Asoka and Piyadasi, and his serious sugges- 
tion that the Barabar Cave inscription of Basaratha, which 
Priusep had truly assigned to the historical Dasaratha of 
Magadha, one of the immediate successors of Asoka, might 
probably be referred to the half fabulous Dasaratha of 
Ayodhya, the father of Rama. 

Kittoe’s chief discoveries were limited to temples, 
sculptures and inscriptions, and I cannot recal a single 
locality which he identified, or a single historical doubt 
which he settled, or a single name of any dynasty which he 
established. His discoveries were the result of umyearying 
exploration, and hot the fruit of mental reasoning and 
reflective deduction. Such also, when his career was draw- 
ing to a close, was his own modest estimate of himself. On 
the 19th May 1852 he wu'ote to me : " Let me not lead you to 
suppose that I claim knowledge. I am woefully^ deficient. 
I am a self-educated man, and no Classic or Sanskrit scholar ; 
I merely claim a searching eye and mind, and ^ a retentive 
memory of figure and fact, and place or position. Hence 
my great success in finding inscriptions where many have 
searched in vain ! — Cuttack and Gya to wit.” This estimate 
of himself seems fully to justify my opinion of him, while 

at the same time it corroborates the prophetic judgment or 

James Prinsep that Kittoe would make “an invaluable 
antiquarian traveller.” 

The principal subject which has engaged the attention 
of Mr. Edwaed ThojIxYS is the History of India as illus- 
trated hy its coins and inscriptions, and other monuments. 
His numerous essays, range over the long period of eighteen 
hundred years, from the establishment ^ of the Bactmu 
monarchy in B. C. 24i6 to the final extinction, of 
empire of Delhi on the accession of Akbar in A. D. leo . 
The following list of Jiis principal essays shews the extenn 
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and variety of the contribution which he has made to Indian 
ai’chseology during the past twenty years. 

1. 1848 — Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX., — 
Coins of the Hindu Kings of Kabul. 

2. 1848— Ditto ditto, Vol. IX., — Coins of the Kings of 
Ghazni. 

3. 1850 — Ditto ditto, Vol. XII., — Coins of the Sah 
Kings of Saurashtra. 

4. 1855— Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV., 
— On the Epoch of the Gupta Dynasty. 

5. 1855— Ditto ditto, Vol. XXIV.,— On the Coins of 
the Gupta Dynasty. 

6. 1855 — Ditto ditto, Vol. XXIV., — On ancient Indian 
Numerals. 


7. 1858— Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 2 Vols,, thick 

8to •, with numerous plates of coins, and many able in- - 
dependent notices, bringing the state of knowledge in each 
branch up to the date of publication, • 

8. 1860— J ournal, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII.,— 
Supplementary Notice of the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni. 

^ 186^ Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. 

saS^joTuml (continued in the 

of ™.-On tbe identity 

Comlg;o£“Bonl“““ XXXVI., -The Initial 

12. 1871-Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Delhi. 

bas thrown subjects Mr._ Thomas 
critical sa^'acitv jj i. 7.^ observations and 
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Patlian kingdom of Bengal, wliich will eventually be 
completed as more coins and inscriptions are brought to 
light and made available. 

The greater number of Mr. Thomas’s essays have been 
confessedly limited to the almost technical description and 
illustration of various important series of oriental coins. 
But in his notes and independent articles, inserted in his 
edition of Prinsep’s Essays, and more particularly in his 
last production, — the “ Chronicles of the Path^n Kings of 
Delhi,” — he has made good use of all accessible inscriptions, 
and of numerous passages of historians and geographers, 
which bear upon his subject. Bis “leading object,” as he 
himself states, “ has been to collect materials for history, 
in the form of documents, which it was primarily 
desirable to retain in their most authentic form.” This 
object he has accomplished in the most complete and satisfac- 
tory manner; and the future historian of Muhammadan 
India will be saved much of the weary and vexatious trouble 
of weighing the respective values of conflicting evidence, and 
of balancing the probabilities of opposing dates. All this 
laborious work has been well and carefully done by Mr. 
Thomas, whose critical sifting of evidence, and able scrutiny 
of all available information, have effectually winnowed 
most of the chaff of doubt and dispute, and left little 
but the true grains behind. 

In Madras Sir Walter Elliot com^fleted what Colonel 
Mackenzie had left undone. Mackenzie’s great collection 
of 8,076 inscriptions was made chiefly in the Tamilian pro- 
vinces to the south of the Krishna Biver, while Sir Walter’s 
collection of 695 inscriptions was formed principally in the 
ancient Karn&ta country, amongst the upper branches of the 
Krishna. His first contribution to Indian archaeology was 
a very valuable and interesting historical sketch,* founded 
solely on the inscriptions of the principal dynasties which 
had ruled over the countries between the Narbada and 
the Krishna for nearly eight centuries. Of these the great 
ChMukya family was the oldest, the strongest, and the most 
lasting ; and its line has since been traced back to the early 
_ part of the fourth century by the discovery of other inscrip- 
tions. Its career probably began in A. D. 318. Eor the 


_ * In Royal Asiatic Society’s Joui-nal, IV.,. for 1836, and re-printcd witR corrections 

tn tho Madras Literary Journal, VoL VII., p. 190. 
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early Instory of ilie uortliern half of the pemnsnlaj this 
inyaluahle essay is our pviucipal, and indeed almost our 

only, guide. 

Sir 'Walter has also illustrated the history of the 
ChMuhyas and other southern dynasties hy thoir coins, 
which he was the first to arrange systematically. He thus 
obtained their trustworthy evidence in support of the more 
extensive data supplied by the inscriptions. All previous 
cnqiiiriGS liad l3e6ri contented to arrangG tlio coins ciccoru.- 
ing to their devices, without regard to their age, or to 
the localities in which they were usually found. Thus, all 
the coins hearing the type of an elephant were assigned 
to the Gajaimti dynasty, which was asserted to have reigned 
over Orissa; all those with a horse to the Aswapati dynasty ; 
those with the figure of a man to the Ncirapati dynasty ; 
and those with an umbrella to the Ghhatrapati dynasty. 
Those are currently believed to have been the titles of four 
tributary princes who held the four chief provinces of 
Southern India under the rule of the one supreme sove" 
reign of Delhi. The single omission of the hoar of the 
ChMukyas is fatal to this neatly-contrived scheme. 

In Western India Colonel Meadows Taylou has chiefly 
confined his attention to the mysterious cromlechs and cairns, 
and stone circles, of which he himself made numerous and 
important discoveries in the Shorapur District.* The origin 
of these monuments is at present unknown. Colonel Taylor 
calls them pre-historic remains, and attributes them to the 
great Turanian or Scythian race which occupied Southern 
India before the immigration of the Aryas. “ Certain it 
is,” he remarks, “ that in the purely Aryan and Northern 
Provinces of India, no such structni’es have been found .”t 
But this is a mistake, as they have already been found 
in the hilly parts of the districts of Delhi, Mirza- 
pnr, and Orissa, and I conclude that thev will hereafter he 
discovered in many otlicr parts of Northern India. I am 
mclined also to doubt that these monuments were peculiar 
to llic Turanian races, for I look upon the stone colonnade 

^ f ™ improTed 

■\eision 01 the rude stone circle enclosimr an on vf.li fin 
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tumulus ; and as tlie Sanolii monuments is an undoii'bted 
Aryan structure, tlie probabilities seem to be rather in 
favour of the Aryan origin of its prototype, than that 
the Aryas borrowed the design from the earlier Turanian 
settlers. This however is, at present, a matter of opinion 
which will probably be settled by further researches. In the 
meantime the public is deeply indebted to Colonel Taylor 
for the very full and accurate details which he has given of 
the early stone monuments of Southern India. 

In his Student’s Manual of Indian History, Colonel 
Taylor has assigned the building of the second tope at 
S4ncbi to Pushpamitra, the first of the Sunga dynasty of 
Magadha, whom he afiirms to have been Buddhists, and 
“ famous for their religious zeal in the construction of reli- 
gious edifices and excavation of cave temples.”^ Now, this 
is certainly a mistake, as Pushpamitra was a noted persecu- 
tor of the Buddhists, and is recorded to have offered a reward 
of one hundred dinars for the head of every Si4mana.t 
As Colonel Taylor rarely quotes authorities, it is impossible 
to trace the source of this error. I can only conjecture 
that it is founded on a misreading by I)r. Stevenson of one 
of the cave inscriptions, which will be presently noticed, in 
which he identifies a petty Buddhist chief, Ndyah, named 
Agnimitra, with the great Sunga King of Magadha, who • 
•would certainly appear to have been a Brahmanist, as well 
as his father, Pushpamitra. J 

To the Beverend J. Stevensox, d. d., we owe the only 
series of translations that have yet appeared of the numerous 
inscriptions in the caves of Western India. These were 
published in 1857'^ from copies of the inscriptions prepared 
by Lieutenant Brett, which, though carefully and laboriously 
made, are deficient in many places, and are not sufficiently 
accurate in others to be fully relied upon. Por these reasons 
several passages, and even a few wffiole inscriptions, were left 
untranslated by Dr. Stevenson, whilst others were insuffi- 
ciently or incorrectly rendered l3y him. New and much more 
accurate copies of the inscriptions in the K&,nhari and N^sik 
caves have since been published by Mr. West, hut even 


Student’s Rlamial of Indian History, page 64. 
t Burnouf “Introduction ill’ Histoire dn Buddhisine Tndien,’’ page 431. 
J Sec tile drama of ZldlaviMgninntra. in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. 
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tliese are only liand copies, carefully reduced, it is true, "by 
sauares but still only band copies, and not fac-siomles or 
impressions. I bare myself visited both of these places, 
and I can state that I have not seen any inscriptions that 
would yield better impressions than the great Satrap and 
Andhra records of the Ndsik caves. The most beautiful 
and perfectly accurate impressions or rubbings of^ these 
precious records might have been made by Mr. West in one- 
tenth of the time which was occupied in making his much 
less trustworthy hand reductions. 


Taking Dr. Stevenson’s translations altogether, there is 
no doubt that he has succeeded in giving the general scope 
of all the more important inscriptions, and has thereby 
added a very valuable amount of authentic information 
to the scanty records of early Indian history. With some 
of the shorter inscriptions he has been less successful ; for 
iustauce, be bas taken Ddmildya as a masculine name, and 
identified Ddmild with the famous Chanakya, the minister 
of Chandra Gupta Maurya, thus ignoring, not only the 
feminine possessive termination in aya, hut also the pre- 
ceding feminine word JBliihlvwniya, or “ mendicant nun,” 
the inscription, in fact, being the simple, record of a gift of 
the female mendicant In a second short inscrip- 

tion, by reading Maharavistti “ of the emperor,” mstead of 
Maliarathisa, “ of Maharashtra,” he identifies the NdyaJc, 
or ‘'petty chief,” Agnimitra of Mahdrashtra with the great 
King Agnimitra of Magadha, the son of Puslipamitra, the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, f Again, in his anxiety to 
obtain some name that would help to fix the dates of these 
inscriptions, he has identified Salcara, with Yikramdditya by 
reading SaJcdri, where the preceding names of Nahh^o-a 
Kahusha, and Janamejaya, as well as the following name^of 
Yayati, should have shown him that the solar hero Saqara 
was the person really intended, f 


• ni 8 toT\c:v\ Twmes nnd facts contained in the Xanliari inscrintinna t 

V., page 29, Iso. 14, Inscription from Kanhari. inscriptions.—Bombay Journal, 
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1*0 Dr. Stevenson we owe the first real progress that 
was achieved since Prinsep, in reading the numerical figures 
of these old inscriptions. But he contented himself with 
noting the more obvious cyphers, and hastily adopted values 
for others, which in one case led him to make the curious 
blunder of assigning thirty-two days to a fortnight. This 
happened from reading the letter y as the figure for 30, by 
which he changed “ hatiya 2” into bati 32.”* 

Dr. Stevenson also published several papers on the early 
religion of the Hindus of Southern India, f and a single 
paper on the Tithyas or TirtJiaJcas of the Buddhists, whom 
he identifies with the GymnosojDhists of the Greeks, and 
with the Digamhara sect of Jains.l These papers show 
much patient research and accurate observation in a new 
and interesting field of inquiry, and lead us to regret that 
Dr. Stevenson should have been cut off in the very midst of 
his career, just when his judgment had become mature, 
and promised to guide his acknowledged scholarship to use- 
ful results. 


Since Stevenson’s death the study of archaeology in 
Western India has been taken up ably and enthusiastically 
by a Native gentleman. Dr. Bhatj Daji, whose contributions 
to the Bombay Journal have thrown much light on the early 
history of the northern half of the peninsula. As a scholar 
he very early earned the thanks of all students of Indian 
literature and history by his essay on the Poet Kalidasa, 
and by his translations of the inscriptions in the Ajanta 
Caves, and of the inscriptions of Budra D4ma and Skanda 
Gupta at Junagarh.§ His reputation has since been amply 
maintained by his interesting and valuable notice of the 
“Inroads of the Scythians into India,” 1| and by his discovery 
of the values of several of the unknown early numerals 
which had puzzled Dr. Stevenson.^ 

* See Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society, Vol. V., No. 18, inscription from Earle, 
line 3. 


t Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, V., pp. 189, 264, and 
Brahmanical worship of the Hindus of the Dakhan ditto, ni., 1, On 
of Buddhism mth Brahmanism in the reh'gion of the Hindus of the 
VII., 64, “ On the Buddha-Vaishnavas of the Dakhan.” 


“On the ante- 
the intermixture 


J Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. V. • r> * 

§ Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, VI., published in 1867, “ On 
K&hdasaf’ ditto, VIL, “ Ajanta Inscriptions," and “Translations of the Budra Dkma an 
Skanda Gupta Inscriptions at Jnnagarh.” 

II Ditto, IX., p. 139, “ The Inroads of the Scjrthians into India." 

V Ditto, VIII., p. 225, “ The Ancient Sanskrit Numerals in the Cave Inscriptions, an 
on the Sah Coins.” 
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But Dr. Bbaii Biji’s judgment has not hept pace with 
liis scholarship, and he has consequently been led to the 
publication of several very grave errors. He thus rashly 
announces his condemnation of Hr. Mill’s translation of 
part of the Bhitari Inscription : I may now warn writers 

on Indian antiquities against implicitly receiving as correct 
the names given by Hr. Mill of the female connexions of the 
Guptas, namely, Lichchhavi and Kum^ri Hevi.”* I am 
happily in a position to settle this point by proving the abso- 
lute accuracy of Hr. Mill’s translation, by referring Hr. 
Bhau Haji to the gold coins of Chandra Gupta bearing two 
figures, male and female, on the obverse, and a female seated 
on a lion on the reverse. These precious coins would almost 
seem to have been designed by Chandra Gupta’s mint-master 
for the special purpose of refuting- Hr. Bhau H^ji’s assertion, 
^ labelling the two figures on the obverse as “ Chandra 
and “ lixmdri J)eai,” and by adding the name of 
JjiG/ichfiavayah on the reverse.! 


In anottier place he has seriously nroposed the altera- 
tion oi the Chinese chronology of the pilgrim Hwen Thsang 
by sixty years to suit the date of Jayendra of Kashmir 

mentions that, on his arrival 
^ the capfial of Kashmir, he was lodged in the Jayendra 

^ one may sleep in a palace of Akhar 

vmiout becoming a contemporary of that great Moeul If 
not, then Hwen Thsang’s date is hopelessly dubious for he had 

Iseen a contemporary of thelnrln 

BliauB^jS ‘‘BihfSi?TCT proposed in Dr. 

curious error in what he calls Chronolgy,” to note the 

theBalablii Kings sunnorted 

In this genealogy Inotme copper plates. 
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Sena, or six without him, are born, many, and die in 36 years, 
which allows exactly six years to each generation.* 

His last proposal is to read clia Giliha rdjena in the 
Kh^lsi version of “the famous passage in Asoka’s edicts, 
which gives the names of the four Kings, — Ptolemy, Ahtigo- 
nus, Magas, and Alexander, — thus malnng GiliJca a Pali form 
of the Latin Gq'cbcL Put this name was not applied to the 
SelUnes until long after Asoka’s time, and could not pro- 
perly have been applied to the Macedonians at any time. 
Hr. Bhau D4ji says — “ I take this opportunity of announcing 
that the word KilaJdla^ or KailaJcila, Yavanas, which 
puzzled me before, is only a corruption, or rather a mis- 
lection of GiliJca or Greek.”t As I furnished Hr Bhau 
Haji with his copy of this portion of the Kh^lsi inscription, 
I am quite familiar with the words which he has thus 
strangely perverted. ' I read them as cJiatuli, 4, rajena, 
“the four, 4, Kings,” taking the character, which he has 
made a 7c, to be the numerical symbol for 4, a mere repetition 
of the written word cliaUili. The same repetition is found 
also in the Ariano Pali version of Kapurdigiri, where the 
word is followed by four upright strokes 1 1 1 1 , like 

the well known Eoman numeral, which cannot possibly mean 
anything else but the simple number 4. 

But in spite of these errors due to hasty opinions and 
rash speculations, which will no doubt be modified hereafter 
by more mature judgment, I feel that Hr. Bhau H^ji is a 
worthy successor of Hr. Stevenson, and that he has well 
sustained the cause of Indian archa3ology in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of my own share in the progress of Indian archmology 
I may be permitted to give a brief statement of what I have 
written, and of the discoveries which I have been able to 
make during a long and active career in India. The follow- 
ing is a list of my writings on my Indian antiquities : 

1. — i840 — Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, IX., p. 
867 — Hescription of some new Bactrian coins. 


Bombay Journal, VIII., p. 236, "Brief Survey of Indian Chronology — Genealogy 
of Calabhi Kings, p. 245, 

, + Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, IX., p. CXXIV. I note that both Dr. Blmi DJji 
and Babu Eajcndra Lai use the barbarous word “ mislection.” I believe that the KilaKda 
Havanas are not mentioned until after the Andhras, that is, not until several cen^nes alter 
the total extinction of the Greek power in North-West India and the Panjab. They were 
probably eitber ludo-Scytliians, or Fartliians- 
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2. — 1842 — ■’Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, SI., p. 
130 — Second notice of some new Bactrian coins. 

3. — ^1843 — Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journal — Account 
of tlie discoTcry of tlie ruins of the Buddhist city of Sanldsa. 

4. — ^1843 — ^Numismatic Chronicle — ^The ancient coinage 
of Kashmir, 

5. — ^1843 — Numismatic Chronicle — Attempt to explain 
some of the monograms on the Greek coins of Ariana and 
India. 


6.— 1845— Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XIV., 
p. 480 — ^Notice of some unpublished coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, 

I • — 1864 — The BhUsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments 
of Central India, 8vo. 

^ 8.— 185^Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XXIII,— ’ 
Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek inscriptions. 

9.— 1863— Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XXXII.— 
Translation of the Bactro-Pali inscription from Taxila. 

. Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal,XXXiy.— 

Coins of the mne Nagas, and of two other dynasties of 
Narwar and Gwalior. 


T>.- — ^Numismatic Chronicle — Coin of the Indian 

irmce Sophy tes, a contemporary of Alexander tlie Great. 

„ .P* — 1868-1869-1870 — ^Numismatic Chronicle — “Coins 
o± Alexander's successors in the Bast,” Part I. ; the Greeks 
of Bactriana, Ariana, and India. 

IJ*— 1870— The ancient Geography of India Vo1 T • 
the Buddhist period, 8vo. ^ vol. i.. 


publicly expressed to obtain more specimens o/fbo^ 
coins, “ which mark the decadence of 
Greek skill,” and of “those coins oo -IP f 
Greek legends differ, or record Native and 
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the Asiatic Society for that year. Several collectors then 
placed their cabinets at my disposal ; and with the purchase 
of a second collection from Kandahar and Sistan, I was able 
to prepare during the years 18430-41-4i2 no less than fifteen 
lithographed plates of all the known coins of the Greek and 
Indo-Scythian Kings of Bactriana^ Ariana, and India. 

While this work was in progress, I published, in 1842, 
a second notice of new Bactrian coins, in which I first made 
known the names of the Greek Kings Straton, Telephus, 
Hippostratus, Nikias, and Dyonysius, of the Greek Queen 
Kalliope, and of the Scytho-Parthian Kings Arsakes and 
Pakores. In these two papers I gave the true symbols of the 
Arian letters c?, and from the Native legends of the 
coins of Gondophares, Abdagases, and Telephus, and the true 
symbol for the compound letter 5^ from the coins of Straton 
and Hippostratus. These discoveries were followed up by 
finding the title of Strategasa, for the Greek StratSgos 
or General, on the coins of the Aspa Yarmma, which bear 
the name of the great King Azas on the obverse, and that 
of his Hindu General on the reverse. “ These,” as Prinsep 
truly said, are the most precious to the student of Indian 
history,” for they prove that the military discipline of the 
Greeks was still in use nearly half a century after their domi- 
nion had passed away. 

At the same time I found that the reverse legends of 
the coins of Queen Agathokhia, which had puzzled Prinsep 
and Lassen,' contained only the titles and name of Straton, 
who must, therefore, have been her husband. Continuing 
my discoveries, I obtained the true value of the Arian hh 
from the words bJirdta-gutrasa, or '' brother’s son,” which, 
on the coins of Abdagases are the equivalent of the Greek 
Adelphideos. Pollowing up this cine I next discovered the 
symbol for gh on the coins of the Native King Amoglm- 
hlmii. 

About the same time I assigned one of Prinsep’s series 
of imitations of the Indo-Scythian money to its proper country 
Kashmir, by identifying the coins of no less than eighteen 
of the Hindu Bajas, from Toram^na to Jaga Leva, who 
ruled fmm about A. D. 600 to 1200. This discovery was pub- 
lished ^in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1843. A few years 
later, in 1847, I was able to assign, another series of some 
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extent, but of later date and of less interest, to tbe Hindu 
Hajas of Kangra. 

In 1845, in a notice of some new coins of tbe Indo- 
Scytlnans, I first imblisbed tbe reading of tbe_ name of tbe 
great KusMn tribe of Indo-Scytbians on tbe coins of Kujula, 
and in tbe Mllnibyala inscription of General Court. At tbe 
same time I added a genuine Buddbist type to tbe known 
coins of Kanisbka. 

In January and February 1851, Lieutenant Maisey and 
myself explored a large number of Buddbist stupas, or 
topes, in tbe Bbilsa District. In tbe same year I submitted 
a short account of our discoyeries to H. H. Wilson, wbicb be 
pubbslied in tbe Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society. At 
tbe same time I prepared a detailed account of all tbe stupas 
that we explored, with translations of several hundred short 
inscriptions. This work, wbicb was completed in 1851, was 
not published until 1854, under tbe title of “ The Bbilsa 
Topes.” Twenty years have since passed, many of them 
years of rare experience in archeeological investigation, and 
I see no reason to alter the dates wbicb I then proposed of 
the third century B. 0., for tbe erection of all the principal 
topes, and of the first century A. D.‘ for tbe sculptured 
gateways of the great stupa. 


These dates have been generally accepted ; in fact, I am 
not aware that they have been disputed by any one save 
H. H. Wilson.-'' His arguments I will now examine at 
length, as it seems to me to be very important that there 
should be no doubt as to tbe age of these remarkable monu- 
ments, whose sculptures are so valuable for the illustration 
of Indian art. In justice also to myself I think it is 
absolutely necessary that I should take notice of the obiec 
tions wMcli Imre Ijeea publicly bmugbt forward in a Icctare 

on Buddha and Budaism, by so eminent an oriental scholar 
as Horace Hayman Wilson. 


Til stating that I make the age of the creat 

Bhilsa tope as old as Asoka « 5 xue gieat 

depending upon the identification of Gofiputra^^*th? 

or Hognbpntn, who presided, i t is Lfd! KthW S 
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in B. 0. 241, a statement altogetlier eiToneous, as Mogali- 
putra, Mandgala, or Maudgal%ana, was one of Sakya’s first 
disciples three centuries earlier.” In this passage it is 
Wilson’s own statement that is ** altogether erroneous,” and 
not mine; and I now repeat my former assertion that 
Mogaliputra did preside at the Buddhist synod held in the 
reign of Asoka. The mistake which Wilson has here made 
is a strange one for an oriental scholar, as he not only 
ignores the detailed history of this council given in the 
Mahawanso,^ but stranger still he confounds Mogal^na or 
Maudgalyayana, the disciple of Buddha, with one of his 
descendants, for Mogaliputra bears the same relation to 
Mogali that Will’s-son, or Wilson, does to Will. 

A little further on he falls into another error, equally 
great, and almost as strange as that just noticed. He objects 
to the date of the Bhilsa topes, which I had inferred from the 
inscriptions on the relic caskets, because “ no legitimate con- 
clusions can he drawn from inscriptions of this class as to 
the date of the Sd.nchi monuments,” as the presence of relics 
in any monument is no more a proof of its antiquity, than 
would the hail’s of Buddha, if ever dug up, prove the Shwe- 
Bagon of Rangoon to have been built in his day.” Here 
the professor has entirely lost sight of the one great fact on 
which I relied, that the inscriptions on the caskets are 
engraved in characters of A.sohoi s age. On this fact alone 
I argued that the stupas which contained these relic caskets 
must he as old as the reign of Asoka. Having ignored this 
fact altogether and tilted against an argument which I never 
used, he then proceeds to say that the topes of Ceylon 
appear to he of an earlier date, if we may credit the tradi- 
tion which ascribes the erection of the Ruanvelli mound at 
Anuradhapura to King Butthagamini, who reigned 161 B. 0. 
to 137 B. 0.” So that, in the opinion of one of the most 
eminent Sanskrit scholars, a tradition is of more historical 
value than a self-evident fact, the truth of which has been 
admitted by every one except Wilson himself. 

Having thus settled to his own satisfaction that the 
topes of Ceylon, which could not have been built before the 


* It seems almost superfluous to refer to tlie Mahawanso for a fact 
known; but as AVilson has publicly asserted that Mogaliputra was a disciple of Budd a 
himself, and has branded my statement as “ altogether erroneous/’ I refer the wader to the 
3rd Chapter of Tumour’s Mahawanso for the proceedings of the Fust 
under Mahakassapo ; to the 4th Chapter for the Second Synod ; and to the 5th CMpte 
the Third Synod, held during the reign of Asoka, under the guidance of Mogahputra. 
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conversion of tlie Ceylonese to Buddhism by Mahindoj the 
son of Asoka, are older than the great S^nchi stupa^, which, 
as I have pointed out in my Bhilsa topes, almost certainly 
gave its name to the hill of Ghetiyagiri which was known 
by that name before the birth of Mahindo, Wilson con- 
tinues his remarks as follows ; “ A somewhat earlier period 
than that of the Indian stupas may be assigned to another 
important class of Buddhist monuments, the cave temples 
belonging to that persuasion, but they also, as far as has 
been yet ascertained, are subsequent to Christianity.” Thus, 
according to Wilson, the cave temples of Western India, in 
which not a single inscription of Asoka’s period has yet 
been fonnd,^ are older than the Sanchi stupa, the railings of 
which are literally covered with inscriptions of Asoka’s age. 


But although the points to which W^ilson so strangely 
took exception are not inaccurate, there are in my Bhilsa 
topes several undoubted errors, of which, perhaps, the worst 
IS my making tlm five Kings of Magadha, whose names are 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, form a continuation of the 
great Gupta dynasty. Their true period would appear to 
have been seven hundred years prior to Hwen ThsangS visit 
or aoont 66 B, C Accordingly I look upon these fi4 Kras’s 
as the immediate successors of the Sunga dynasty in 
Magadh^, and the predecessors of the Gnptas, while the 

Bodk.Gaya’ 1 tlieS 


“ CoS ^ 

m which I made known the synfbols fw thp f 

and chh and rm,^- and annlied tbp rlfcf letters 

prove the Buddhist faith^of the Snvtl former 

phes, who calls himself L his 

the “ supporter of the true dliLm^H 
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©"bjected that tlie legends of these coins had not been satis- 
factorily read ; and he especially objected to the reading of 
the word Kshatrapasa or Satrap, the letters of which were 
very doubtful, and no other evidence being found to prove 
that this title had ever been borne by a Hindu prince.” 
The statement that no other evidence had been found is 
strangely incorrect, as Prinsep had found the title in the 
Girnar bridge inscription of Hudra Dama, a Hindu prince, 
and Wilson’s own translation of this inscription, afterwards 
furnished to Mr. Thomas, contains the title of MahaJcsJia- 
trajpa ajpplied to Hudra Ddma. The Satraps whose coins I 
brought to notice in this paper were Zeionises or Jihoniya, 
and Raziobalos or Pdjubul ; and I may add of the legends 
of their coins, which Wilson declared “ had not been satis- 
factorily read,” that every single letter was rightly assigned. 

In the same paper I first made known the names of the 
Scytho-Parthian Kings Orthagnes and Sasi, or Sasan, both of 
whom claim on their coins to be connexions of the great 
King -Gondophares. I also added my mite towards the 
identification of Chandra Gupta Maurya with Sandra- 
koptos by bringing to notice a fragment of Euphorion, 
the librarian of Antiochus the Great, which makes “ the 
Indian M6rias live in wooden houses,” and the statement of 
Hesy chins that “ the M6rias were Indian Kings.” 

In November 1861 I began my explorations as Archseo- 
Ibgical Surveyor to the Government of India, and the results 
of my four years’ work form the subject of the present 
volumes, in which are recorded the discovery of many 
ancient cities, of which the most famous are Taxila and 
Sangala in the PanjS,b, Srughna, Ahichhatra, Kosambi, and 
Sravasti in the north-west, and NManda in the east. 

In 1862 I discovered the names of the Macedonian 
months, j£rteniisios and /tjpellaios^ in two of the Ariauo Pali 
inscriptions from Afghanistan. This discovery was also 
made independently by Professor Howson ; and, although 
objected to by B^bu Rajendra E^l, it has since been fully 
.confirhted by the further discovery of the names of Fanemos 
and J)ai^io4 in other inscriptions. The name of Panemos 
occurs in the well known . Taxila inscription of the Satrap 


* Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Anta<iuities, II-; 68. 
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TAciH KimaahD,^M in tlio 78tli year of tlie great ^ King 
Mom I identified with tlie Moas of tfie coins, a 

condision whicli is no^ generally accepted. ^ ^ ' 

Uslied a partial translation of tfiis inscription, , 

made known tlie values of tlie Avian compounds of tfie letter 
T in tlie words p^irova, sarova, and dcharya, wlncliwCTOat tne 
same time independently made out in England by Professor 
Eowson. 


In a note on tbe same inscription, published shortly 
afterwards in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

I gave the true values of the old Indian cyphers for dO, 50, 
60, and 70, of which three had not previously been ascer- 
tained by Pr. Bhau B^ji in his iiaper published in the same 
journal. 

In 1865 appeared my essay on the “ Coins of the Nine 
Nt-gas, and of two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior.” 
The coins of the Naga Nings are of considerable importance 
as they are certainly as old as those of the Gupta dynasty, 
and comprise as many names. The 'coins of Pasupati are 
valuable, as their date is almost certain ; Pasupati being the 
son of Toram5.na, who ruled over the countries between the 
Jumna and the Narbada towards the end of the third cen- 
tury A. D. Tbe latest series of coins are also interesting 
as they are dated and include one Hindu Prince Ohahara 
Peva, who for a long time was the successful opponent 
of tbe early Muhammadan Kings of Pelhi. In the same 
paper I successfully identified Narwar with the city of 
Padmavati of the poet Bbavabhuti, by the names of no less 
than four streams in its immediate vicinity which are men- 
tioned in tbe drama of Malati and Madhava. 


Paring my stay in England from 1866 to 1870, I pub- 
lished first an account of the “ Coin of a Indian Prince 
Sophy tcs, a contemporary of Alexander,” preparatory to a 
lons-conlcmplatod work ou the “ Coins of idexandei's suo- 
ocssors East, of which the first part., aioiatiiig to the 
Greeks of Baotrina. Amua, and India, is now-ijiSHy oWlete. 
nmo out of ten portions haTiug already abf&ed ii tli4 
Envnismalip Chronuile In this work I liLc ddded ootns of 
the new Kings Artemidorus Emndw -V a 

phenes, and Straton II. S 

coins of nn Ipqc fitor, £^'6 described tbe 

corns of no less than thirty Kings with purb' Greek names, of 
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wliom only seven are mentioned in bistory. As the coins of 
several of these princes are found in considerable numbers in 
the Panj4b and North-'Western India, there can be little 
doubt that their conquests extended far into India, as stated 
by several Greek writers, and as admitted in a few passages 
of Sanskrit writers, which have only lately been made ac- 
cessible. The history of the Eastern Greeks is, therefore, 
intimately connected witk that of India for more than a 
century after the time of Asoka, when their dominions passed 
to the Indo- Scythians, whose occupation of Northern India, 
though equally certain, is barely acknowledged by Hindu 
writers. 

Of my last work, “ The Ancient Geography of India,” 
which appeared at the close of 1870, I will say no more 
than that it is chiefly devoted to the illustration of the cam- 
paigns of Alexander and of the pilgrimage of Hwen 
Thsang, 

In closing this review of the progress of^ Indian 
arclijeology, in which, the chief share has been achieved by 
men who were not professed scholars, I beg it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that we fleld .archaeologists make no 
claim to more than ordinary scholarship, and that if we 
have been successful in many of our archaeological re- 
searches, we can truly ascribe our success in great measure 
to the hitherto difficult path having been smoothed by the 
labours of our great San skrit scholars, whose translations 
have placed within our reach nearly all the chief works of 
Indian learning. If we have sometimes been able to per- 
ceive what had escaped the notice of our more learned 
contemporaries, it has been owing to the lift that we have 
got from them ; for, as the old scholiast says, Fygmcei 
gigantum humeros, 8fc., “ even pygmies on the shoulders of 
giants can see farther than the giants themselves.” 




AKCH^OLOGICAL EEPOET. 


Eeport of operations of tlie Arcliffiological Sm'veyor to the Government of 
India, during Season 1861-63- 

In the explorations which I have carried out during the 
past season, I have adhered strictly to the plan of proceedings 
sketched in the memorandum which I submitted to the 
Governor General in November 1861. I began work in 
December at Gaya; and after exploring all the places of 
antiquarian interest in Bih^r, Tirhut, and Ohamparan, I 
visited several ancient sites in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, and 
Jonpur, on my way to Ban&.ras, where, on the 3rd April, 
I closed work for the season. I will now give a brief sketch 
of my operations at the different places in the order in which 
I visited them : 

I. GAYA. 

^ There are two places of the name of Gaya, one of 
which is called Buddha- Oaya^ or Buddhistical Gaya, to 
distinguish it from the city of Gaya, which is situated sis 
miles to the northward.'^-' In Gaya itself there are no ancient 
buildings now existing ; but most of the present temples have 
been erected on former sites and with old materials. Statues, 
both Buddhistical and Brahmanical, are found in all parts 
of the old city, and more especially about the temples, where 
they are fixed in the walls, or in small recesses forming 
separate shrines in the court-yards of the larger temples. 
I have noted the names and localities of all these statues. 

The inscriptions at Gaya are numerous ; but, owing to 
the destruction of tbo ancient temples, there are bnt few 
of them in situ, or attached to the objects which they were 
origiually designed to commemorate. I have taken copies 
of a.11 the inscriptions, of which the most interesting is a 
Jong and perfect one, dated in the era of the Nirvdn^ or 
death of Buddha. I read the date as follows : 

; Bliai/maii jparinirvritta. mnwai 1619 Koa'UUcg hadi 1 Budlie, 

•That is, “in the year 1819 of the emancipation of Bhagarata, 
on "W ednesday, the first day of the waning moon of Kartik.” 


* Sue Plate III. 
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If the era here used is the same as that of the Buddhists of 
Ceylou and Burmah, which hegau iu 643 B. 0., tiie date of 
this iuscription udll he 1819 — 543= A. B, 1276. The style of - 
the letters is in keeping with this date, but is quite incom- 
patible with that derivable from the Chinese date of the 
era. The Chinese place the death of Buddha upwards of 
1,000 years before Christ, so that, aecording to them, the date 
of this inscription would be about A. B. 800, a period much 
too early for the style of character used in the inscription. 
But as the day of the week is here fortunately added, the date 
can be verified by calculation. According to my calculation 
the date of the inscription corresponds with Wednesday, the 
17th Septeniher, A. B. 1342. This would place the Nirvdna 
of Buddha in 477 B, C., which is the very year that was first 
proposed by myselt as the most probable date of that event. 
This corrected date has since been adopted by Professor IVf.nv 
Muller.* 


inscriptions, though less interesting, are 
still valuable for the light which they will throw upon the 
medieval period of Indian history. Several Rajas are raen- 
tioned in_ them ; and in one of them the date is very minutely 
detailed in several different eras. 

The most noteworthy places at Gaya are the temples of 

£ *■“*'””* or the “mace- 

beaiei,_ a title of Vishnn, and of Gayemcm J^evi. The 

figure in tins last temple is, however, that of BurgrT^ slayino’ 
the Buffalo, or Maheshasnr; hut as the destructiou of tlm 
AsurGaya is nniversally attributed to Vishnu this tcmnlc 
originally have contamed a statue of ’tSl IZKt 
Gayeswara Deva, or the "lord of OiTn ’’ 
or demon. All ’the gods anS godSes sS 4“’; 

^ve^c unable to keep him down, when Vislinu^n 
upon liim and prevailed; and the riant io 
lying there under the temple of ^slmu Ld Vf'- 
IS the Brahmanical stoiw for the f however, 

name is derived from Gaya that; -the 

on this vow spot rvas 

— ' in argument. 
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Several interesting scnlptnres, and one long and well pre- 
served inscription, are also to be seen at the Krishna 
KwdriJca temple. 

In the neighbourhood of the Vishnu-pad there is a deep 
tank called Siuaj Kiind, to the west of which is a temple to 
Siirya or the Sun. The vestibule of this temple is formed of 
two double rows of pillars, all ten feet in height, and all 
leaning more or less to the north. There are five pillars in 
each row. The whole temple, both inside and outside, has 
been repeatedly white-washed, so as almost to conceal • the 
ornaments of the pillars. One long inscription was found 
inside, and a second was afterwards obtained by scraping 
off the thick coating of white-wash from a part of the 
wall pointed out by a good-natured Brahman. This inscrip- 
tion was the valuable one first mentioned as containing a 
date in the era of the death of Buddha. 


The several hills in the immediate neighbourhood are 
also esteemed holy, and are accordingly crowned with temples. 
The highest of these, to the south of the town, is called 
jBraImjuzn, or Brahma-yoni, the temple on its summit being 
dedicated to the Sahti, or female energy of Brahma, whose 
five-headed statue is enshrined in the temple,^' This figure 
is placed on an old pedestal which is said to have been 
inscribed with a verse stating the date of erection in V. S. 
1690 or A. B. 1633. The destruction of the statue is attri- 


miich probability to Aurang Shah. On the left 
statue there is a small two-armed standing figure 

K 5e on the pedestal. It is, therefore, most probably 
’ Samhhund,th, the 3rd of the 2di Jain hierarchs, 
nizance is a horse. Beside this figure there is a 
■group of Siva and Parvati with the Bull Nandi below, and 
a skOrt imperfect inscription in three lines, of which only 
.one^b‘^1^ now remains. The characters belong to the period 
or 11th century. ^ liChe hill is 150 feet in height, 
steep on the town Vide.-, But the ascent hak been 
easy to pilgrims .by- the eirdction of a long flight of 
;;^^6’ from IM base to the^vpnpmit by the Mahratta Deva 
'^W®haq, .^fieb, since th^^jrafession of the present Maharaja 
9^'^Walior, that ^JUthin the last 18 years, as re- 
^ inscription ^ 


i|i^t into the pavement. 


ii-'l - .. 

Scb 
' BdS five 


*"111. for til'd position This statue belong^ properly to Siva who 

Sj as BiuhmS. liiiq onlv fottJMMas. 
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To tlie nortli of the town, the granite hill of Bdmsila 
rises to a height of 372 feet. The granite temple on its sum- 
mit contains a lingam called Bdtalesivara Mahadeva, as 
as small figures of Siva and P^rhati. The upper portion of 
this temple is modern, being constructed of various ancient 
fragments that do not fit well together, and which are in 
some instances placed upside down. The lower part of the 
tcmplG, from oiglit to ton foet in is nndonbtodly old 5 

and perhaps the date of 1071 Samvat, or A. P. 1014, found 
on one of the hlochs of the granite pavement may record the 
actual period of the erection of the temple. The basement 
mouldings are strikingly bold and effective. 

To the north-west of the town, the hill of Fretsila bears 
a small temple erected by Ahalya Pai to pacify the ghost or 
spirit (pretaj who is said to dwell in the hill. I could learn 
nothing of the origm of this spirit, who is held in great awe, 
from which I infer that he is identical with Yama, the god of 
death, one of whose titles is Fretaraja, or king of ghosts, that' 
is, of departed spirits. The hill is 541 feet in height, and its/! 
rocks are believed to contain gold. The shrine is much fre-’V 
quented by pilgrims who seek to appease the dread spirit by 
their offerings. There is a curious serpentine road leading from 
the foot of Bumsila to Pretsila. The road has been metalled, 
and trees have been planted on both sides of it' by some 
wealthy devotees. 

Fdma Gaya is a small hill on the eastern bank of the 
Phalgu lliver, opposite Brahmjuin. There are some ruins 
and broken statues scattered about it, but nothing of any 
interest except one short inscription of Sri MalieAa Fdla 
Fcvci, dated in the eighth year of his own reign, or of some 
new era. 


II. .BUDDHA-GAYA. 

i 

Buddha-f^ya is. famous as the locality of the holy Pinal 

^ for six years in mental 

ahstmction, until he .Atamed Buddhahood. The name is 
usually written BuddlUl^^aya; but -as it is commonly pro- 

^oubt that it was originally 
J oe cf celebrated- Bodhi-drfim or 

vionlcdg(^,. . A^#g and detailed account of this 
• the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 


sacred place is 


^>1.0 traveUed all over In4ia boW tlic years A. S. eSTnd 
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642. He describes minutely all the temjoles and statues 
wbicb surrounded tbe celebrated Pipal tree, known 
out tbe Buddhist world BodU-drum. Several of the 

obiects enumerated by the Chinese pilgrim I have been able 
to identify from their exact correspondence with his descrip- 
tion.''- 

The celebrated Bodhi tree still exists, but is very J^J^eh 
decayed; one large stem, with ^^vee branches to the westward, 
is still sreen but the other branches are barkless and lotten. 
The green branch perhaps belongs to some younger tree, as 
tlimlate numerous stems of apparently 
tered together. The tree must have been 
as the present Pipal is standing on a terrace '‘t ^ JO 
above the level of the sun'oundii^ country. J 
vigour in 1811, when seen by Br. Buchanan (Hannlton), 

who describes it as in all probability not ^ ^ 

of age. Hwen Thsang also "if /SuXhJ 
Hin^ Bimia Varmma after its destruction by King Sa ^ g , 
Sto “urtbe ground on which it had soj and moistened 
tbe earth with sugar-cane juice to prevent its leneval. 

Immediately to tlie east of the ifio'feet 

sxve brick temple, nearly 50 feet square a ‘ storv to the 
in height fcol the, granite Sw 

top of its broken pinnacle. his is 4 -v i Hwen 
Vihdr, from 160 to 170 feet height, descn 

Thsang as standing to the of piufsh bricks 

was about 20 paces square. It wa -j.!, ^Tpiqpci in stao-es 
plastered with line ;'it tas ornamented and w5 

iaeh niche holding a golden statue 

crowned with an amalalca fmt in gil ®”PP ' , ^ exactly 

tempH both in size a«e— ^^^Sed^t 

rhf£ti^“t;s£^ 

-. I — ^ -i.ii, I ■■ ■ * tlic "wovlti "^y 

Tliu life and trayels of Hwen TbsangJBgjp translation, tlie 

Jnlien in three volumes entitled I of Chinese and Sanslnt, com 

noik of twenty years 

with an intimate knowledge of UttddlnsS^Bffttnio, . 

duatiy and kaming. 
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witli ei^M tiers, or rows, of niclies, many of yliich still hold 
fio-ures of Buddha. These figures are made of plastered 
hrick, hut they were no douht formerly gilt, as is done with 
the plaster statues of the Burmese at the present day. 
There is, however, no trace of the copper-gilt amalaka 
fruit. I have thus been particular in noting the points of 
correspondence between the two temples, because there 
seems to me to he a very strong probability that the exist- 
ing temple was originally built by the celebrated Amara 
sSiha, the author of the Amara Kosha, as I will now pro- 
ceed to show. 


On the site of this tem]Dle, according to Hwen Thsang, 
there was originally a small Vihdr built by Asoka between 
259 and 241 B. Afterwards, a new temple of very great 
size was built by a Brahman in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the god Mahadeva conveyed to him in a vision. 
Inside the temple was placed a statue of the ascetic Buddha 
as he appeared when seated in meditation under the Bodhi 
tree. The statue was 11 feet and 6 inches in height, 8 feet 
8 inches in breadth across the knees, and 6 feet 2 niches 
across the shoulders. The figure was sitting cross-legged 
facing the cast. Now these particulars correspond almost 
exactly with the arrangements of the present building. Its 
doorway is towards the east, and cousec[uently the enshrined 
statue must have faced toward the east. The statue'itself has 
long ago disappeared, but its pedestal still reinaius in good 
order. Its dimensions are as follows : length 13 feet 2 inches,' 
breadth 5 feet 8 inches, and height 4 feet ^ irich which 
measurements agree most closely with those recorded by 
Hwen 'Jlpang ; namely 12 feet 5 inches in length by 4 feet 
2 inches m height. Considering how exactly both the temple 
and the pedestal of the figure con-espondin size and in other 
respects with tbc description of Hwen .Tlisang, I tbink tlierc 

fans,; «.o .ntfor ot the 

• JuKnn’a Hwca T5i«anj^,lL, 405. . . ^ 

+ P.c-fp.rchc;, to!. L, 
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temnle and. the erection of am image of Buddha, to the illus- 
trious Amta Seva, who is stated to Imye heon one of the 
o-OTS of the court of King Vikramaditya. The last fact 
Srves at once to identify Amara Beva with Amara Smha 
the author of the Amara Kosha, who, as a 
Vardlia MiUra and KMidds, must haye lived m A. D. 600. 
In this iMm-intion the temple is said to have been erected m 
?he eommLd of Buddha himself conveyed 

to hto in a vision. Here then wo have the ^ ^ 

is found in Hwen Thsang. In both statements, a 
in a vision receives oommaud from a deity to huild a temp e 
with an enshrined figure of a gof The correspondence is 
complete, excepting only one curious poi^ of dmeieuc 
the name of the god, whom the Buddhist Hwen Thsang des- 
crilies as tlie Erahmanical Mali^deva, but -wliom tlie J3iali- 
mauist Tccorder of the inscription calls Enddha bimseli. 


Tbe boly places at Bnddba-Gaya were Tisited between 
A. D. 399 and 4il4i by another Obinese pilgrim Ea-Hian, but 
bis account of tbem is unfortunately Ycry brief. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient to show that there Avas no temple in existence 
at that date. Ea-Hian notes the spot where Enddha, seated 
on a stone under a great tree, eat some 'rice j^resented to him 
by two maidens. 'Ibe stone still existed, and is described by 
Mm as about 6 feet in length and breadth, and 2 feet in 
height."^ Now, there is a large circular stone, 5 feet inches 
in. diameter and about 2 feet high, in the small temple of 
J^ffeswari Devi, which from its dimensions would seem to be 
itfi^Itlentical stone described by Ea-Hiau. It is a blue stone 
with whitish veins, and the surface is covered with 
Ji^^ntriC' circles of various miuMe -.ornaments. The second 
composed of Vajras only;- -The third is a wavy scroll, 
^^f;i^ith figures of men andnnim ak ; . These circles occupy 
15 'in ches, leaving > i tre a ' plain circle, 
l^fi(M‘es in diamgfeyinsidA^^lali is a square. This 
■Ble stone I believe same' as that mentioned by 

i^pifi^^,s^j|||f.as a bine stonVu^^h remarkable veins. f 

•' brought forward, such 

as yaKonllAistence of a:^jB^t^in: A. E. 100, the recorded 
er^lUPb-of n large one by^^ara’ Ee-^ about A. E. 500, and 

o.'XXXI. 

•j; Julien'a Hwen TJiSang, II., 471J ^ 
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tlie exact agreement in size as well as in material and orna- 
mentation between tire existing temple and tliat described by 
Hwen Thsang between A. D. 629 and 642, I feel satisfied 
that the present lofty temple is the identical one that was 
built by tbe celebrated Amara Sinba about A. D. 600. 


TTurtber information regarding this temple is to be found 
in tbe Burmese inscription discovered at Buddba-Gaya by 
the Burmese Mission iu 1833, and translated by Colonel 
Burney.* Another earlier translation by Hatna Pdla was 
published by James Prinsep. In this inscription tbe dates 
have been read differently by tbe two translators ; Batna 
PMa and J aines Prinsep reading 667 and 668, while Colonel 
Burney and his Burmese assistants read 467 and 468. I 
have carefully copied this inscription, and I am thus enabled 
to state positively that Colonel Burney was certainly wrong 
in adopting tbe earlier date in compliance with the views of 
the Burmese priests, whose object it was to reconcile the 
date of the inscription with their own history. James 
Irinsep remained unconvinced by Colonel Burney’s aro-u- 
ments, and appended a note to his translation, in which '’he 
states that the first figure of the upper date might be a little 
doubtful, but that the first six of tbe lower date seemed to 
iiim quite plain, and essentially different from the four which 

inscription. The two dates 
of 66 1 and 668 of the Burmese era, as read by Batna Pala, 
correspond with A. B. 1305 and 1306. ^ ua i a a, 

tnn. Burmese inscription, the erection of the original 

become ruined, it is said to have been re- 


OoIoTei 

««VoS.rv to sav t 2 , f’ is 

times boib priests and laymen are'“aic^''r °'^7 
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appaventlv been translated great,” has 
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■pretend to Teconcile tliese differences myself 5 but I submitted 
a copy of tbe inscription to Sir Arthur Pbayre, whose inti- 
mate knowledge; both of the Burmese language and of the 
Buddhist history, entitles him to give an authoritative opi- 
nion on the disputed points of this interesting record. He 
reads the two dates as 667 and 660, corresponding with A. H. 
1305 and 1298."- One thing is quite clear, if those different 
records are to be reconciled, namely, that JPentliagii-gyi (or 
JSailc Maliania) should represent' the Brahman of Hwen 
Thsang, and also the celebrated Amara Heva of Wilkin’s 
inscription. 

The Burmese inscription goes on to say that the temple, 
after being again destroyed, was re-built by King Thado. 
Then having once more become ruinous, the Lord of the 
White Elephant” and -the great “Eling of Bighteousness” 
deputed Sri Dliarmmapada jRajaguna to re-build it for a 
third time. After some delay, "the work was begun in A. H. 
1306, and the temple was consecrated in the following year 
1306. 

The granite pavement both inside the temple and in the 
court-yard outside is covered with rudely carved figures 
kneeling in adoration after the manner of the Burmese Shilco. 
T-wo specimens are given in Plate TI. with their accom- 
panying inscriptions. The uj)per. one is dated in Sam vat 
1386 or A. H. 1328, and the, lower one three years later. 
The inscriptions record the names of the worshippers. On the 
•left of the upper slab the inscription gives the name of a 
Tlnlkur and of two ThA.knrin&, no doubt his wives, one of 
whom is called Jdjo. Promi -the representation of a sUtpet as 
the'object of worship on -fLe -right of the upper slab, it would 
appear that at least one -iiqly^ was still standing ‘ at so 
■ latc^a date as A. I). 132^^ 

i. ■ ■ . '■ ■■■■ 

■ In front .of.'ihe- -Temple there is a small open 

.;^-|ignple. of four- pillars -edVering a large chcular stone, with 
7$wo human feet carved upqmat, -^his temple is now called 
‘^33uddJia~p'ad ; b'dt therfe-^a;^»ifte ffttlc doubt that it is the 
^;^ame -which is menti^jf^ Amara Leva’s inscription 

^iihder the name of * ^ or “Yishnu’s feet.” Origin- 

y';^£lly the feet' may hay^’' " ' 'pse of Buddha, which, on tbe 

dated Olli Jlarch ISgO." ' 
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decline of Buddhism, Tt^ere quietly appropriated to Vislinu by 
the accommodating Brahmans. There is a short Ndgari in- 
scription on the east side of the stone, giving the date of 
Sake 1230, which is equivalent to A. D. 1308.* 


There are other points of interest connected with the 
building of the Great Temple at Buddha-Gaya, such as the 
date of the Brahmanist King Sasdnglm, who rooted up the 
Bodhi tree, and placed an image of Mahddeva in the temple, 
as well as the date of his contemporary the Buddhist J^urna 
Varmma, who renewed the Bodhi tree. 


Close to the Great- Temple there is a small plain Scmiddh, 
or cenotaph, oA^er the remains of the earliest Brahmanical 
Mahant. ^ This is of no interest in itself, but the vestibule 
in front is supported on nine square sand-stone pillars, which 
have once formed part of a Buddhist railing, similar to those 
at Sauchi near Bhilsa, and which cannot be of much later 
date than Asoka. Many similar pillars, but of granite, 
support the arcades in one of the courts of the Mahant’s 
rcsidence. A few of them bear an inscription in the ancient 
.^li characters of Asoka’s well known records. Ay dye 
Kumgtye dunam, that is, “ Gift to the holy Kuragi;” There 
are altogether -33 of these pillars still remaining, of which five 
or SIX boar the above inscription. As the pillars are all sculp- 
tured, the value of the gift made to the holy Kuvagi 
could not have been less than 10,000 Knpees. Some of fhe 
sculptured has-reliefs on these pillars are highly interesting. 
They show the Buddhistic belief of the dono? in the.venera- 
focturo’'' and tees;; .they show the style of arohi- 

S wills of houses, gates and 

no kuij,, aud Of other worshippers of^^p^‘se}^-{: 

Of the 33 ancient pillars ahov^iferibed tbevp^r^ in 
of sand-stone from some distant -ouaiSillifotfl 9^1 nf 
from the ncighhouving. hills 

■Un;cns. o„s and. of ihf telw^seSTf 

•0 1 i .0 \ H. I'sjr a view of Uiis fammiBetono. 


t’- « n ’T- i'u.l' jnK-riptioD, ana Watci -VnU 

■ -s >0’ H l',-.- iV.l I '""" racilalUon?, 1 

. .t t, - , ’'hv «.io- ■ 



■v" 1*!-^ pillars o£ 

pavationa which have since 
! Jt to light a sinrilar scric.) 
the Great Tolnplo, 131 feet 
the lower horizontal rails 
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pillars ■were found in different localities, altliougli not far 
apart, I leliere that they originally formed different enclosures. 
The sand-stone pillars are said to haYC been fouud at the 
southern side of the Great Temple, and close to the holy 
Pipal tree. I believe, therefore, that they originally formed 
an enclosure round the Bodhi tree itself. The granite pillars 
are said to have been discovered about 60 yards to the east of 
the Great Temple ; and I think it probable tbat tbey once 
formed an enclosure either round the stu])a which stood on 
the spot where Buddha received a howl of rice and milk from 
two milkmaids. According to Hwen Thsang, this stupa was 
to the south-west of the Great Temple.* 

To the south-east of the Great Temple there is a small 
tank called Biiclholcar Tdl, which exactly answers the 
description given by the Chinese pilgrim of the tank of the 
dragon Muchalmda.i This agreement is so striking, that it 
was seen at once by the members of the Burmese Embassy. 


There are Wo ruined small temples to the east of the 
Great Temple, the nearer one being called Tara JDem, and 
the fmther one Vdgeswari Bern. But the former temple 
contains only a standing male figme, with a short inscription 
OTer tee right shoulder in characters of about A. D. 1000, 
Buddha-1) dsasy a, " (the gift) of the fortunate slave of 
Duaaha. The goddess T4ra belongs to the later days of 
uaumsm, after the introduction of Tdntrika doctrines. Tlie 
other temple contains a seated male figure, holding a lotus 

sword in his uplifted right hand, with 

^ope or solid tower on each side of him. 

of the Bodhi tree there is a ruined fortress 
fpet long by 1,000 feet broad, attributed to 
^^mara ^^nha Smira, This is possibly the same person 
™ara Deva who built the Great Temple, as the arched^ 
"■ fo the temple is said to have been built for 
"Of Amai'^ Smha’s B^ni when returning from 
h in the; . .^jan Biver to pay her devotions at 
he prese ; </ Si®. Sinlia down, to the 

,'‘^nnuld;is<^^ *'tgv**|rehgth6n the supposition of 
, • ■ s identity " author of. the Amara Tlosha. 


■'efeinaketliis'’' 

offotiiig of tlMS 
therefo 
s Eiven !)'« 


■ Mr 5V the Sanskrit name for “ ho'iled 
. the name of the holy spot where Buddha 
weans also a measure of land in Mahratti ; • 
i;o the holy spot of land.” 
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The remaining antiquities at Buddha-Gaya consist of 
numerous Buddhist statues of all sizes, some placed in small 
temples, and others scattered about the ruins ; but the great- 
est number of them, and by far the finest, are fixed in the 
•walls of the Mahant’s residence. 

The existing inscriptions at Buddha-Gaya are few in 
number, and, with one exception, they are of little im- 
portance. Two yaluable inscriptions, translated by Wilkins 
and James Prinsep, are no longer to be found ; nor does 
the Mahant know anything about them. This is the more 
to be regretted, as the former was the record already quoted 
of Amara Beva, and the other had a doubtful date which 
might have been re-examined. In searching for these, how- 
ever, I found a new inscription in the pavement of the gate- 
way of the Mahant’s residence. The tenon hinge of the o-ate 
■vnrks in a socket formed in the very middle of the insmlp- 
tion. There are two socket holes, the second one having 
belonged to an older gate, or having been cut in the wron^ 
position. This inscription opens with an invocation to 
Buddha. 


III. BAKROR. 

of n Buddha-Gaya, on the opposite bank 

of Si T S'™’’ immediately to the north 

Jtf Bailor, there are the ruins of a large brick 

to^the^orl "" spd-stoue piUar at a short distance 

is 150 feefc'b7oi?;.^^® rmned mound, which is called Katani, 
f m diameter at base, and 50 feet hio-h Tt is built 

of the usual large bricks, 15-’ “ - ' ^ 


lions have ■ Several excava- 

About ‘70 vears ac-n ^ search of bricks and treasure, 
fimirc of Bmldha impressed with a 

Badclha-Gava. My iaformatiS I n ^ 

the iMuhani him'^elf- however, derived from 

eastward fi ton ^ 

the locality as neuK, mstead of aT 

i>f the pillar, which iWtill irfsitu k 3 fS M ^ 

nnd lucre another fiao.,-npiu « ’ ^ y i; mch in diameter, 

iticasotx-s 3 feet O’- iiich in ^^^®’^m’tli -west that 

i„ .V m diameter. Bnt.ti r.r 


the rou 


O’- inkli '■“^norm-west that 

= ‘'°«“‘l-oAouoniiopiU^r, 
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liave been imbedded in masonry. The shaft of tins pillar is 
said to have been taken to Gaya by a former Magistrate. 
Accordingly in Sabebganj^ or the new city of Gaya, there 
is a sand-stone pillar 2 feet inches in diameter, and up- 
wards of 16 feet in height, which was set up as a central 
point in Sahebganj, as recorded in a Persian inscription by 
Charles B^dom Saheb (Boddam) in A. B. 1789. 

The tope and pillar of Bakror were visited by Hwen 
Thsang, who relates a story regarding the capture by a 
certain king of an " Elephant of Perfume” ( gandha-liasti) 
In a former existence, as a Bodhisatwa, Buddha was said to 
have been the son of this Elephant, and a stupa and pillar 
had accordingly been erected in commemoration of the 
tradition. There was also a sacred tank, which is, perhaps, 
represented by a small walled tank generally called Mdrttand 
JPohhar or Surctj JLwnd, that is, the “Tank of the Sun.” 
It is also called Buddhahund ; but this name was applied 
by some to a large unwalled tank about 800 feet square, 
immediately to the north of the small tank. An annual 
fair is held at the Suraj Kund, when thousands of pil- 
grims assemble to bathe in its holy waters. They sit in 
the water in roWs, and repeat, after their attendant Brah- 
mans, the names of all the holy places around Gaya. The 
ancient name of Bakror is said to have been Ajayapura. 


IV. PUNAWA. 

The village of Pun^w^ is situated 14< miles to the eastward 
of Gaya, between two hills of grey granite. To the north 
there is a fine old square tank called BudhoJcar Tdl, and to 
the east another tank called Karmndr Tdl. The principal 
object is a pillared temple of Trilohndth. As it stands at 
present, this temple is a modern work made up of different 
sized pillars of various patterns, some with and others witliout 
capitals, so as to bring them to the required height. Pilasters 
have even been made use of as whole pillars, with the old 
rough engaged backs left exposed.' One of the , doorways of 
hard blue stone is richly sculptured. In the centre, is a figure 
of the ascetic Buddha, with a three-pointed cfowli' over his 
head, and on each side of him nine figures with joined hands 


* JuUcn’s Hwen Thsang, III., 1. 
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kneeling towards Mm. The other doorways are of granite, 
and, though very plain, are evidently of the same age as the 
more higMy ornamented one.^ 

Several statues and granite pillars of different sizes are 
scattered about the foot of the hills. Portions of the usual 
Buddhist formula, “ Ye Dliai'mma” &c., are found upon 
some of the statues. There are no dates in any of these 
inscriptions, but the style of their letters fixes their date at 
about A. D. 1000. To the north-west, on a mound 60 feet 
square, there are five broken pillars and a broken statue of 
the three-headed goddess Vajra-Vardlii, one of the principal 
objects of worship amongst the later Buddhists. Two of 
her heads are human, but the third is that of a hog, and on 
the pedestal there are seven hogs. The ruined temple on 
this mound is called Ndrting. 


V. KURKIHAR. 

About three miles to the north-east of PanS,w4 is the 
large Tillage of Kurkihilr. It is not to be found in any of 

although It IS perhaps the largest place between the cities of 

?dnea mound ; K f Kurkihar consist of seTeral 

numerous statues and small Totive 
topes of dark blue stone haye been found. The principal 

“mediately to the 

south of the Tillage," A second less extensiye mound lies to 
the south-west; and there is a smaU mound o^Tloo toot 
square to the north of the village. The last .momft 

late "M-nor TTiffno i principal mass of ruin, the 

fnd a%e^ f statues’and 

showed tl.e soSfhScWk :?rBShist s^ 
north-west corner of this -tsucldhist stupa. In the 

been reached, and I ims ^ r 1'®'' 

figm-e and some otlinv vr. informed that a small 

the head man of tho discovered inside, 

had been found and all denied that anything 

also. ^ ^ viUagers iJieii denied tbe discoveiy 


** SntJ Plate XII. 
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The principal statue is a squatted fi^ire of the ascetic 
Buddha under the holy PijDal tree, or Bodlii-drtmi. Overhead 
there is a representation of the Nivocuia^ or death of Buddha, 
and on the pedestal there is an inscription in three lines, which 
is incomplete owing to the loss of a projecting corner of the 
base. To the right and left there are smaller figures of Mdyd 
standing under the Sal tree at the birth of Buddha, and of 
Buddha himself teaching the law at Bandras after his first 
attainment of Buddhahood. On the mound to the east there 
is a standing figure of Buddha, with a small attendant figure 
holding an umbrella over him. As this attendant has three 
heads, I believe that ^it represents the Hindu Triad in the 
humble position of a servitor of Buddha. 

At the north-east corner of the village there is a small 
rude Hindu temple of brick, in and about which a large 
number of statues have been collected. The temple is dedi- 
cated to Bdgheswari Devi (Vydghreswari), but the principal 
figure inside is a life-size statue of the eight-armed JDurgd 
conquering the Maheshdsur or Buffalo demon. The figure 
pointed out to me as that of B4gheswari was a four-armed 
female seated on a lion with a child in her lap ; but I believe 
that this figure reinesents either Indrdni with her son the 
infant Jayanta, or Shasti, the goddess of fecundity, a form 
of Durgd. The principal figure outside the temple is a life- 
size statue of AJeshobya, who is represented squatted under 
the Bodhi tree, in the same manner as the ascetic Buddha, 
with the left hand in the lap, and the right hand hanging 
over the knee. .There is a halo round the head inscribed 
with the usual Buddhist formula, '' Ye &c. ; and 

near the head there is a short inscription giving the name of 
the figure " Tim Alcslwhya-vajraf hUn.^^ 

I procured several short but interesting inscriptions at 
Kurkihdr. The name of Sdleala is mentioned in several of 
them, and also Kerala in Balcslmiades,^' The age of these 
inscriptioi^, judging from the shapes of the letters, must be 
about A. H. 800 to 1000. 

. The true name of KurJdMr is said to be Kurak-vihdr, 
to be only a contracted form of KdMmta^ 
pada Khava or “temple of the cock’s foot,” which must 
have been connected with the Kuhhuta-pdda-giri or 


* See Plate XHl. 
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Cock’s-foot kill, 'cvMck is deseriked ky kotk Pa-Hian and Hwea 
Tksang"^ Tke Sanskrit KuhJmta is tke same word as the 
Hindi Kukkar or Kurak, a cock, so that Kurak-mlidr is 
clearly tke same appellation as Kdlckuta-pctda Vilidra. 
There was a monastery also of tke same name, but this was 
close to JPdialiputra or Patna. Tke Kukkuta-pdda-giri was 
a tkree-peaked kill, which was celebrated as the abode of the 
great Kdsyapa, as well as tke scene of his death. On this 
account it was also called (xuru-pidda-parvaia, or '' Teacker’s- 
foot kill. Tke situation of Kurkilidr corresponds exactly 
with Pa-Hian’s account, excepting that there is no tkree- 
peaked kill in its neighbourhood. There are, however, three 
bare and rugged hills which rise boldly out of the plain 
about half a mile to tke north of the village. As these 
three hills touch one another at their bases, I think that they 
may fairly he identified with the three-peaked hill of Hwen 
Tlisang. 

VI. GIEYEK. 


neighbourhood of Gaya two parallel ranges 
of hills stretch towards the north-east for about 36 miles 
^_the bank of the Panch^na River, just opposite the village of 
Giryek. The easteiai end of the southern rano>e is much’ 
depressed, but the northern range maintains its height, and 
ends abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging tke Panchiina 
Eivcr.t ihe lower peak on the east is crowned with a soHd 
tonm’ of brick-work, well known as Jarasandlm-ka-haiilmk, or 
Jarasandha s throne,” while the higher peak on the west, 
the name of Giryek peculiarly , belongs, hears an 
the ruins of several buildings. 
rnmX ‘Appeal’ to have keen a viMr, or 

IrnSn ’r highest point of the terrace, whicli was 

rooms‘1^^^^^ ^ leading through pillared 

arc connected by a stepp pavement, 
conlmned -fiown to the foot of the hill 
o ^ GirybH At all tlie-;_CQmmanding 
ns road pre still to he seen the stone 
drick shtpa's from 5 and 6' feet to np- 
dianieter. At ihe foot of .the upper 


rooms. 

^ The two peaks 
whicli was formerly 
opposite the villao’c 
Jioints and bends of 
foimdalions of small 
wards of 12 feet in 


* Bull's Fft-Hinn, 
t Sot rates in. 


C. XXIIl. ; and Jiilicn’s Hwen Tbrang, ni;, 0, 
anti Xir. for the posftion of Giryek, 
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slope, and witliin 50 feet of Jarasandlia’s Ton'er, a tank 100 
feet square has been formed,, partly by excayation, and partly 
by building, up. There is a second tank, at a short distance 
to the north, formed by the excavation of the rock for build- 
ing materials. Both of these tanks are now dry. 

The stupa, called Jarasandha-ka-baithaJe^ is a solid 
cylindrical brick towerj . 28 feet in diameter, and 21 feet in 
height, resting on a square basement Id feet high. The 
cylinder was once surmounted by a solid dome or hemisphere 
of brick, of which only 6 feet now remain, and this dome 
must have been crowned with the usual umbrella rising out 
of a square base. The total height of the building could 
not, therefore, have been less than 55 feet or thereabouts. The 
surface has once been thickly plastered, and the style of 
ornamentation is similar to that of the Great Temple at 
Buddha Gaya.^ I sank a shaft 41 feet in depth from the top 
of the building right down to' the stone foundation ; and I 
continued a gallery, which had been begun many years ago, 
at the base of the cylinder, until it met the well sunk from 
above, but nothing whatever was discovered in either of these 
excavations to show the object of the building.. 

On the west side of „ .J-arasandha’s Tower, and almost 
touching its basement, I observed a low mound which seem- 
ed iike the ruin of another stupa. On clearing the top, 
however, I found a small chamber 5 feet 8 inches square, 
filled with rubbish. This chamber gradually wddened as it 
w^as cleared out, until it became 7 feet square. At 5^ feet 
in depth, the rubbish gave place to brick-work, below which 
was a stratum of stone, evidently the rough foundation of 
the building. In the south-west corner of the brick- wmrk, 
about one foot below the surface,. I found 84 seals of lac 
firmly imbedded in the mud mortar. The seals were all oval, but 
of different siz^^enerally about 3 inches long and 2 inches 
broad. All, hdiH^er, bore the same impression of a large 
stupa with four^^|ler stupas, on each side, the whole sur- 
rounded by ahjfl^^tipn in mediaeval Nagari characters. 
Ye I)]iarninia ]i^m'p$apk(i'Vci,.&>G., being the well knowni for- 
mula of the BucTdbi^^i'faitli. Externally, this building was 
square with projections^ the centre of each face and similar 
in its ornamentations to^he basement of Jarasandha’s ToAver. 

— — . — ^ 

• See Eli^KjXV. for a slpstcli of this stupa. 
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On tliG eastern side of tlie Pancli^na Eiver, tliere is an 
extensive mound of ruins, being balf a mile long from north 
to south, and 300 yards broad in its widest part. There are 
the remains of two paved ascents on the river side, and of 
three more on the opposite side of the mound. In the middle 
of the mound there is a small mud fort, and at the northern 
end there are several pieces of sculpture collected together 
from different places ; one of these is inscribed and dated in 
the year 42 of some unknown era, somewhere about the 
eleventh century, or perhaps even somewhat later. 


At two miles to the south-west of the village of Giryek, 
and one mile from Jarasandha’s Tower, there is a natural 
cavern in the southern face of the mountain, about 250 feet 
above the bed of the E^nganga rivulet. This' cave, caEed 
Gidhadwfir, is generaUy believed to communicate with Jaras- 
andha’s Tower; but an examination with torches proved it to 
be a natural fissure running upwards in the direction of the 
tower, but only 98 feet in length. The mouth of the cavern, 
IS 10 feet broad and 17 feet high ; but its height diminishes 
rapidly towards the end. The cave is filled with bats, and' 
the air IS oppressively warm and disagreeable, which alone 
IS sufficient to prove that there is no exit to the cavern 
otherwise there would he a draught of air right through it. 
1 ulturcs swarm ahout the precipitous cliffs, of pale grey horn 
stone, and I picked up their feathers in the mouth of the 

CtlTG. 


The remains at Giryek, which I have iust clescrihec 
appear to me to correspond exactly with the accounts o-ive 

J.-fi 1 ' points, wntiug each of them sino’l 

iK Siven by 

same llorv * En (i-sila-guha which refers to th 

questions k'ill elfS U ttat 
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following legend : One day, when taking exercise, a men- 
dicant, who was the stew’ard of the monastery, saw a flock 
of geese high in the air, and as the monks of his fraternity, 
although strictly ahstemious, had experienced great difficulty 
in procuring sufficient food, he exclaimed playfully — 
“ To-day the pittance of the monks is insufficient. O noble 
beings CMalidsatUvasJ you ought to have compassion on 
our circumstances.” No sooner had he spoken these words, 
than one of the geese fell dead at his feet. The horror-struck 
mendicant ran to tell the tale to his brethren, who became 
overwhelmed noth grief. Buddlia,” said they, “ established 
his law for man’s guidance under all circumstances. The 
(Great Vehicle) is the source of truth, while we 
have foolishly followed the doctrine of the Hindydna (Lesser 
Vehicle). Let us renounce our former opinions. This goose 
has taught us a salutary lesson, let us do honour to her emi- 
nent virtue by transmitting it to the most distant ages.” 
They accordingly built a stupa over the dead goose, which 
was interred in the base of the monument, and adorned it 
with an inscription -relating the pious devotion of the goose. 

If niy identification of the Giryek Hill with the Indra- 
sila-guha of Hwen Thsang is correct, there can be little doubt 
that J arasandha’s Tower is the very stupa that was built in 
honour of the devoted goose. Only this one stuj)a is men- 
tioned by Hwen Thsang, and Jarasandha’s Tower is the only 
mne now existing on the hill. In further corroboration of 
Pthis identification, I may mention that close by T found a 
^(.broken figure with a large goose carved on the pedestal ; and 
"further, that one of the stupas on the lac seals found on the 
spot, appears to bear a goose on its summit. As no mention 
V is made of any stupa by Ta-Hian, the erection of this tower 
most probably took place between his date and that of Hwen 

;Thsang,|j|pvahout A. D. 600. - 

' of Giryek corresponds so exactly both in 

bearing distance with, that of the hill of 
. that Hfeel quite, satisfied of their identity. No etymo- 

' iogy l*^S;:yltffieen proposed for the name of Giryek ; hut it 
seems tojihe not unlikely that it is nothing more than Giri- 
“.jdne hill,” that is,, the Hill of the Isolated Bock 

f* BjpUpf the.ipiigidm'litfiehtion the cave in the southern 
k fnr‘r>. n^),u coiTe.sponds cxactly with the 
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northern face of the soiith-n^est end of the mountain, at above 
one mile from the Son-hhS,nd4r Cave. 


Mount Viinila is clearly identical with the TVepullo of 
the Pali annals, and as its summit is now crowned with the 
ruins of a lofty stupa or chaitya, which is noticed hy Hweu 
Thsan^, I would identify it with the Chaityaka of the Ilahd- 
hhdrata. P>cgardmg the other three mountains, I have 
nothing at present to offer, hut I may mention that they 
are also crowned with small Jain temples. 

The old city between the hills is described hy Pa-Hian 
to he 5 or 6 li from east to west, and 7 or 8 li from north to 
south, that is, from 24 to 28 li or 4^ miles in circuit. Hwen- 
Thsang makes it 30 li or 5 miles in circuit, with its greatest 
length from east to west. My survey of the ancient ramparts 
gives a circuit of 24,500 feet, or 4|th miles, which is between 
the two statements of the Chinese pilgrims. Tlie greatest 
length is from north-west to south-east, so that there is no 
real discrepancy between the two statements as to the direc- 
tion of the greatest length of the old city. Each of them must 
have taken his measurement from the Nekpai embankment 
on the east (which has been described hy Major Kittoe) to 
some point on the north-west. If taken to the P4uch- 
Pandu angle of the ramparts, the direction would he W N 
W., and the length upwards of 8,000 feet; hut if taken to 
tiio temple of Torha Devi, the direction would he N. N. W 
and the distance upwards of 9,000 feet. * * ’ 


already quoted Pa-Hian’s statement that the 
fne hills form a girdle like the walls of a town” This 
agrees Avith Hwen Thsang's description, who savs that “hio-h 

four sides and W its exterior 
nails, nluch have a circuit of 150 h or 25 miles. Por this 
1 imher T propose to read 50 li or 8^ miles, a correction which is 
n isolutely necessary to make the statement tallv with the 

inoasm-omente of my survey. The follomus are th^dhlct 
distances between the hills • o tne cliiecfc 

1 . 


From TJaiblu'ir to Vipula 


3 . 

4. 




Vipiila to Faina 
Ihifna to Udnva 
IJdava to Soiia 
.SomI to llaibluVr 


] 2,000 feet 

4.500 

8.500 

7.000 

9.000 






Total 


41,000 feet. 
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This is somcwliat less tliaii eiglit miles ; 1)111 if tlie ascents 
and descents are taken into account, the actual length will 
correspond very closely witli the statement of Hwen Thsang 
when corrected to 60 K The old walls forming this exterior 
line of rampart are still to be seen in many places. ^ I traced 
them from Vipula-giri over Eatna-girito the Nekpai embank- 
ment, and thence onwards over Udaya-giri, 
sontWn outlet of the valley to Soaa-giri. outlet, 

the walls, Which are still in good order, are 13 feet thick 
To obtain a circuit of 25 miles, as given in Hwen Thsang s 
text, it would be necessary to carry these ramparts as lar as 
Giryek on the east. As similar ramparts exist_ on the GiiyeJi 
Hill, it is perhaps possible that Hwen Thsang intended to in- 
clude it in the circuit of his outer walls. But this immense 
circuit would not at all agree with his statement that ig 
mountains surround the city on four sides, for t e i® 

Hill of Giryek cannot in any way he said to form one oi tne 
sides of old E^jagriha. 

The new town of Eiij agriha is said to^have been built by 
King Srenika, otherwise called JBimhisdra, mther o 
Ajdtasatru^ the contemporary of Buddha. Its fonnda ion 
cannot, therefore, he placed later than 560 B. 

Buddhist chronology. In Hwen Thsang’s time (A. H- b 
642), the outer walls had already become ruinous, but t lie 
inner walls were still standing, and occupied a circuit or , 
or 3-|- miles. This statement corresponds tolerably well wi 
measurements of my survey, which make the cuemt o 
ramparts somewhat less than 3 miles. Buchanan cal s ne 
Kajagriha an irregular pentagon of 12,000 yards m diameter. 
This is clearly a misprint for 1.200 yai-ds, wluolr would gwe 
a circuit of 11,303 feet, or 2^ miles ; but this was probably 
the interior measurement, whicli, according to my ®mvey, is 
13,000 feet. The plan of new^ E^jagriha I make out to be an 
irregular pentagon of one long side and four 5 

sides, the whole circuit being 14260 feet outside the ditches, 

or rather less than three milesJ' 

On the south side towards the lihls 
interior, 2,000 feet long and 1,500 feet broad, 

to form a citadel. The stone ^^lls retaining Jheeaithen 
ramparts of this work are stiE in good ordei m m. y p 


* See plate XIV. 
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It is possible that this work may be of later date, as suggest- 
ed by Buchanan, but I am of opinion tliat it was simply tlie 
citadel of the new town, and that its walls liave suffered less 
from the effects of time, owing partly to their haring been 
more carefully and more massively built than the less imjpor- 
tant ramparts of the town, and partly to their having been 
occasionally repaired as a military position by the authori- 
ties, while the repairs of the town walls were neglected as 
being either unnecessary or too costly. 


The existing remains at Hdjagriha are not numerous. 
The place has been occupied at different times by Musalmdns 
and Brahmans, by whom the Buddhist stupas and vihdrs were 
pulled down to furnish materials for tombs, masjids, and 
temples. All the eminences that must once have been 
crowned by objects of Buddhist worship are now covered with 
Iffuhammeclan graves ; and all the Brahinanical temples about 
the hot springs have been constructed with the lai*ge bi’icks of 
Buddhist stupas. One of these last monuments can still be 
traced outside the south-west corner of the town in a laro’e 
circular hollow mound, which attracted the "notice of both 
Buchanan and Kittoe. I examined this mound carefully and 
I was satisfied that the hollow represented the orio’inal site of 
a stupa from which the bricks had been carried off while the 
surrounding circular mound represented the mass of earth and 

Trorkmen. The excavated 
stupa at Sarnalh, near Banaras, now offers almost exactlv the 
.^amc appearance. According to Hwen Thsang’s accomit, 
this circular hollow was the site of a stupa 60 fe?t in hei-ht 

there .vyas a stone nSlar 
oO feet high^U which was inscribed the Ifis^ry of the ?dun- 

foot of ’('r “nfuscdly 

loot ot the mountain, the rock has a onfiuJoi 

100 yard,, in length tvhleh at tL 

smoothed to a height of 19 foot in froalafflilf 

*0 fonn a lovl^aiife , 

HwcnThwig, IIJ., 33. ' ~~ "" 
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upwards of 30 feet in breadth. Two caves have been exca- 
vated out of ibe solid rock behind ; that to the west, now 
-called the Son Bbfindar, or “Treasury of gold,” being 31* feet 
long l^y 17 feet broad, and tliat to the east perhaps somewhat 
less 'in length, but of the same breadth. This cave has either 
fallen in naturally through the decay of the rock, or, whicli 
is more probable, was blown up by a zemindar in search of 
treasure, as related by Major Kittoe of the other cave. 

The Son Bhandar Cave has one door and one window. 
Inside there arc no traces of scats, or of pedestals of statues, 
and the walls and roof arc quite bare, excepting where a 
few scarcely legible inscriptions have been cut. There ai’e 
several short inscriptions on the jambs of the doorway, as 
well as on the outside. In the principal inscription, v/hich is 
on two lines outside, the author speaks of this cave as the 
“ auspicious cave,” evidently alluding to the fact of its former 
- occupation by Buddha for the purpose of meditating after his 
noonday meal. This inscription, which is not later than A. B. 
200, and is perhaps earlier, records that a certain “ Muni, 
named Yaira Deva, of powerful dignity, was able to obtain 
emancipation, having shut himself up for spiritual enjoyment 
in this auspicious ceil, a retired abode of Arhantas, fitted for 
an ascetic for the attainment of liberation.” On the east 
jamb of the door also the same epithet is ajjplied to this cave, 
as -if it was a well knowji name for it. This cave is excavated 
in. the south face of the hill, where there is a natural scarp 
fol? about one hundred yards in length. The face of the cliff 
at-the west end has been smoothed to a height of 19 feet, in 
front of which *ihe ground' has been levelled/ -to "form a plat- 
fmm of more feet. The cave itself, feet long by 

-^rfe'^t broad feet high. To the east there has been 

a second oav§,.dhdut 22| feet long by l7 feet broad ; but one 
halfijjjfiAhe fell in'" long ago, and the cave is now filled 

-wii^Wfeses ^^nk and earth. The floor, of this cave is pn a 

at of the So7v the front is in 

the.;^^^^ caves had sonientuilding or verandah 

agTjH^ duo numerous speket bores cut in the rock' 
abovoAhe reception of the' ends of beams. The 

udiolp 'lcn^H|^^Rjp3,Pleariug in front of the caves is 90 feet. 

valley between the five hills, and in 
•Mhe old citv of Bajagrihn, there is a ruined 
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VIII. BARAQAON or NALANDA. 


Due uoi’tli from Kujgir, ami seyeu miles distant;, lies the 
village of Baragaon, Trliicli is quite surrounded by ancient 
tanks and ruined mounds, and udiicb iDOSsesses finer and 
more nnmerous specimens of sculpture tban any otlicr place 
that I have visited. The ruins at Earagaon are so immense, 
that Dr. Buchanan was convinced it must have been the 
usual residence of the King ; and he was informed by a Jain 
Xnicst at Bihar that it was the residence of Baja Srenika 
and his ancestors. By the Brahmans these ruins are said to 
bo the ruins of Ktmdi^ntr, a city famed as the birth-place of 
llukmini, one of the wives of Krishna. But as Bfikmini 
was the daughter of Baja Bhishma, of Vidarbha, or Berdr, it 
seems probable that the Brahmans have mistaken Berar for 
Bihrir, which is only seven miles distant from Baragaon. • I 
therefore doubt the truth of this Brahmauical tradition, more 
especially as I can show beyond all doubt that the remains 
at Baragaon arc the ruins of Nfdanda, the most famous seat 
of Buddliist learning in all India. 


la-Hiau places the hamlet of Kalo at one 'i/ojcm or 7 
iniles from the Kill of the Isolated Rock, that is, ’from 
Giryek, and also the same distance from new Baiagriha.^-' 
Ihis account agrees exactly with the position of Barao-aoii 
with respect to Giryek and Bftiglr. In the Bali annals of 
Vcy ion also, Ralanda is stated to be one yojan distant from 
-Kapigrilia. Agmn Hwou Thsang describes RKanda as beimr 
^ distant from the holy Pipal tree' fit 

IS correct il' measured by tlie' road, the 
(liiect dnlanee measured on the map being 4,0 miles t '-He 
also desenbes it as being about 30 li, or 5 miles, to the norti 
^ l^'tia^’iha. ThiS'/distanco and direction also corres- 
pond with the positiomfqf- Baragaon, if the-«tanee be 
measured from the most northerly point of the old ramnarts 
, Insilv, in two inscriptions,-, whiih I discover 
itm place itscK is called Naiauda. This evidence Siems c?oB 
ch mvQ ; but f may add further that the exisiino. 

I itm now ahovit to i > o 

the cU..cnr.lic„.s o? mmutoly wiffi 


‘ xkw<, ivir!.ijj,.c. xxvjii. 

'i -Oui..!’- Ilv.oi! 1., 1.13, 
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Pa-Hiaii calls Nalanda tlie l)irtli-|Dlacc of Saripiitra, 
wlio was tlie riglit hand disciple of Buddha ; but this state- 
ment is not quite correct, as we learn, from the more detailed 
account of Hwen Thsang, that Sariputra was born at Kala- 
inndka, about half-way between Ndlcmcla and Indra-Silco 
Gulia, or about 4 miles to the south-east of the former place. 
IN'Manda has also been calied tbe bu’tli-place of Maha Moga- 
lana, who was the left hand disciple of Buddha ; but this 
is not quite correct, as the great Mogalrina, according to 
Hwen Thsang, was born at KuULci, 8 or 9 U, less than 
mile, to the south-west of NHanda. This place I was able 
to identify witli a ruined mound near Jagdisinir, at mile 
to the south-west of the ruins of Baragaon. 

The mound of Jagdispur is 200 feet square, and of 
little height, except in the south-east corner, where there is 
a considerable eminence, 70 feet square. On the southern 
edge of this height, there is a magnificent Him tree, under 
which scYeral statues have been collected. One of these is 
the finest and largest piece of sculpture that I have met with. 
It is a figure of the ascetic Buddha, seated under the Bodhi 
tree at Buddha-Gaya, and surrounded by horrible demons and 
alluring females, who arc seeking by different' means to 
distract Mm. On each side other scenes of his life are repre- 
sented, and over all Ins Idirvdn, or death.’ A large drawing* 
of this elaborate piece of sculj)ture is given by Buchanan.*^-' 
The slab is 15 feet high and 9-g- feet broad ; and, consider- 
ing the excellence pf the sculpture, the multiplicity of the 
details, and- .-the fine state of preservation, this work is in 
every .way wortlij^ijlf bemg preserved by photography. The 
figure is fealledH-nkmini by- the ignorant villagers, who daily 
smear its' forehead and nose with red lead, and pour milk over 
the mouth. The offering of milk is considered very eflica- 
cious ; but the most acceptable offering is a goat ; and- at 
the time of my visit, the ground was stiR wet ••nutli - the 
blood of a recently killed goat. 

The remains at Baragaon consist of numerous masses of 
brick ruins, amongst which the most conspicuous is a row of 
lofty conical mounds running north and south. These high 
mounds arc the remains of gigantic temifics at|;^hed to the 
famous monastery of Halanda. The great monastery itself 
can be readily traced by the square patches of cultivation 


» Ka-^tcm India, I., Plate XIII. 
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amongst a long mass of brick ruins 1,600 feet by 400 feet. 
These open spaces show tbe positions of the court-yards of 
the six smaller monasteries whiob are described by Hwen 
Thsang as being situated within one enclosure forming alto- 
gether eight courts. Pive of the six monasteries were built 
by fire consecutive princes of the same family, and the sixth 
by their successor, who is called King of Central India. No 
dates are given; but from the total silence of Pa-Hian 
regarding any of the magnificent buildings at N^landa, 
which are so minutely described by Hwen Thsang, I infer 
that they must have been built after A. I). 410. Pa-Hian 
simply states that he came to the hamlet of Nalo, “where 
Shriputra was born,” and this is all that he says of NManda.' 
But surely if the lofty temple of King BaUditya, which was 
300 feet in height, had then existed, it seems scarcely possi- 
ble_ that he should not have noticed it. I would, therefore, 
assign the probable date of the temples and monasteries of 
Nalanda to the two centuries between the visits of Pa-Hian 
and Hwen Thsang, or from A. H. 425 to 625. This date is 
further borne out by the fact recorded by Hwen Thsano- that 
the great temple of Baldditya was similar to that near the 
sacred Pipal tree at Buddha-Gaya. Now, as similarity of 
style may generally be taken as denoting proximity of date, 
the erection of Bdmditya’s temple at Nalanda may, with 
great pinbabdity, be assigned to the same century in which 
the Buddha-Gaya temple was built. As I have already 
shown this to be about A. H. 500, the date of the Ndlanda 
temple will ho between A. H. 450 and 550. 

inscribed stones lie scattered over the ruins of 
Baladiiya’s monastery. The letters are only masonl Sarks 
m then* forms are those of the 6th and 7th centuries. * 

and U.o jdaco .-a. na«o“ Wm Si 

existing immediately to the south of . i 
a small tank cdllcd Karnidya wl ’ monastery 

io the position of the NaliuL lank and ^°swei;s exactly 

identical pool gf the Naga. ' ^ doubt, tbe 

masses for tl,e different 

rounds ■■ I ..ill, tor convo,^e^eo“of dcscJ5,t“““aS=’i;‘fo? 
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tlie principal masses after the ancient tank on its ^restem. 
side. Other mounds will he described with reference to their 
relative positions with resj)ect to the principal ruins. In my 
survey of the ruins, I have also attached a letter of the 
alphabet to each separate mound. ^ 

Hwen Thsang begins his account with a xtihdr, or 
temple, just outside the western wall of the monastery, which 
had been erected on a spot where Buddha had dwelt for 
three months, explaining the sublime law for the benefit of 
the gods. This temple I would identify with the ruined 
mound marked A, still 63 feet in height and from 65 to 70 
feet in thickness near the top, and which is situated imme- 
diately to the westward of the ruined monastery. It stands 
to the east of the Pfinwa tank, and may, therefore, he called 
the Punwa mound. My excavations, which were carried 
down to a depth of 17 feet, exposed the straight walls of a 
temple. 

To the south, at 100 paces, there was a small stupa, 
erected over a spot where a pious mendicant, from a far 
country, had performed the panchdnga, or revei’ence of the 
five members (namely head, hands, and knees) in honour of 
Buddha. This stupa is well represented ^hy a small 
mound marked B, which is due south of the Punwa mound. 

- Still further to the south, there was a statue of Avalokites- 
wara. As this statue must have had some kind of covering 
as a shelter from 'the weather, I believe that it is repre- 
sented by another small ruined mound, marked 0, imme- 
diately to the south -of the last. ; 

To the south.of the statue there was a stupa, containing 
the hair and nails '-Of Buddha. Sick people recovemd-itheir 
health by making the circuit of this monument. • Another 
mound, marked D, to the east of the Hahela tank, corres- 
ponds with the position of this stupa exactly, 'as. it is due 
south of the last mormd C. It is still 20 feet high-. I 
an excavation in the top, which showed that the mound had 
been opened previously, as I found nothing bijt loose rubbish. 
The solid brick-work on aU sides, however, satisfied me that 
it was the ruin of an ancient stupa. ' - 


» See Plate XVI. 
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Out'^ide tlie western wall of the mouastciy, and close to 
a tank, there was another stnpa erected on the spot where 
Buddha had been questioned hj a heretic on the subject of 
life and death. A small mound, marked E, on the east hank 
of the Bolen Tank, corresponds exactly with the position of 
this stupa. 


At a short distance to the east there was a lofty Yihar, 
200 feet in licight, where Buddha had explained the law for 
four months. In the position here indicated, there stands 
the highest and largest of all the mounds, marked E. It is 
still 60 feet in height, with a diameter of 70 feet at 50 feet 
above the ground, and of 80 feet at 35 feet above the ground. 
As the outer edges of the walls are much broken, the original 
size of this massive building at the ground level cannot have 
been much less than 90 feet square. To ascertain its pro- 
bable height, we may compare it with the Great Temple at 
Buddha-Gaya, which has a base of 50 feet square, and a 
height of 1 GO feet. But as the copper-gilt amalahci fruit 
which once surmounted it no longer, exists, the original 
height cannot have been less than'lTO feet. Eow, tciking 
the same proportions for the Kalanda temple, we may deduce 
the height by simple rule-of-three, thus as 50 : 170 : :’90 : 306 

Ilwen Thsang states the height at only 
-00 feel, but there is a discrepancy in his statements of the 
height of another iNalanda tem|)lo, wliic]iileads.;me topronoac:' 
correcting the height of that mow under di%i^s'4on to.^SOjl. 

ilisjuig* au one placG^ 'JilUlvcs it 
anuihor place 300 feet liigh/". '^tthothaec 
suitue is said to he of Buddhja'Mihself/as' inF'aH 
Ihc BodhAiree,and, as the ofheV largo. tnmi>!r.i»-^«i.,,,.- 
n statue of.Buadha. il seems Itiglily prolwbi,! ; 

Ijcoii some ccmlusioiL bolM-oen t;lio accounts olMI'u; 

!ie -Vouml hi moas,^ “ 5 l>eigq»t ofeS roel.'a'b# 

in ll™ i-esp^ively 0, 8}. ■mid-U J.Pe'et 

state d 

»|.'vav,i^or 12 Ibet in il.ickuess. 

f .. •ipirc' I'H P!i\ n-i, „ 


feet liigh^i? 
|nts4;he enslulitiji 
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afc 60 feet above the groTind, tbe brokea wall is still 16 feet 
thick. Most probably the walls were not less than 20 feet 
thick at this height, which would leave an interior chamber 
30 feet square. There is now a great hollow in the centre of 
this mound, which I would recommend to be further excavat- 
ed down to the ground level, as I think it highly probable 
that both statues and inscriptions of much interest would be 
discovered. Perha^js the colossal statue of Puddha, the teacher 
now standing at the foot of. mound H., may have been 
originally enshrined in this temple."" 


In the north-east corner of the square terrace that sur- 
rounds this massive ruin, I found the remains of several small 
stupas, in’ ^afk- blue, stone of various sizes, from 10 to 30 feet 
in height; The .ornamental carvings are still in good order, 
many of them being very- elaborate. Rows after rows of 
Buddhas of all sizes are the most favourite deeoration. The 
solid hemispherical domes are from 1 foot to 4 feet in diame- 
ter. The basement and body of each stupa were built of 
separate stones, which were numbered for the guidance of 
the builders, and cramjDed together with iron to secure greater 
durability.' Ko amount of time, and not even an earth- 
quake, could have destroyed these small buildings. Their 
solid walls of iron-bound stones could only have yielded to 
the destructive fury of malignant. Brahmans. I tried to com- 
‘pi’ete a singlp,stnpa, 'bnt I soon found that several pieces were 
:mi^^,;-,^^||^eve, however,, .that’ a complete one might be 

in the sj^all court-yard opposite Mitra- 
6uld b(§.^l^ained complete, or nearly so, 
striking' 'ail’d: ornamental addition tcTdihe’, 


t1il||ti*fc'‘tdmpl,e, ai 



im. 


fl'wa^'STi'bSaqTiently ex§*vat6d By order of Government dnder the supqrln- 
taiif|j|fershair. ■ Tlio tcmple.stoo’d on a plinth'12 feet highJ{iBove thei^ound 
**T5^ra.(5Q 15 feet wido all j-jqmrid,], Tho inner room is 20 feebiqUafOi-Tvitii W cm . 
elist sideV Tlid walls;’ Ivliicli are of extreme tliicknegly'a're "large 

IRid'in'jndd'.'jy|herq MO few remains of plaster. But the lower 'walls /appear to be 
Ijjit oxncnalt^hoy Xro mvicli qra^cd. The remains of the pcdestaVdccupy nearly 
jj?? half of the inner rooiu^^ there wera no traces of any^^tatnes. Pieces 
^Itjas.werc, liowover, foundt ili'”thc entrance hall. A portioj^f the entrance 
4ern date, the same as at ^loJh-Gaya. Captain Bfarshall'iJiiics his account of 


Ittio nff with the following' op’i^pn', vrliich seems to bo well fonnoe'd : “ The general 
the' "building, t’A., tlit^’falso doorway, the abstraction of the idol*!, and the 


the gvplorlitions 

" ' r' t . 

side plaster, ali give -nio ^,e notion of the hnilding having been made use of 
alTW^ho’glorlos of the temple had p,4S/e:l away, and then to havoafcllen to pieces by neg- 
lect- nnd,coiis6qnent decay.” * 
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A sliort distance to the north of the Great Vihar,^ there 
was another temple containing a statue of the Bodhisatwa 
Avalolciteswara. This Saint is the same as the Fadma-pdni 
of the Tibetans, and is always represented with a lotus in his 
hand. An extensive low mound, marked G., immediately to 
the north of the great mound, corresponds exactly with the 
situation of this temple. 


To the north of the last temple there was a grand vihar, 
built by Baladitya, containing a statue of the ascetic Buddha. 
The height, as I have already noticed, is differently stated by 
Hwen Thsang at 200 and 300 feet. The lesser height I 
believe to be the correct one, more especially as Hwen Thsang 
mentions that in its magnificence, its size, and its statue of 
Buddha, it resembled the Great Temple at Buddha-Gaya. As 
this last was 170 feet in height, Baladitya’s Vih4r might 
very fairly be said to resemble it in size, if it was 200 feet 
high ; but if it was 300 feet in height, there could have been 
no resemblance whatever in the dimensions of a temple that 
was nearly t^vice as lofty. A mound, marked H., to the east 
of the Debar Tank, corresponds exactly with the situation of 
this temple. It is still 45 feet in height, with a breadth of 
60 feet at top from edge to edge of brick- work. As the 
facing has disappeared on all sides, the original breadth, at 
the ground level, could not have been less than 60 feet ; and 
if the relative proportions were the same as those of the 
Buddha-Gaya Temple, the height of this temple must have 
been 204 feet, or say, in round numbers, 200 feet, exactly as 
staled by. Hwen Thsang, There is a colossal statue of the 
ascetic Buddha in a small court-yard called Baithak Bhairav 
at the fdot of this mound, wdiich, in all probability, was the 
original statue.'cnshrined in Bdladitya’s Vihar. 


Tour other; buildings and statues, which I have been 
unable to identity, are next mentioned by HwenTbsafih who 
thou goes on to describe a brick vihar containing a very 
lofty copper stauic of Tara Bodhisatwa. This was situated at 
2 or 3 h to the north of the monastery, that is, between one- 
^ “’le. Now, at a distance of 2,000 

oi. file monastery, and to the east of the 

inaria-d' -f ^ temple, 

ruhi b-I-^ proximity to the village, this 

nun ha., supplied telerials for all the existing houses^and is 
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consequently of mucli smaller dimensions than those which 
haye been already described. But the remoyal of the bricks 
has exposed the actual walls of the temple in several places ; 
and, by making a few excavations, I was able to determine 
the exact dimensions of the base of this temjole. It was 70^ 
feet by 67 feet, and it stood on a raised terrace 6 feet in 
height and 125 feet square. If the relative proportion of 
base to height was the same as that of the Buddha- Gaya 
Temple, the height of this temple could not have been less 
than 228 or 240 feet, according to which side of the base is 
taken for the calculation. 

Hwen Thsang also mentions a large well which was just 
within the gateway on the south side of the surrounding walls 
of this vib^r. Now, there is a large well, marked P., imme- 
diately on the south side of the ruined mound above describ- 
ed, which must he the very one noticed by Hwen Thsang as 
having owed its origin to Buddha himself. 

• There are many other objects worthy of notice at Bara- 
gaon, which I can only briefly enumerate : 1st, The sculptures 
collected in the enclosure' at Baithak .Bhairav, marked M. 
2nd, The colossal figure of the ascetic Buddha at S. This 
statue is remarkable for having the names of the attendant 
figures inscribed over their heads. Thus we have Arya 
Sdrijputra and Arya Ufaudgaldyana inscribed over two flying 
figures carrying garlands ; and Arya Mitreyandtha and Arya 
Vasumitra over two attendant standing figures. An inscrip- 
tion in two lines on the hack rail of the seat gives dhe usual 
Buddhist formula, and adds that the statue wns “ the pious 
gift of GanggaM (a lady who had attained-.- ‘the religious 
rank of paramopdsiJcd.) This statue is .wfell worthy of 
being photographed. 3rd, A small temple, marked T., 
with figure of the three-headed goddess’ Vajra-Vardhi. 
The Buddhist formula is inscribed on this figure, which, is 
evidently one of those mistaken by Major Kittoe for Burgit 
slaying' the buffalo demon Maheshasur. The goddess has one 
porcine head, and there are seven hogs represented^ on the 
pedestal. 4th, A life-size ascetic Buddha village of 

Baragaon, and a number of smaller figures an adjacent 
•Hindu: temple, and also at.;the house of Mifi-ajit Zaniindar. 
5th, Two low. mounds to tlipi'uorth .of the^Hage marked V., 
one. having a four-armed image ' of Vlshailiph Garud, and the 
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other having two figures of Buddha seated on chairs. The 
former must clearly have belonged to a Brahmanical ^ temple. 
6thj Three statues at W., near the Tar Sing Tank, of which 
two are females and one a male figure seated with hands on 
knees. 7th, The small temple in the hamlet of Kapatiya, 
marked X., where there are several interesting figures col- 
lected. Amongst them there is a fine Vaji4 Var^hi, and 
a very good V^giswari, with an important inscription in 
two lines, which gives the name of the place N^landa, and is 
dated in the year 1 of the reign of the. paramount sovereign 
Sri Gopala Deva.^-'^ 8th, A large mound at Y., which looked 
lilce a ruined stupa. I sank a shaft 20 feet deep in the centre 
of the mound, and found that it was filled with rubbish. If, 
therefore, it was a stupa, it had been opened long before ; 
hut I am inclined to believe that it was a temple, as a large 
stone was found in the excavation at a depth of 13 feet. 
9th, A Jain temple at Z;, which is only remarkable as being 
of the same style of architecture as the Great Temple at 
Buddha-Gaya. It is probably of about the same age, or 
A. D. 500. Its present height is only 86 feet without the 
pinnacle, which is modern. The whole is white-wasfied. 
Inside the temple there are several Jain figures, of which 
that of Mahdvir bears the date of Samvat 1504 or A. 33.-^ 
1447. 10th, On the banks of the Suraj-kfind many interest- 
ing figiues are collected. They are chiefly Buddhist, but 
there are also some figures of Yishnu four-armed, of the 
A^^atar, of Siva : and and.’i^also of Surya 


Varaha 

himself. 
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must once have heen the site of some famous Buddhist VihAr. 
But the only existing Buddhist remains that I could find 
were votive stupas and fragments of figures. One of the last 
was inscribed with characters of about A, B. 900, but the 
inscription is unfortunately only a fragment. 


The city of Bihar consists principally of one long nar- 
row street, paved with rough stones. There are two bridges 
with pointed arches^ over some irrigation canals, the remains 
of former prosperity ; but the whole place is now dirty and 
decayed. In' aU directions are seen Musalm^n tombs ; the 
smaller ones of brick, the larger ones of squared and carved 
stones from the .usual Muhammadan quarries of ruined 
Buddhist or Brahmanical buildings. To the north-west of 
the city there is a long isolated hill, having a precipitously 
steep cliff bn its northern face, and on the southern face an 
easy slope in successive ledges of. rock. The hill is now 
’crowned by some Musalm&n buildings, of which the largest 
is said to be the tomb of Malik Bay4, but I believe that it is 
].the tomb of .oneTbrahim in the reign of Biruz, as I r'ead 
'both of these 'names in one of the inscriptions. To the - 
•nbrth-easfof ‘these tombs and distant 1,000 feet, on the 
highest point of the hill, there is a square platform of brick, 
'which must once have been the basement of a building. 


.perhaps of 'a stupa, while the more genial site of the Burgah, 
'.^li’ere fine trees are now growing, might once have held a 
fmlddhist Vihilr and its attend^l-hibhastery. 

"‘•One mile due east from and about 100 yards 

de the northern gate 'of thbjt^w^or^-'of Bih4r, there lies a 
d-stone pillar which bearfe>h|^^pari^te inscriptions of the 


P&upta Dynasty. IJnfortuna 
:^as peeled off considerably,'; 
^e incomplete. - ■The-.upper;J 
t^^pta, has lost both 'ends 
’if^e-third of-the 5^ihoIe.- TlH 
^he left-'uppery^^er, 
|||qttdm^ :^hefhi]^Hpllar isH 

.•ppcning^^* 

'-the 'missii^.^rt of 


I g&h, and about 100 yards 
Bih4r, there lies a 
Jarpte inscriptions of the 
sWjfim’face of the stone 
^^th of the inscriptions 
which is of Kumdra 
ie, beiug probably about 
nscription has lost only 
nknown amount at the 
^ But as the remaining 
’ letter the same as the 
^ tion, nearly the whole of 
corner can be restored at 
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once.'" This record apparently belongs to Skanda Gupta, 
tlie son and successor of Blumara Gupta, as the genealogy, 
as continued beyond Kum^ra in the same words as m the 
Bhitari inscription. 

Outside the northern gate of the old fort, there are some 
tombs that are said to belong to Christians, as they lie east 
and avest, whilst all Musalm^n tombs lie north and south. 
One of them bears an inscription' surmounted by a cross, 
which proves it to be a Christian tomb. The inscription I 
beheve to be in the iamenian character, but though it does 
not appear to be old, probably not more than fifty or a hun- 
dred years, yet I coidd not obtain any information regarding 
the tombs. 

The Cyclopean walls of the old fort are very curious; 
but as the fort has been fully described by Buchanan, it is 
unnecessary for me to do more than make this mention of it. 

X. GHOSEAWA. 

A Buddhistical inscription from GhosrS.w^, a village to 
the S. S. W. of Bih^ir, distant V miles, was first discovered 
by Major Kittoe, who published a translation of it made by 
Br, Ballantyne. This inscription is a very important one for 
the illustration of the later history of Buddhism, as it men- 
tions the existence, somewhere about the 8th or 9th century, 
of several of the most famous places of the Buddhists. Bor 
instance, it mentions, 1st, the Kanishka Monastery in the 
city of Nagarahdra, close to Jelalabad in the Kabul Valley ; 
2nd, the Vajrdsan, or Diamond throne of Buddha, at Buddha- 
Gaya ; *3rd, the Itidra-Sila pealc, W'hich I have already iden- 
tified with Giryek ; 4th, the Vihfir in Nalanda, the city of 
Vaso Varmma. This part of the translation, however, requires 
revision, as the name of Kalanda, which occurs twice, has 
in both instances been rendered as if it was merely a term 
for some ascetic posture, instead of the proper name of the 


raiir inscriptionR, and Plate XXVII. fortlio BhiUiri 
Pilhr ui"cn;>t!on. B-ibu Rjo'’'HBalal ilitra, in tlic Bcng.B Asiatic Society’s Journal 18GG, p. 

njoracy of laj; stal-incnt. He rays “General Cunninsham imafrines it 
t- <,^ „ 1 imagine nothing of the kind. My rernarkB refer 

l(, Ih.- jart of the m^cnption alone, and th« I again aF.=crt to ho “letter for letter 

r Autjaa transcript of line 4, where he renrlR /-rr/ffr- 

u.Uii'akA nlti' U m!Sd^u I.rcdeccs.or of Chandra avho.o 
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town wliicli contained tlie most famons monastery in all 
India. I will submit this inscription for re-translation. 

The other remains at G-hosrAw4 are few and unim- 
portant. There is a mound of hrick ruin touching the 
village^ and a small temple on a low mound with some 
broken figures between Ghosraw4 and the small village of 
As4nagar. The inscription obtained by Major Kittoe is 
now fixed in the wall of this temple. At the western foot 
of the Ghosr&w^ mound there is a four-armed standing male 
statue of life size, inscribed with the usual formula of the 
Buddhist faith. In the upper right hand there is a necklace, 
but the lower hand is open, the upper left hand holds a lotus, 
and the lower hand a bell. There is a small figure of Buddha 
in the head dress of the statue, from which I believe that 
this figure represents Avalokiteswara, as Hwen Thsang des- 
cribes a similar statue at the Kapotika Sanghardma. The 
characters of the inscription do not seem to me to be later 
than A. I). 800. 

On the top of the mound I found the lower portion of 
a female figure, of which the upper part was fixed in the 
ground near the As^nagar Temple. The statue is two-armed, 
and holds a lotus in one hand. It probably represents, 
Bharmma. There are two four-armed female attendants, 
that to the left carrying a human head. 

XI,. TITARAWA. 

At TitarS,wa, 2 miles to the north of Ghosn^wd, there 
is a fine large tank 1,200 feet in length, with a considerable 
mound of brick ruin to the north, and a colossal statue of 
the ascetic Buddha to the south, w’-hich is now called Bhahav. 
The pedestal is 7 feet broad, and the whole figure is still 9 feet 
high, although the ujpper portion is wanting. The usual 
Buddhist formula is inscribed on the lotus leaves of the 
pedestal. There are besides several others small and unim- 
portant, one of which bears the Buddhist formula, and another 
inscription in three lines of small letters. The greater 
portion of this inscription is injured, but sufidcient remains 
to declare the date of the statue, which I believe to be about 
A. D. 800 ; I can read the name of Mahdpala at the end 
of it. On the west side of the statue there is the foundation 
of a brick stupa, IS iect in diameter. 
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The mound of Titarawa is about 20 feet high, and has 
a small modem fort on the top, with a round tower at each 
of the angles. Excavations for bricks are still going on, as 
at the period of Major Kittoe’s visit. I traced the remains 
of several walls, from which I infer that the mound was the 
site of a large monastery. There is no mention of this place 
either in Ea-Hian or Hwen Thsang. 


XII. APHSAB. 

Eive miles to the east of GhosrS,w^, and on the eastern 
bank of the Sakri Eiver, there is a low hill covered with 
brick ruins, (ilose to a village called Aphsar. The long and 
important inscription of a second dynasty of Guptas, that 
was discovered at this place by Major Kittoe, is no lono-er to 
be found at Aphsar. The people are unanimous in seating 
that Major Ehttoe removed it to Nowdda for the purpose of 
copying it ; and he himself states that he “ brought it away 
to re-examine it, and to restore it as much as possible before 
havmg it fixed in a pedestal near tbe Vardba” in Apbsar. ' 
I enquired for tbis inscriptiou at Nowdda, at Gaya, and at 
BaniXras, but could not bear any thing of it. The loss of 
this important inscription is very much to be regretted;’ 
bnt mckily I possess a transcript of it in modern Nagari, • 
which Major Kittoe himself gave me in 1850 This has 
been submitted to Bahu Eajendralal Mitra for translation.’^^ 


XIII. BABABAR. 
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to the east-north- east of the Bela I)4k Bungalow. This 
hill is quite inaccessible, as it is formed entirely of huge 
masses of granite piled precipitously above one another, 
and crowned with a single lofty block that frowns grandly 
over the plains below. It is said that this pinnacle was 
formerly topped by another block, which was so nicely 
balanced that it used to rock even when a crow alighted 
upon it. Brom this belief the hill acquired the name of 
Kmiwa-Dol:, or the “crow’s swing,” or “rocking-stone.” 

At the northern foot of the Kauwa-Bol there has 
formerly been a temple of hewn granite. A large village 
must also once have existed on the north and east sides of 
the hill, as the foot of the hill, which is considerably raised 
above the fields, is strewn with broken bricks, hewn stones, 
and fragments of pottery. There are several IMuhammedan 
tombs on this mound, built chiefly of pillars and other 
squared and ornamented stones of some Hindu temple. 
The name of this old place is said 'to have been Samanpiir. 
Major Kittoe, however, was told that this name applied only 
to the northern portion of the ruins, the eastern portion 
being called Sarain, 

On the rocks of the northern face of the hill, nume- 
rous rude figures have been sculptured. One of these is a 
figure of Ganes, 2^ feet high, beside a lingam. Several of 
them represent Gauri tSanhar or Slara Ga 2 «’y.,.but the most 
common of these sculptures is the favourite figure of the 
four-armed I)urg4 slaying the llahesasuripx Buffialq/Bcmon. 
In her two right hands she holds a swoit'djand n^|deht, and 
in her upper left hand a shield, whil^^er :aa|p-left hand 
grasps the tail of the Buffalo. All ofr'^hefee '^^P&ahmanical 
figures ; but there are also rude of* Buddha seated, 

and one female figmn which is sadJopO be JPad/mavati^ or 
Mdyd Devi, but which is most proba^^^hly a representation 
of Dliarmma. In a recess on the ^^.'£ide of the MU,^ 
amidst the ruins of a large temple,’ of which several 
are still standing, there is a colossal figure of Budd^j^iie 
ascetic, as he appeared when seated in. mental abst^pion 
under the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya. A drawingj^'this 
figure has been given in Buchanan Hamil^^^ pastern , 
India.^ It is the largest statue that I have • s^i^^Ihe figure 


* Vol. I., Plate XrV., Fig. 5. 
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alone leing 8 feet liigh, mtli a breadtli across tbe slioulders 
of four feet, and of six feet across tlie knees. But the great 
statue in the temple of Buddha-Gaya, -which was seen and 
described by Hwen Thsang, was somewhat more than one- 
third larger, its dimensions being 11 feet 6 inches in 
height, 8 feet 8 inches in breadth across the knees, and G 
feet 6 inches across the shoulders. 


In the Barabar group of hills there are several distinct 
peaks, of which the most conspicuous are the Murali Peak 
to the north, and the Sanda Girl on the south, both of which 
join the Barabar or Siddlieswara Peak on the east. -On the 
summit of the Barabar Peak there is a small Hindu temple 
dedicated to Mahadeva, which contains a lingam called 
Siddheswara, and which, from an inscription in one of the 
caves mentioning this name, we Imow to be at least as old as 
the 6th or 7th cent-nry. Immediately to the south of the 
Baiabar Peak there lies a small valley, or basin, nearly souare 
in shape, and entirely surrounded by hills, except at two points 
on the north-east and south-east, where walls have been built 
to complete the enclosure. Its greatest length, measured, 
diagonally from peak to peak, is just half a mile, but the 
actual basin IS not more than 400 yards in len'gth bv 250 
yards in breadth.*"' & • 


tlie basin, ttei-e are two 
"“tier ground 

Vatril Cfnr, re-appoar in the sacred spring called 

a^ssembly is held in the month 
01 Mhuch apada for the pm'pose of bathing. On this side is 
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feet tMck, and, from 30 to 35 feet in lieiglit. The top of the 
ridge is rounded, and falls rapidly towards the east. It is 
divided longitudinally by natural cleavage into three separate 
masses. The block towards the north is much the smallest, 
being not more than 50 feet long by 27 feet in thickness. 
Originally it was probably about 80 or 100 feet in length, but 
its eastern end has been cut away to obtain access to the face 
of the central mass of rock, in which the Elao'na-Chopdr 
Cave has been excavated. A lingam and two rude Brahma- 
nical figures are sculptured on the end of the northern rock. 
The middle rock is between 200 and 300 feet in length, 
with a perpendicular face towards the north. The 
largest mass of rock which faces towards the south 
is rounded at top, but the lower part has been scarped 
to form a perpendicular wall for the two large caves now 
called Suddma and Lomas Jtishi. A level piece of ground, 
about 100 feet in width, intervenes between this great rock 
and the foot of the southern hill. Sheds and temporary build- 
ings are erected on this spot during the annual fair time, 
when the caves are visited by thousands of pilgrims. The 
ground is strewn with broken bricks and fragments of pottery, 
and the rubbish has now accumulated to a height of three feet 
above the floors of the caves. This null account for the fact 
of there having been one foot of water in this cave when 
visited by Buchanan. The water was drained away by Major 
Kittoe, who dug a tfench along the foot of the rock, and 
brought to light several pieces of stone pillars which pro- 
bably belonged to some portico or cloister in' front of the 
caves. ■ ' 

The Barabar Basin is’ naturally a strong defensive 
position, as it possesses plenty of water, and is only 
accessible at two points, on the north-east and ' south-east. 
jN'ow, both of these points have been closed by walls, 
and as there are also tracds of walls . .bn th§ surrounding 
hills, and more particularly on the ^'iddheswara Hill, it. 
seems certain that the place must oncp’ have been used as 
a stronghold. There is indeed a tradition of some Baja 
having been besieged in this place, and that he escaped by 
the narrow i^assage over the Siddheswara Hill. Its very 
name of Barabar, that is, lara and aioara, or Baraioara. the 
“ great enclosure,” points to the same conclusion, although 
this may have been originally applied ’to- the much larger 
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enclosure between tbe Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills, and' the- 
western branch of the Phalgu. Hiver, where, according to 
Buchanan’s information, the original Ham Gaya was situated. 
The numerous heaps of brick and stone that lie scattered over 
the plain would seem to show that this had once been the 
site of a large town. The situation is similar to that of old 
Baja-griha, namely, that of a small valley or basin almost 
siuTOunded by hills ; but in size it is very much less than 
the famous Girwraja^ or hill-encircled city of Jarasandha. 
This enclosure had the Barabar Hill on the west, the Sangar 
branch of the Phalgu River on the east, and the two parallel 
ridges of the Nagarjuni Hills to the north and south. It was 
upwards of one mile in length, with a mean width of half a 
mile and a circuit of rather more than three miles. The 
circuit of the hills surrounding old Baja-griha was about 
eight miles. 


The caves in the Barabar Hills are usually known as the 
Sat-gliara, or “ seven houses.” Major Kittoe proposed 
garbha, or the “ seven caves” as the true name ; but I thiak 
that Sapta-griho/i or, as it is pronounced in the vernacular of 
the present day, SaUghara^ is a preferable etymology, as it 

IS the very same name by which this collection of caves is 
now known. 


of 
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to the four caves vith seven chamhers in the Barabar group. 
It is true, indeed, that the Bar&har caves are somewhat older 
than those of Nagdrjuni, hut the difference of date is verj 
little, being not more than 30 years, as will be shown when I 
come to speak of the inscriptions. 

The Kama Chopdr Cave, marked A. in the ma]p, is 
situated in the northern face of the Barabar ridge of granite, 
which has already been described. The entrance, which is of 
Egyptian form, faces the north. The cave is 33 feet 6|- 
inches in Ipngth, by 14 feet in width.*' The sides of the 
cave are 6 feet inch in height, and the vaulted roof has a 
rise of 4 feet 8 inches, making the total height 10 feet 9 
inches. At the western end there is a raised platform 7 feet 
6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 1 foot 3 inches high. 
Erom its length I infer that this was the pedestal of a statue. 
The whole of the interior of the cave is polished. On the 
outside, and at the western corner of the entrance, there is a 
sunken tablet containing a short inscription of five lines in 
the ancient character of Asoka’s Pillars. It records the ex- 
cavation of the cave in the 19th year of the reign of Baja 
^iyadasi, that is, ofi Asoka himself.t This cave, therefore, 
dates as far back as 245 B. O. The inscription has been so 
much injured by the weather, that it is very difhcult to make 
out the letters satisfactorily. It also faces the north, so that 
no advantage can be obtained from the difference of light 
and shade which is caused by the sun in the hollows of the 
letters of such inscriptions as face in other directions. There 
are also several short inscriptions on the jambs of the door- 
way, shchas JBodhwmla “the root of Intelligence,” JDaridra 
Jcdntdra “the cave of the poor,” or “the mendicant’s -cave,” 
and others the records of mere visitors. 

The Suddma Cave, marked B. in the map, is situateff dn 
the same granite range, but on the opposite side of it; and 
with its entrance facing the south. The door-way, which 
is of Egyptian form, is sunk in a recess 6^ feet square 
and 2 feet deep. On the eastern wall of this recess oi 
porch, there is an inscription of two lines in the ancient Pah 
characters of Asoka’s Pillars. An attempt has been made tc 
obliterate the greater part of this inscription "with a chisel. 


* Sco Plato XIX , Fig. 1, for plan and section, 
f See plate XX., Xo, 1 Inscription. 
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"but owing to the great dejDth of the letters the worlr of des- 
truction was not an easy one, and the clearly cut lines of the 
original letters, with the exception of one, perhaps, at the 
end, are still distinctly traceable in the midst of the rough 
holes made by the destroyer’s chisel. This inscription re- 
cords the dedication by liaja JPiyadasi (that is, Asoka him- 
self), in the 12th year of his reign, of the Nigolia cave.* 
The excavation of this cave, therefore, dates as far back as 


252 B. 0., the very same year in which many of Asoka’s 
edicts were promulgated, as recorded in his different inscrip- 
tions both on pillars and rocks. The cave itself consists of 
two chambers, of which the inner one is nearly circular with 
a hemispherical domed roof. This roof, which projects 
beyond the wall of the circular room into the outer apart- 
ment, is considerably under-cut, as if to represent a thatch 
with its overhanging caves. The circular room is 19 feet II 
inches in diameter from west to east, and 19 feet from north 
to south. The outer apartment is 32 feet 9 inches in length, 
by 19 feet G inches in breadth. The walls are 6 feet 9 inches 
in height to the springing of the vaulted roof, which has a 
rise of 5 feet 6 inches, making the total height of the cham- 
ber 1,./ feet 3 inches. At the east end of this apartment 
there is a shaUow recess which may hare been intended as a 
mche tor a statue, or more probably as an entrance to another 
projected chamber. But the work was abandoned, soon after 

remains rough:,-, and unfinished, 

pSed liigWy 


to “^ii-’ked C. in the map, is similar 

its two to the size and arrangement of 

drcuHrr?o^^""^' interior of the 

walls of remain rmfinished. J The straight 

circulw roouf i? o^^^^ are pohshed' but the outer wall of thO 
marks arc voV viSld - polished. The chisel 

has oX SSd the roof, which 

lion of the roof wmild nX ®tiarp and distmct. The excava- 
appear to have been abandoned, owing 

• PElo XX., X-Q. 2 Inacription. 
t S^V;pJaU- XIX., Fig. 2. 
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to tlie work having reached a deep fissure/ which forms one 
of the natural lines of cleavage of the rock. It possesses no 
inscription. 

The door- way of this cave is exactly of the same size 
and of the same Egyptian form as that of the Sud;l.ma Cave, 
hut the entrance porch has been much enlarged, and has been, 
sculptured to represent what I believe to be the ornamental 
entrance of a wooden building. A tolerably faithful sketch 
of this entrance will be found in Buchanan,^" but owing to the 
accumulation of rubbish at the time the sketch was taken, 
the full height of the work is not shown. The incriptions 
also are represented as extending below the top of the door- 
way on one side, which is not the case, as they are all con- 
fined to the semi-circular space above the door. This sketch, 
however, shows distinctly the ends of the roofing beams and 
the bambu lattice work of the gable, just such as may still 
be seen in the wooden buildings of Barmah. 

As the inscriptions over •the door-way of this cave are all 
in the same character as those of the later princes of the 
Gupta djTiasty, the date of this sculptured fa9ade may be 
assigned to the 3rd or 4th century of om’ era. But as the 
cate itself corresponds, so exactly, both in size and in 
arrangements, with the Suddma Cave, I feel satisfied that it 
•j^nst have been excavated at the same time, and that, before 
enlargefiient of - the entrance porch, there must have 
^sted.;^j|||^’inscription of Asoka,;j^'ecording ^ the name and 

K t; ^ the cave.' The pres^fit inscriptions are deeply 
but the ietter^'^ar'e/not polished. There are 
tfS^nscriptions, the ,T#ppr'’pne, of two linesi being 
in date than fKedbwhr one, of four lines, in 
lafa^^ietters. Both^fi^^fiese inscriptions have been. 

J ames Priiisei^i’^’Jti^dj owing perhaps to the nus- 
efit?-.^ the lines did not perceive 

Ihaf transl^ons of both.^Xad, already been published by 
»?,^llldns in* the second voliime of the Asiatic Besearches. 
^There is^soine variation in ^e’fwo versions of these inscrip- 
tions, wlmch wiU be exam^Mkereafter. 

Th^hurth cave of tu|^Bai’S,bar group is that which is 
called i^hccc Mitra by-lMd^r’-Kittoe, but which was named 

■ ^ ^ Kustorn India; \ ol. I., J>. 104. 

+ Bengal AjsLntxcJSodety’s Journal; 1837;.^ €47. 
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simply yisiDa-jhopri, or “ Viswa’s Imt,” by my informants. 
This cave, marked D. in the map, is excavated in a large block 
of granite lying to the east'ward of the cave ridge and at a 
somewhat lower level. It consists of two rooms, an outer 
apartment or ante- chamber which is polished throughout, and 
an inner apartment of 11 feet in diameter, which is rough 
and unfinished. The former is 14 feet long by 8 feet 4 inches 
broad, and has an inscription on the right hand wall of four 
lines in the ancient Pali character of Asoka’s inscriptions. 
The last five letters have been purposely mutilated with the 
chisel, but they are still quite legible.^ The inscription, 
W'hich is otherwise perfect, records the dedication of the cave 
by Haja IBiyadasi (that is, Asoka himself,) in the 12th year of 
his reign, equivalent to 252 B. C. This is the only inscription 
in this cave which would seem to have escaped the notice of 
the Brahmanical occupants or visitors of the other caves. 
On the fioor of this outer chamber there are four oblong ' 
socket holes, which would appear to have been intended for 
the reception of timber framing, as suggested by Mai or 
Elttoe. 


The great cave in the ]SFaga,rjuni Hill, marked E. in the 
map, IS excavated in the southern face of the rock, at a 
height of 50 feet above the country. It is approached by 
a flight of stone steps, but the entrance is concealed partly 
by a tree and partly by an Idgdh wall, which was built 
by _ the last MusalmA,n occupants. It was inhabited when 
visited by Major :^ttoe in 184*7, but was ^mpty when I 
saw it. This cave IS 46 feet 5 inches long and 19 feet 2 
inches broad, both ends being semi-circular. The walls 
aie 0 feet 6 inches high, and the vaulted roof has a rise of 

height of 10 feet 6 inches.f The 
whole of the interior is polished, but quite plain. There 

^=aiVtThav?L^^^if^“^ modern date at one end, which is 
wtiid to hai e been the seat of a Mnsalmfln Saint, who was the 

disciple and successor of Haji Mdrmdymi. The door^av of 
oS '."d twt foettTBots S at 

ami half inol- a height ot 6 feet 

thovc ia*an imer eastern jamh of the door-way 

fan 0 ?>(ras"tS 

_i ^.lalc as tlioso over tho door-w av ot the Lomas Eishi 

V - Sec rbt<i XX., Xo. 3 Inscriplion. “ ^ 

t Stc rntc XIX, Tig. c. 
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Cave. This inscription has been translated by Wilkins and 
by James Prinsep.*' On the western jamb of the door there 
is a short inscription in large letters of the 7th or Sth century. 
Aolmrya Sri Yogananda, “the teacher Sri Togananda/’ whose 
name mil be found repeated in another cave.f 

On the outsidcj immediately over the door-way, there 
is a small sunken tablet, containing a short inscription of 
four lines in the ancient Pali characters of Asoka’s edicts. 
Tliis has been translated by James Prinsep.| The cave is 
called Gopi-lca-7cublia, that is, the “ Gopi’s or milkmaid's 
Cave.” The inscription records that “ The Gopi’s Cave, an 
abode lasting as the Sun and Moon, was caused to be exca- 
vated by Dasaratha, beloved of the Devas, on his accession 
to the throne, as a hermitage for the most devoted J3hadantas 
(Buddhist ascetics). ”§ 

The other two caves of the N4g4rjuni Group are situated 
in a low rocky ridge on the northern side of the hill. To 
the south, and in front of the caves, there are two raised 
terraces. The lower one to the eastward has a well, 9 feet 
in diameter and 23 feet deep, immediately in front of the 
entrance to the eastern cave, which in the inscription is 
called the “ Vapiya-haAmblia, or “ Vapiya Cave,” which I 
believe refers to the well (vapij above described, and which 
may, therefore, be translated as the “Well Cave.” The 
upper terrace ' .toi'the westward is 120 feet long from north to 
south, 60 feet .broad from west to east, and 10 feet in height 
above the plaiJ'. The walls are chiefly of brick, but there 
are several squared stones and granite pillars near the top. 
These must, I think, have been added afterwards by the 
Muhammedans when they occupied the' caves, for the platform 
is covered •with their small tombs. All around there are 
heaps of bricks and fragments of carved and squared stones 
which show that several buildings must once have existed in 
this place. The upper platform I believe to have been the 
site of a mlidr or Buddhist chapel monastery, but there is 
nothing now remaining to prove any Buddhist occupation, 
excepting only one fragment of a standing statue. 


^ Sec Asiatic Kescarcliesj I., 2S2 ; and Bengal xisiatic Society’s Journal, 1637, p- C72. 
i' Sec Plate XX., Xo. 7 Inscription, 
i Bengal Asiatic Sociotj^’s Journal, 1837, p. 677. 

§ See Plate XIX., Xo. 4 Inscription. 
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The Vapiya Cave, marked P. in the map, lias a small 
porch or ante-chamher, 6 feet long hy 5^ feet broad, from 
■which a door-way only 2 feet 10 inches wide leads to the 
principal room, which is 16 feet 9 inches long and H feet_3 
inches broad. The roof is vaulted, and 10 feet 6 inches in 
total height. The whole of the walls are highly polished. 
On the left hand side of the porch there is an inscription of 
four lines in the old Pali characters of Asoka’s edicts.* 
In this record the cave is called, as already mentioned, the 
Vapiya-lca-lmhha, or “the Well Cave,” in evident allusion to 
the well in front of it. The remainder of’ the inscription is 
word for word the same as that of the Gopf s Cave. There 
are several short inscriptions on the side walls of the porch 
and on the jambs of the door-way, but they are of little 
interest, as tliey merely record the names of visitors. The 
longest of them reads — 

AcJidrya Sri Yogananda ^rananmti Siddheswara, “The 
teacher Sri Yogananda offers adoration to Siddheswara.”t 
In this inscription we find the name of the lingam now exist- 
ing in the temple of the Bar3,bar Peak, recorded in characters 
of the 6th or 7th century. James Prinsep refers them to the 
6th century. A still older inscription, Videsa Vasusya 
Kirtilh, or “the renown of Vasu of Yidesa,” belongs, to the 
age of the Guptas. According to Buchanan, tliis cave is 
called Mirza Mandai, or the “Mirza’s house.” 

The third cave of the hf^g^rjuni Group, marked G. in the 
map, is situated immediately to the westward of the last 
cave, in a gap or natural cleft of the rock, which has pro- 
bably been enlarged by art. The entrance to the cave lies in 
this gap facing the east. It is a mere passage, only 2 feet 
10 inches in width and 6 feet inch in height, -anth a 
length k>f 7 feet 2 inches on the northern side, and of 5 feet 
0 inches' on the southern side. There are socket holes both 
above atid. below -for the reception of a wooden door. The 
cave itself is _1G feet 4 inches hy J feet 3 inches ; hut it has 
hcon divided into two rooms hy a rude hrick wall. This 
must have been the Avork of some ascetic of former days, as 
the only opening to the inner room appears to he too* small 
of any g romi-up man, and could only have 

* Sfc rhl<; XX., Xo. 5 Iiipcription, and I’late XIX, Fig. G, for plau. 

T T'Utv XX-, S Iif'criplioii, 
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been used by tbe occupant for tbe recei)tioii of food. On tbe 
right hand jamb of tbe door-way there is an inscription 
of four lines in the old Pali characters of Asoka’s edicts, in 
which this cave is called the T^adafhi-kd-JsubJia. The re- 
mainder of the record is letter for letter the same as those of 
the Gopi .and Vapiya Oaves. The meaning of the name of 
Vadathi I am not able to explain. The root vada means to 
separate or divide, to surround or encompass, and also to 
cover. Any one of these meanings might be appropriately 
applied as descriptive of the peculiar position of this cave, 
for it is entirely separated from the other cave ; it is encom- 
passed by the bluff rocks of the gap in which it is situated, 
and is so effectually covered or screened from view, that it 
altogether escaped the notice of Mr. Hathorne when he 
made copies of the inscriptions in the Gopi and Vapiya caves 
for James Prinsep. I think, therefore, that the term 
“ secluded” would be descriptive of the position of the cave, 
and I would suggest that VadatUiJca may probably be a 
vernacular form of vada + artJiika^ the whole meaning 
simply the cave of the “ secluded mendicants.” According to 
Buchanan, this cave is called the abode of H4ji MarmayanJ^ 

Prom the foregoing account of the Barabar caves, it will 
be seen that the two groups are separated by date as well as 
by position, the Satghara caves having been excavated in the 
12th and 19th years of Baja JPiyadisi (or Asoka) while 
those of Bagarjuni were excavated in the first year of 
Dasaratha, the beloved of the Devas. According to the 
Vishnu Purina, Dasaratha was the grandson of Asoka, and 
the son of Suyasas ; and as the son of Asoka, according to the 
Vaya Purana, reigned only eight years, the accession of 
Dasaratha must have taken place in 214i B. C. The age of 
the iSTfigdrjuni caves is, therefore, 31 years later than tbat 
of the Karna-choph', and 38 years later than that , of the 
Sudama and Viswa Oaves. '? " 

Prom the various inscriptions we learn that /tljese caves 
have been successively occupied by Buddhists^ ■ and by 
Brahmanists. They were originally excavated for ' tlie occu- 
pation of Buddhist monks by the Bings Asoka and Dasaratha 
in the third century before Christ. About the third or fourth 
century after Christ, the Kings Sardula Varmma and Ananta 
Varmma, placed Brahmanical images of Deva-mdta, of 

Sco Plato XIX., Fig. 7, for plan, and Plate XX., No. 6, for inscription. 
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Katyayan% and of Mahddeva and his wife in three of the 
cares. At a somewhat later date, in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, the teacher Yogananda recorded his adoration of the Sid'- 
dhesioara lingam..^hiB occupation hy Brahmans in the seventh 
century may account for the silence of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang regarding the caves, which, as being in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Gaya, would otherwise have 
attracted liis attention. At a still later date, somewhere about 
the twelfth century, the Jogi-Karmamdrga and the pilgrim 
JdliayanJcaro, Ndtim visited the caves and inscribed tiieir 
names.’" Still later, the Nag^rjuni caves were occupied by 
Musalmdn Bakirs. ' The Idg4h outside the Gopi Cave is said 
to be only 150 years old, but the numerous graves on the 
raised terrace in front of the Vapiya Cave would seem to 
denote a much longer occupation of probably not less than 
300 or 400 years. 


During this successive occupation, the caves would 
appear to have received new names, as not one of the ancient 
names recorded in the inscriptions has been preserved. 
Indeed, the most ancient names would seem to have been lost 
at a very early date, for the Gopi Cave of Dasaratha is desig- 
nated by Ananta Varmma as “ this cavern of the Vindhya 
mountains, and the Vodcttlii Cave is called simply " this 
Cave,” as if the ancient nmnes had already been forgotten. 
Similarly, the Domos liishiCaveis called JPi'avara-giri-gnhci, 
or “ the great mountain cave.” Brom these instances, I would 
infer that the present names of the caves are all of later date 
than the time of Ananta Yarmma in the third or fourth ceu- 
ui^ . That thcy^ ivere also of Brahmanical origin seems to me 
to 1)0 <imto certain for the following reasons : Karna-clwpar 
I, lake to be simiJy Kanm-jhopra, or ■' Kama’s Hut,” so named 
aftci Ikai na, :png of Angga, the illegitimate son of Pritha, 
the mother ol the Pandus. Similarly, Zomas BisJii who 
was described to Buchanan as a “ very hairv saint no 
doubt the same as Loma-puda or " hairy foot ” who was also 
one of ihe Kings of 4n4a (or Bhagal^iO^ Burar Loma- 
pada IS onlj a descriptive appellation of a Prince whose 
^u c name was Das aratha, it would seem as if the’ .name of 


-ri; ‘ Cave, llie otlior 

if'., rccordft of little iraportniice. 

i y I5u‘v\hl'» vut •!« Ui * thope caves vere mlialDitcd, 

. ^ t a t \ uUn^ - kte U.S the third or feurtli century A . D. 
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Dasaratta, tlie foundei’ of the three Nagarjuni Caves, had ac- 
tually heen preserved down to a comparatively late period, and 
was then ignorantly referred by the Brahmans to the early king 
of Angga, instead of to the Maurya Prince of Magatha. Re- 
garding the name of Suda/nia or ^udhdma, I am unable to 
offer any conjecture; but Visioamitra was one of the most 
celebrated of the seven Rishis, or great Rrahmanical Saints. 

The silence of Hwen Thsang regarding the' caves has 
been already noticed ; but I have a suspicion that he had heard 
of the celebrated spring of the Fatal Gangd at the foot of the 
Rar^bar Hill. According to his account, there was a famous 
spring of pure water situated at 30 li (or 6 miles) to the north 
of Gaya.^ Now, as I could not hear of any spring to the 
northward of Gaya nearer than Barabar, I would suggest 
that Hwen Thsang’s distance of 3< > li should be corrected to 
130 li (or 21f miles), wRich would make his famous spring 
agree exactly with the position of the Fatal Ganga^ accord- 
ing to the distance by road, which is 13 miles to the Bela 
H^k Bungalow + 6 to the Kauwa-Hol Hill + 2 more to the 
P4tH Gang^. Hwen Thsang adds that “ the Indians, follow- 
ing an ancient tradition, called this spring the ‘ holy water’ 
(I’eau sainte), and that at all times wRoever drank of it, or 
'bathed in it, was instantly purified from the stain of bis sins.” 
Now the source of the P4t41 Gang^ is still hold in such esteem 
that, according to Buchanan, from 20,000 to 50,000 people 
assemble annually in the middle of the month of BbS^drapada 
to bathe in its waters, and about 500 people bathe daily 
during the whole of that month. 

Should this identification be correct, it would seem to 
be almost certain that towards the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, not only were these caves occupied by the 
Brahmans, but the very memory of their Buddhist origin 
had either been forgotten or was carefully concealed. 


XIV. DHARAWAT. 

The JDhardivat group of hills lies immediately to the 
north w^ard of the Barabar hills, about l-lmile distant. There 
are t-wo distinct ridges running from west to east, that to the 


* Julien’s Hwen Ths,mg, II., 455. 
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south heitLg nearly two miles “ 

Sfar ^?0 martwat a pass between the Gure^a 

wLamefit™^. wMch'iulomre? daysTas oooupieYl^y 
some establishment of the Buddhists. On the ®J°P® 

of the hill there are two brick terraces 

■UR a-ainst tlie rock. The eastern teraace is 60 feet long by 
20 fe°et broad, and 60 feet above the plain. Near 
solid brick-work can still be seen for 20 feet ^eigbt below 
wbicb the brick rubbish reaches to the foot of the bill, i 
second terrace lies more than 200 feet to the 
the other ; it has a front of 250 feet, but its height is not 
more than 15 feet above the plain. On this toace there are 
two broken Buddhist figures, and beneath it there are four 
others, of whicli one bears the usual Buddhist formula ot 
“ Te Dharmma hetu pralhavat &-c.,’ in characters oi the 
9th or 10th century. 


To the north of the Batani Hill there is a large tank called 
Chdnclolchar TM, 2,000 feet in length and 800 feet in width. 
On the eastern embankment there is a new temple to jMaha- 
deva, only three years old, and close beside it a very small 
old temple to Narsingh. Outside this temple there is a very 
fine life-size statue named Bhairav. The figure stands under 
a thick stem of lotus which forms an arch overhead, and from 
^Yhich little curling branches strike off on both sides, ending 
in lotus flowers which support tiny figures of men, women, 
and animals. The statue has twelve arms, and bears in the 
head-dress a small figure of Buddha squatted with hands in 
lap. I' recognized it at once as a statue of the famous 
JBodhimticct Avcilohiie&icara. Beside the statue, there are 
several sculiffured stones containing rows of Buddhas, and 
also several fragments of votive stupas, and two slabs with 
representations of the Nava-graha, or “ nine planets.” There 
arc also numerous fragments of sculptm-e under a Pipal tree 
close by, two of which bear inscriptions in characters of the 
9lh or 10th centmy. 


To the north-cast of the Chhndokhar Thl there is an ex- 
tensive mound of hrick ruin, which, is prohahly only the 
remains of the former town of Bhardwat. In the north-west 


• See I’Litc Xo- XVjri. 
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corner of tliis mound there are two small eminences, which 
may be the remains of temples, hut as the surface of the 
mound now presents nothing but small fragments of bricks, 
all the larger bricks having been removed to furnish materials 
for the present village, it is quite impossible to say what kind 
of buildings may once have stood upon it. All that can be 
inferred, I think, from the present remains is, that Dhar^wat 
must at one time, probably about the 8th or 9th century, 
have been the seat of a considerable Buddhist community. 
Major Kittoe paid a hurried visit to Dharawat by moon-light. 
He notices the twelve-armed figure, which he calls a Buddhist 
sculpture, as being very remarkable. 

XV. BESARH. 

The villalge of JBesdrh, or JBesddh in Nagari characters, is 
situated 27 miles, a little to the east of north from Patna, and 
20 miles from H^jipur on the left bank of the Granges. Both 
the distance and directionProm Patna point to this place as the 
representative of the ancient Vaisdli. The name also is the 
same, as it is written JBesdrh by Abul Pazl in his Ain 
Akbari.* Now, Hwen Thsang places the King’s Palace in 
Vaisdli at 120 li, or 20 miles, to the east of north from the 
northern bank of the' Ganges opposite P^taliputra, that is, 
from the present Hdjipur.f He also describes the King’s 
Palace as being from 1 to 5 li (from 3,500 to 4,400 feet) in 
circuit, which agrees with, the size of the ruined fort now 
called JBdj a JBisdl-7ca-garh, Ivhich is 1,580 feet long and 750 
feet broad insidcibr 4^660 feet in circuit round the crest of the 
mound. This almost perfect coincidence of name, position, 
and dimensions, see'ms quite sufficient to place the idjentifi-; 
cation of Besarh with Yaiiali beyond all reasonable doubt. 
I will, therefore, now proceed to describe the objects of interest 
■ that still remain in Besdrh and the neighbouring village of 
Bakhra, which w ill a^rd further proof of the identity of 
Besarh and Vaisali. 

These ruins were visited by Mr. J. Ste]^enson in 1834, 
and described by birr> in Prinsep’s Journal. $ They consist 
of two distinct* groups, one at Besarh • itself, and the other 

♦ Gladwin's Translation, IL, 19S. . ' 

f Jnlion’s Ilwon Thsang, II., 399. To Swetnpnra 90'lt.pius 80 U to tho Ganges. In 
Vol. I., p. 137, the distance to Swetapnra is stntpti wbc 100 li. 

J Bengal Asiatic Society’s .Tournal, 1835, p. 128. 
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2 miles to tlie nortli-nortli-west of Besarli, and 1 mile to tlie 
south-east of Bakhra. But the whole of these must have 
heloneed to the ancient Vais^li, as Hwen Thsang describes 
the old foundations of the city, although even then much 
ruined, as occupying a circuit of from 60 to 70 li^ or from 
10 to 12 miles. Now, an oblong square, 3^ miles trom 
north to south, and 2| miles from west to east, making a 
circuit of exactly 12 miles, would include both Bakhra and 
Besarh and all the remains that are at present traceable. 
This of itself would be su£S.cient to show that the Bakhra 
ruins must have formed part of the ancient V aisali ; but the 
fact will be placed byond all doubt when I come to describe 
the ruins themselves, which, correspond in the most remark- 
able manner with the minute details recorded by Hwen 
Thsang. 

The remains at Besarh consist of a large deserted fort, 
and a ruined brick stupa. The fort is a large brick covered 
mound of earth, 1,680 feet long from north to south, and 750 
feet broad from west to east, measured from edge to edge.^ 
It has round towers at the four corners, and the whole is 
surrounded by a ditch which was full of water at the time 
of my visit. The ruined ramparts along the edge, and the 
four towers at the corners, are somewhat higher than the 
mass of the mound, which has a general elevation of from 
G to 8 feet above the country. Thch^iglit.pf the north-west 
bastion I found by measurement to,be l^^Teet above the, fields, 
and 15 feet above the bottom of ttffe ditch, where it dry. 

, The main -entrance was in the middle:hf the. south face, where 
there still exists abroad embanhmon|^r6s§^ie ditch, as well 
, as a passage through theramf)ar^^,v,I8^|[§^^t*hern face there 
was probably only a postern gate, no passage 

through tlie rampart, and no trace of asBBjBlKnkment across 
the ditch, excepting the fact that 'fejf^^^^^dry part of the 
ditch is .on this face. Tlie only buii’dihaH|H|pai the fort is a 
small bi’ick temple of modern date.- ,, 

Outside the south-west angle of Hllie fort, and about 1,000' 
feet distant, there is a ruined mound of solid brick-work, 23 
feet 8 inches in height above the fields. The whole of the 
top has been levelled for the reception of ^Insalman tombs, 
oi which the largest, a.scribed to Mir Abdal, is said to he 500 


• Sec- Plate Xo. XXI. 
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years old. Mr. Steplieiison gives tlie name of tlie Saint as 
Mir Alidnllalij and tlie age of the tomb as 250 years. My 
informant was the Musalman whom I found in charge of the 
tomb. On the south edge of the mound there is a magnifi- 
cent wide-spreading Banian Tree, supported on numerous 
trunks, which shades the whole of the tombs. On the same 
side also a flight of steps leads down to the village of Besarh. 
This brick mound is the ruin of one of the stupas, or solid 
towers of Vaisali, of which so many are described by Hwen 
Thsang. ‘‘ Both within and without and all round the town 
of Vaisali,” says he, “ the sacred monuments are so many 
that it would be difficult to enumerate them.”* He has, 
however, described a few of them, which were situated to the 
south of the town, one of which, I have no doubt, is the solid 
brick mound that now bears the tomb of the Musalman 
Saint, Mir Abdal. 

At a short distance to the south of the town, there was a 
vihar, and also a stupa in the garden which AmraddriJcct had 
presented to Buddha. Beside the garden there was anotheA 
stupa erected on the spot where Buddha had announced his 
approaching (or death). Beyond this there was a 
third stupa on the spot where the “ thousand sons had recog- 
nized their mother.” A fourth stupa stood over the spot where 
Buddha was said to, have taken exercise, and a fifth, erected 
on ancient foundataoiis, .commemorated the site on which he 
.'had explained certain-^cred books. A sixth stupa held the 
. relics- GrfV one-half of ^tlldA|)bd•y ' of Ananda, the other half 
being enshrined -at Baja-griha. The bearing of these stiijias 
froni the. gavienpf yAp^^ldri/ca is not stated ; but as the mass 
of the e±isting-;i||^^.i^MKfi'es'to the westward of the southern - 
entrance, ;p'f.:the^g|M|^^i^i^i^'’li%le of these monuments must : 
have beeh;; ;sit|||^^B|j|^ttiat direction. Of the -'six’ stupas 
described by H^I^^^BEng, itis probable that only tiyo- were of 
: any size, nameiyj^^^fedi^ted on the spot where Buddha had 
announced' his and that which^coittained 

..the relics of ;thedm!P^^3y of Ananda. It is much to be 
•regretted that, the' pre^diice of the Musalman tombs on the 
top of this aficient stupia>'eifectually precludes any attempt at 
excavation, otherwise a sha,ft s'unlc down through the centre 
of the mound would probably .reveal the purpose for which 
the monument had been ei'ectcd. The stupa built by the 

** v.y. y ^ * * . 

* Julicn’.s llwen Thsang, II,', 395.^’ 
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Kiug of jMagaclba in Eaja-griha, over tlie other half of the 
remains of Anauda, is said by Hvren Thsaug to hare been a 
superb one. An annual fair is held at the Besarh stupa in 
the month of Cliaitni, when many thousands of people as- 
semble at the shrine of Mir Abdal. As the occurrence of 
this fair is regulated by the solar reckoning of the Hindus, 
and not by the lunar year of the Muhammedans, I conclude 
that the festival vras established long before the time of the 
IMusahnan Saint. I would, therefore, as the fair is held 
beside the ruined stnpa, connect the festival with some 
celebration in honour of Buddha, or of one of his disciples. 
Two ornamental stone pillars of medieval date were found a 
short time ago in excavating near the foot of the mound. 


To the westward of the fort there is a large sheet of 
water vrith an island on the east side, on which is situated a 
small temple dedicated to Mahadeva. Inside the temple all 
the sculptures found in the ruins of Besarh have been col- 
lected. The principal sculpture is a group of Mahadeva 
seated on bis bull Nandi and caressing Hurga, or Ganri, who 
is seated on a lion. There is also a stand'ing figure of the 
four-armed Yislinu with a radiated halo rouud'his head. In 
his hands he holds a club, a ball, a quoit, and a shell. A third - 
sculpture icpresents the jd.sht(t Scihti, or eight female ener^^ies ■ 
seatocl oa their respoctire vaham or yehiolls. The reSS’ ' 
scrrlptnres arc Buddhistical. One is of Buddha the Ascetim-.' 
two represent the Dliyum Buddha, Amitabha, while.^.idurtl^i;. 
IS a seated figure of the famous Bodhisatwa ATalok&wara.fl 

norlh^JS 

north-nest of the fort, but when I saw them they were 

?vith tlm r>aturaiMlows filled'^-t 

witii the lain which had recently fallen, The^NaHvpc hn^‘ 

of Bate!^ ^ ^ ^ nbfghhourhoofi- • 

sr?: ;Ut.o“Ss 

B he^ ttnetl on the 've rtcru shlc.Vhorc it ■ 

* j'latc \xn 
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bas an elevation of four feet. Tlie remains consist of — 1st, 
a stone pillar surmounted by a lion ; 2nd, a ruined stupa of 
solid brick ; 3rd, a tank ; 4:th, four small eminences ■which 
mark tlie sites of ancient buildings ; and 5tti, a very fine 
life-size statue of Buddha the Ascetic, which was discovered 
only eight years ago. The pillar and the ruined stujaa have 
already bee"n described by Mr. Stephenson, and the site has 
already been identified by M. Vivien de St. Martin, as well as 
by myself, with the Vaisali of the Buddhists. 

The lion pillar of Bakhra is situated in the middle of a 
small court-yard with small rf^oms on tliree sides — the resi- 
dence of a Ftanydsi who^has recently settled^at this place. 
The people call him BaUa. >He is about 30 years of age, and 
appeared to me very"like a sepoy. He was obliging and 
communicative, and 'gave me both assistance and information. 
If he had been surly;and disobliging, he might easily have 
raised religious' scruples, and thus liave thwarted me from 
making 'an- -excavation round the pillar, which I was parti- 
cularly anxious to do, as it was evident to me that the 
column had sunk considerably into the earth. The man had 
a few followers, and appeared to be very comfortable. There 
was plenty of food stored in his house, and a fine old well on 
the east side of the court-yard. 

The shaft of the pillaf' is a single block of polished 
sand-stone, 18 feet in height above the present ground level 
of the court-yard in which it stands, and 27 feet 11 inches 
above the surrounding fields; The difference between 'these 
•two measurements, or feet 11 niches, .represoni,s'tire.-ac- 
cumulatmn" of rubbish m'ound the pillar' above -'llie general 
level 'bf'tbe country. I made an excavation all round' 
the shaft amtil I reached water at a depth of 14- feet below . 
tbe level of the comt-yard, and of 4 feet 1 inch below the 
level of the fields. The water in the old well close by was 
standing at the same levei. As the whole of the shaft ex- 
posed by the excavation is 'polished, it appears to me certain 
that the pillar must have sunk into 'the ground at least 4 ■ 
feet 1 inch in depth, and most probably ^ several feet more^' 
as there was no appearance of any basement at tlie point 
reached by my excavation. The whole height of shaft 
above the yvatev level is 32 feet. I was informed by an old 
man at Bcsarlr that the Saheb who.\cxcavalod .the Bakhra 
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stupa left a BengaK to make au excavation round the pillar, 
o.nd that just at the water level he found a square pedestal 
in three steps. Before I began my own excavation, I was 
told that a previous excavation had been made down to the 
water level -ndthout revealing any inscriptions. I found, how- 
ever, a few short records in the cmdous flourished characters, 
which James Prinsep called “ shell-shaped,” and which Major 
ICittoe thought somewhat resembled Chinese. I believe that 
these characters belong to the 7th or 8th century. But at 
whatever x^eriod these.~may have been in use, it is certain 
that at least 4 or,.-^ feel more of the shaft must then have 
been exposed to viW. The pillar now leans to the westward, 
and is from 4"t6 5 inches out of^the perpendicular at the 
ground level. I attribute the sinking " of the pillar partly to 
the insufficiency of the basement, and partly to the want of 
stilTness in the sub-soil, which is a loose wet saud. In such 
a soil the ^ basement should have been well sx)read out, with 
its foundation resting on wells, so as to offer an effectual 
resistance to the thrust of the heavy i')illar which, with its 
capital, must weigh nearly 60 tons. The shaft alone above 
the water level weighs 37 tons.’^- 


The upper diameter of the inllar is 38*7 inches, and the 
lower diameter at the water level is 49’S inches, the mean 
diameter being 44-2 inches, as the slope of the shaft is quite 
straight Ihc pillar is surmounted by a bell-shaped capital, 
- feet 10 inches m height, with an oblong abacus of 12 
inches making the whole height of capital 3 feet 10 inches, 
lins forms the pedestal of a lion statue of life-size. The 
animal is seated facmg the north with his hind legs under 
1 - mouth open as if snarhng, and his toneue 

on?w attitude is rather stiff, and the lire 

but iho to be both too short and too thick ; 

lit the ban of the mane is boldly and clevciiy treat, ed and 
1 C general appearance of the statue is certainly strildng. 

for inscription ou tho pillar to declare the obiecl 

“n V, sv n,,nyf “‘“’l yis possible that a short inscrip- 

Wf ’,1 I’"*'*-' *01- above t!io 

Lu,,d ' 'VumoVnn, POOlod off all 
'.,,1 of visitors have been out on the 


! Jn!c- XXll. f'lr a % iett of lliit j'illnr. 
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pillar. Some are of Musalmans, seTeral of Hindus, but 
the most of Christians. The visitors, I was told, wrote their 
names in charcoal, and a village blaok-smitli afterwards 
traced them roughly with a chisel The whole surface of the 
piWas -withm reach is dishgwred mth theae rwde scsawla, of 
which the neatest and smallest is that of " Heuhen Burrow, 
1792.” Some of the Hagari inscriptions consist of two short 
lines, hut none of them, as far as I could judge, are more 
than 200 or 300 years old. The pillar is known hy the 
people as SMm-Ben-Jsd-ldt and Slmn-^en-lcd-danda. 

Immediately to the so'i^h'''6f the ‘pillar there is a small 
tank, 200 feet from east to ifest, and 150 feet from north to 
south. It has no pame', ..-but is simply called Kund or 
^ohhar. To the , south, at a distance of 35 feet, there is a 
low mound of hrolcen bricks, which must have been the site 
of some ancient budding. At short distances from the 
south-west and north- west corners of the tank, there ai’e two 
similar mounds. The probable identification of the tank and 
mounds will be noticed hereafter. - - ' 

Bug north from the pillar, and just outside the court- 
yard, there is a ruined stupa of solid brick surmounted by a 
fine old Pipal tree. This stupa is 26 feet 10 inches in height 
above the fields, but only 15 feet 11 inches above the present 
ground level of the pil’lar. An excavation has been made 
right into the centre of the mound from the north-west. The 
excavation, I was informed by an old man, was superintended 
by a Bengali servant of some Sdheb more than 50 years ago, 
but no discovery was made. This account agrees with that 
given by Mr. Stephenson, who relates that the excavation was 
made by a Boctor, resident at Muzafarpur, 30 years ago, that 
is, xwe'sdous to 1835, or about A. B. 18 U5. As the centre of 
the mass had evidently been reached by the Bengali, I did not 
think it necessary to make any further excavation. 

To the north-east of the ruined stupa, at a distance of 
250 feet, there is a low mound similar to those near the tank, 
and due north, at a distance of 500 feet, there is a small 
temple eentaixdng a life-swe statue of Buddha, the Ascetic, 
Avhicli was discovered only eight years ago in digging up some 
brick walls immediately to the east of the temple. The 
statue is perfect, not even the nose being broken. There 
is a small Buddha* on each side of the figure, and there arO 
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two lions on tliG pedestal, besides a. long inscuiption, begin-- 
niu" ndth the usual Buddhist formula. There is no date, 
but the characters are those of the 8tli or 9th century. Ihe 
spot on which the figure was found was most probably the 
site of an ancient vilid)' or Buddhist chapel monastery^ in 
which the statue was enshrined. I saw several of the bricks 
with bevelled edges similar to those that form part of the 
i 7 iouldings of the Great Temple at- Buddha Gaya, and of the 
stupa at Giiyek. 

The lion pillar anchthe surrounding remains at Bakhra 
I would identify witli a ^‘oup of holy buildings described 
by Hwen Thsang as being situated upwards of one mile to 
the iiorth-westfbf the Palace of Vaislli: The exact distance 
is not mentioned, but the existing reniaius correspond so 
closely with-'iiis details regarding the situation and nature 
of the different objects, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the identity of the whole' group., .. The first work, 
- noticed by Hwen Thsang as being upwards of one'mile td 
the north-west of the Palace of Vaisali is a stupa that was 
built by King xlsoka, of which the purpose is not stated. 
Beside the stupa there was a stone column from 50 to 60 
feet in height, surmounted by the statue of a lion. To the 
south of the pillar there was a tank which had been ex- 
cavated by a flock of monkeys for the use of Buddha. At 
a short distance to the west of the tank there was a stupa 
erected on the spot where the monkeys climbed a tree and 
filled Buddha’s begging pot with honey. On the south 
side of the tank there was another stupa erected on the 
spot where the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha, and 
at the north-west angle of the tank there was a statue of 
a monkey.* 

The ruined stupa to the north of the pillar I would 
identify with Asoka’s stupa, and the small tank to the south 
of tlic ^pillar with the celebrated MarJeata-hrada or “ Mon- 
keys’ Tank,” ^vliicli, as we have already seen, was in the same 
position with respect to the lion pillar. The two low mounds 
to the west and south of the tank correspond with the sites 
of the two stupas huilt to commemorate the monkey’s offer- 
ing of honey to Buddha ; and the low mouucl to tlie north- 
west agrees exactly with the site of the monkey’s statue. 


» Juli-n's IIwci, TSi^ajig, U., j.p. 3S0-SS7. 
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The correspondence between the several objects so minutely 
detailed by ILwen Tbsang and the existing remains is com- 
plete. The only point on wliiclL there is any seeming discre- 
pancy is the height of the pillar, which was from 60 feet to 
60 feet, while the actual pillar may, perhaps, he less. The 
height of the lion statue is 4- feet 6 inches, that of the capi- 
tal is 3 feet 10 inches, and that of the polished shaft down to 
the water level is 35 feet iO inches, making altogether a height 
of only 44 feet 2 inches ; but as neither the basement of the 
pillar nor the end of the polished portion of the shaft have 
been reached, it is quite certain^that 'the pillar must have 
been higher than this measurerdent. I would, therefore, fix 
its probable original height at about 50 feet;- which would 
then agree with the measm'ement of Hwen Thsang. 

f' 

TaisMi, the Capital of the LicliGliliam family, '■ was espe- 
cially famous as the^ scene of the second Buddhist Synod in 
443 .B, C. .The assembly was held, according to Hwen 
Thsang, at a spot 2-| miles to the south-east of the city, but - 
1 could find no remains in that direction. VaisMi was also 
celebrated as the place where Buddha had announced his 
approaching Nirvana. The actual spot was to the westward 
of the town, but after the announcement, Buddha, with his 
cousin disciple Ananda, repaired to the Kutdgdra hall, where 
he addressed his followers for the last time. Kut^gara, which 
means the “ upper-storied hall,” was a famous edifice situated 
in the Mahdvano Vihdro, in which Buddha had dwelt during 
the 6th year of his teaching.'^ Malidvano Vihdro means 
“the Chapel Monastery of the Great Forest.” Fa-Hian 
speaks of “ a great forest and a chapel of two stories but 
Hwen Thsang makes no allusion to the upper-storied hall, 
although, as we know from the Mdndlidtri Snfra of the 
Divya Avaddna, translated by Burnouf, the Kutdgdra Hall 
was situated on the bank of the Marhata-lirada, or “Monkey 
Tank.”f From Hwen Thsang’s silence I infer that this once 
famous hall, which Fa-Hian had seen about A. D. 410, must 
have become ruined before A. H. 640. Altogether, the agree- 
ment of these details is so very close that I think there can 
be little, if any, doubt that the Bakhra ruins represent the 
site of the group of sacred objects described by Hwen Thsang. 
Even the great forest can still be traced in the numerous fine. 


* Tvunour in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, IfcSS pp. 790 anil 1200. 
f- Tiitrotliiction a niistoire tin Hinldliisnie Inclien. p. 7-lr. 
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groA-es of trees wliicli snrrormd ilie ruins on all sides. The 
name of Bakhra may possibly have been derived from Vah 
(S. Yacli) " to speak,” from the fact that in the Kutdgdra 
Ilall Buddha had addressed his disciples for the last time. 


XVI. KESARIYA. 


To the north -north -west, distant 30 miles from Bestlrh, 
and somewhat less than two miles to the south of the large 
village of Kesaviya, stands a lofty brick mound capped by a 
solid brick tower of cohiiderable size. This ruin has already 
been brought to notice by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, but no des- 
cription has been ]oublished, and in the sketch taken by his 
Hative artist, the mound apj)ears much too high for its 
breadth, while the stupa (or dahgopaj^on the top is made 
much loo small.^’- 


The mound of Kesariya is a ruined mass of solid brick- 
work, G2 feet in height, and 1,400 feet in circumference at 
the base of the ruins. On the top of this there is a solid - 
hi’ick stupa, the whole surface of which is ruined, excepting 
at the base, Avbich is still perfect in several places, 
most perfect part there are 15 courses of surface brickjfro#?? 
still in good order, and in two other places there arellF ap^--; 
n courses perfect. Brom these three points I made out hWa. 
base of the stupa to be 68 feet 5 inches in diametdf'^-i^^Y 
measurement of the height was necessarily rough as ’’there*'' 
was no defined edge at the top, the whole beino. thickly- 
covered with long grass. After much trouble I madeSiit 1'^'- 
1*9 f^'ct 71 inches for the cyHndrical portioh,-.^of^' ' 

J- Icct lO.j- inches for the dome, or altogether of 

the height of the dome cannot havel^S 
k.s than the half diameter of the building, or 34 
inches, the onginal height of the solid brick-woik 
stnpa must have been 72 feet 10 indies, and the whoir 
height of the stupa with its phinacle not less than fmm HO 
fo no reel or including tl/e ruined basSont on nSiirt ' 
stands, not less than loO fcet.abovG the ground, f 

•n mined state of the lower mound coinnared 

perfoc^slalc o^thc base of the upper siupri am 
« . . . r 


-l Soeif iCk Jouriinl, I835, Plato VII. 
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Of opinion that the present stupa is' of middle age, say from 
A. D. 200 to 700, and that it was built npon the ruined mass 
of a mi.'ich older and much larger stupa. That such a 
practice was not uncommon, w'-e learn from Hwen Thsangj 
who describes two stupas at VaisMi as having been erected 
on ancient foundations. I feel quite satisfied that such has 
been the case with the Kesariya Monument, and as all the 


early stupas are found to be hemispherical, I infer that the 
lower, and earlier stupa must have^een of that form. . Its 
great size, may be deduced fronij^e^readth of the base of 
the upper stupa, namely, 68 fee^'6unches/-at a height of 62 
feet above the ground; and ai^ihere must'haye been a clear 
terrace all round this ^stupay^for the i^erambulation of iDil- 
grimsj the actual thibKness of the early stupa at.-this height 
cannot have been much less , than 100 feet, which would give 
a diameter at base’ of 160 feet. The height of the hemis-^ 

. would, of course, have been 80 feet, but with 'the usual 

squarerdBudclhist , c surrounded by amumbrella; -or -other., 
pinnacle, the stupa could not have been'iess than 10,0;.fcetj!i^i;V-l 


alshicalled hs'pedra, or, as it is written by ^MehaixaQ., Deiohara. 
In ,botlv cases the name belongs to the upper stupa, ahd not 
tp tnpJ.'Whplermass, as all mounds, whether of earth: or brick, 
of the country, are named BMsa. IDepiuya, 
common village name in the districts :of; 
Tu^|iu:t/v,'01iauiparan^^ ;and "Gorakhpur, is .applied,: .1 believe, .. 


- except; tfiat he ^was>^ the five Supreme .Emperors of 

India, ■‘ and he is, , therefore, called . iBaja, IBeii, ■CJictlcrabariti;',^ 
The piepO-bf water immediately to the south :of, the ' stupa "is ' 
also nanihdyafter • him, ^dja or ItajaiEeii’s 

Tank. j-Tkiibw only of one, -Eaja 7^iip, 'wdVom the .Eisliis ai’e ; 
said. , to- haye" 'inaugurated as Monarch of the ’Earth,'^A 
,. whoh^ they,' aftei'tinrds slew, becaiise he w''ould not alloiy 
;to yqrship ."^fishnu — “ "Who,” exblainied' Tie, ‘‘. is. tliisiS^fi :-; 


Pritliu, Jwhoj pJccordingTo the .Ti^ishnu -Pni'ana, . also become, a 
Glialmxi'ScipiVy ^ ;.-This - Yena Chakrayai^ti is nnost pi’o- 
bably, thoy^reat liaja Een td w'hoin tEe trYl^tipn^^ 
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Now it is remarkable that, according to the acconnt of 
Hwen Tlisang, this stupa was also referred to a Oliakravartti 
E.aja by the Buddliists of the 7tli century. He strifes that 
at somewhat less than 200 U (that is, less than 33 miles, or 
say about 30 miles) to the north-west of VaisMi, which is 
the exact position of the Kesariya stupa, there was an ancient 
town which had been deserted for many ages. It possessed a 
stupa built over the spot where Buddha had announced that 
in one of his former eydstences he had been a Bodhisatwa, 
and had reigned oy<^ .that town as a Oliahrmartti Maja, 
named MahadevaS^ It cah'iiardly, I think, be doubted that 
the tradition of/'!6,aja Ben preserves the very same story which 
is recorded .by Hwen Thsang. That ^.the stupa was intended 
to commefiiorate a Chakravartti Itaja nnight also ,have been 
inferred from its position at the meeting of four principal 
roads. “Por a Chakravartti llaja,” said Buddha addressing 
Ananda, “ they build the at a spot where four princi- 

pal roads meet.” Now to the south of Khsariyay-'within’ 
one-quarter o£ a mile of the stupa, the two great thorough- 
fares of the district cross each other, namely, that from Patna 
northward to Bettiab, and that from Chapra across the'Gan- 
dak, north-eastwards to Nepdl. 


On the east side of the Kesariya stupa a gallery has been 
excavated right to the centre of the building. This is said 
to have been done upwards of 40 years ago by one Kasi Nath 
« T • ’ servant of a Colonel Saheb. As the name of 
. -V^eiitenaut-Coloael Mackenzie, Madras Engineers 1814,” is 
mscril3ed on the B.aldira Pillar, I think it probable that the 
cxca3 a oon was mi^lp^hy his orders. No discovery was made, 
anti, It lam riglit:an-my identiheation of this:stnpa with that 
erected on the spot where Buddha, announced his 
existence as a Chakravartti Haja, it is almost certain 
olhev have. been the depository of relics or of 

•slum “lomnncnt was, in fact, only a memorial 

of 'ono/of Bnddha’s 

^ pulchial stupa for the rcceptit^- .of relics. 

than'h^lf^a inik stupa, and rather less; 

been navtiallv oxo-vi- + Js a small mound which ha6 

the Iti-li mad^rht? for the bridges 

^ ’ ’ Within the last few years, have been 
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mMc from Baklira to MotiliariwaKesariya. The excavations 
have disclosed the walls of a small temple, 10 feet square 
inside, and the head and shoulders of colossal figure of Bud- 
' dha, with the usual crisp curly hair. The mound, which is 
about 20*0 feet square, is called Maniiods, and also Gorai, and 
the buildings are attributed to some ancient Bani. It ap- 
pears to me to have been the site of a Vihdra or Temple 
Monastery, as portions of cells arc still traceable on the 
eastern side. At the south-west angle there is another 
smaller mound of brick ruin, 120 feet from north to south 
and 60 feet from west to east. It is^^obably the ruin of a 
temple. 

XVII. LAURIYA AEA-EAl^-.. 

Between Kcsarlya-'Shd .Bcttiah, at a distance’ of 20 mUcs 
to the north-west of the Kesariya stupa, and one mile to the 
south-west of the Hindu temple of Ara-liaj Mahadeo, there 
stands a lofty stone column which bears in well-preserved 
and wellrcut letters’ several of the edicts of King Asoka. The . , 
pillar itself is simply called Laur, that is, phallus and 
the neighbouring village, which lies not more than 100 yards to 
the westward, is called Lmiriya. This is the pillar which, on 
the authority of Mr. Hodgson, has been called the Badhia 
Pillar. How, as the other pillar to the north of Bettiah is 
also "called Laui\ and the large village close to it Lmiriya^ 
while Mr.- Hodgson has named it Maihiah, I presume that 
his Munshi intentionally suppressed the phallic name of 
Lmiriya, and named the two pillars at random after some of 
the neighbouring villages. Thus Bahariya (Burheea of 
Indian Atlas Sheet Ho. 102), which is Mr. Hodgson’s Badhia, 
lies 2^ miles to the west north-west of the southern pillar, 
while Mathiah lies 3 miles due south from the nor|}hem-pil|ar. 

In describing- these pillars I will preserve the characteristic 
name of Lauriya, and for the sake of distinguishing the' one 
from the other, I will^^add to each the name of the nearest 
village, thus the village near the southern pillar I shall call 
Lauriya Ara-Raj, and that near the northern pillar Lauriya 
JSfavcmdgarJi. 

The-.Ara-Baj PiUar is a single block of polished saiid- 
stone,‘^36TV feet in height above the groiuid, with a base dia- 
meter of ll'S ' Inches, -and a lop diameter of 3 7 ’6 inches. 
The 'weight of this portion only is very nearly 31 tons, but 
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as tliere must be several feet of rongb shaft siiuk in tlie 
earth, the actual rreight of the single block must be about 
40 tons. This pillar has no capital, although there can -be 
little, if any, doubt that it must once have been crowned 
with a statue of some animal. The people, however, know 
nothing of it, and not a fragment of any kind now exists 
to suggest what it may have been. The site of the village is 
a very secluded one, and there are no ruins or other remains 
1o attract attention. It has accordingly escaped the notice 
of travellers, and the disfigurement of their names — the only 
record being that o:^‘rE’Gjiben Biutow, 1792,” besides a few ■ 
nourished letters, or markg;-:^! the kind which James Prinsep 
called shell-shapdd characters: 

The edicts of Asoka are most' 'dearly and neatly en- 
graved, and are divided into two distinerportions, — that to the 
north containing 18 lines, and that to the south 23 lines. I 
made a 'copy of the inscription by the- eye, which I then 
compared with James Prinsep’s text, and , afterwards I. re- 
examined every letter in which onr copies differed.' T also -, 
made an inked impression of the whole inscription on paper. ■ 
But, though the variations from Prinsep’s text are not many, ’ 
yet, as no facsimile has yet been made public, it is importbnit, 
for the sake of comparison, to afford access to one which has ■. 
been carefully copied in every letter. ' 


XVin. LAURIYA NAYANDGARH. 

The lion pillar of Lanriya Navandgarh, which after Mr. 
Ilodgson has hitherto been called the Mathiah Pillar, is 
situated at rather less than half a mile to the north-east of 
of Launya, at 15 miles to the north north- 
10 miles from the nearest point of the 
^ot^gson'sname of Mathiah serves 

Taurir? i^v! f’ ^ F’opose to call the site of this pillar 
.-.aiiiiya Is ai andgarh, by addmg the name of a very remark- 

Diilt's io fhc souili of'dlviP “p Mss no less than 3 

r 1 ^ d the pillar, and is besides both smaller 

I'L name oTtWs 

Ao. im and even Sheet 

nroper place to the nm-il inserted in its 

. i^U>-acc to the north-east of the village. The deserted 
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fort of I^civaiiclgarli is oinittedj but it will be found in tbo 
Calcutta l\Iap, on the 8-mile scale, as Naonad-garb. The 
mound is from 250 to 300 feet square at top, and 80 feet in 
beiglit.^ On account of its height it was chosen as one of the 
stations of the Trigonometrical Suiwey, and for the same 
reason it commands a most extensive and beautiful view of 
the well-wooded country around it.^' 

The remains at Lauriya Navandgarh are particularly in- 
teresting, as they are very extensive, and at the same time 
quite diiferent in character from anv oihers that I have exa- 
mined. These remains consist qf thlree rows of earthem 
barrows or huge conical mound^^hf carth^qf which two of the 
rows lie from north to sonth,^ahd the third from west to east. 
The stupas hitherto jnet''with have been made either of stone 
or of brick; but fhe. earliest stupas were mere* mounds of 
earth, of which these are the only specimens that I have 
seen. I believe that they are the sepulchral mounds of the 
of. the country, prior to the rise and spread of 
Buddhisrh,‘ahd that their date may, therefore, be assumed as' 
ranging from' about 600 to 1500 B. 0. The word stupa 
meant originally only " a mound of earth,'’ and this is the 
rendering given to the word by Colebrooke in his transla- 
tion of the Amarakosha. In the time of Asoka all the 
stupas were certainly built either of stone or brick, as 
recorded by Hwen Thsang ; and, although he is silent regard- 
ing the material of the earlier stupas of Ajdtasatra and other 
. contemporaries of Buddha, yet, as he makes no mention any- 
where of earthen stupas, I presume that all the Buddhist 
monuments were either pf. brick or stone. The earthen 
barrows I would, therefore, A'bfer to an earlier period, as the 
stupas or sepulchral mounds raised over the ashes of the 
rulers of the country, the larger mounds belonging, perhaps, 
to the^ greater or more famous monarchs who had assumed 
the title of Ohahravartti Bajas. Every mound is called 
simj)ly and the whole arc said to have been the forti- 

fied residences of the ministers and nobles of Baja TJttdnjxiti 
while the^Eort of iSTavandgarh was the Baja’s own residence. 
JJllcmapdda, King uf, Srahihavavta or Bharatkhand, that is, 
of the Gangctk^ Eoab, was the son of the Manii tSioayam- 
hhuva, the firsf^fcated of Brahma, and the progenitor of 


Set! Plato XXIII, for n plan of llieso ruiiif;, and Plate XXV. for a view. 
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manldnd. Haja Yena, to wliom tlie Kosariya Momimeat is 
assio’U-cd, was tlie seveatli in descent from TJttanapada. 
Anotlier decisive evidence in faYonr of tlie great antiquity of 
til esc liarrows is the fact that Major Pearse, of the Madras 
Artillery, found one of the small iiuncli-marked silvfer coins 
in his excavations amongst them. These coins are certainly/' 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great, and I believe 
that many of them are as old as 1000 B. 0., and, perhaps, 
even older. 


There are three rows of these earthen mounds, of which 
one line runs from ealTfb.west, and the other two lines from 
north to south. Thcre-are fiVe harrows in the east and west 
row and six baivOws in the inner north and south row, while 
the outer north and south row'''liaS'' four large and at leash 
seven smalliiarrows.- There are probably several more small 
mounds which escaped my observation in the jungle sur- 
rounding some of the larger mounds, but I do not believe 
that any barrow of greater height than 5 or 6 feet remains 
unnoticed. In my survey of these remains I have' attached 
a separate letter of the alphabet to each mound for the sake 
of greater clearness of description. 

In the east and west line there are five mounds marked 
A. to E. Pour of these mounds. A., 0., D.,-and E., are covered 
with fragments of brick, and there are also traces of the walls 
of sinall brick buildiugs on their summits. Momid A. is 20 
feet in height. Within 5 feet of -its top, I excavated a 
portion of a circular foundation wall, 16 inches thick, formed 
of single bricks 20^- inches long and d hiclies thick. There 
were only four courses of bricks resting on the earth of the 
mound. This work may either have been the retaining wall 
of a circular terrace which once crowned the top of the 
mound, or it may have been the foundation of a tower ; but 

*■ See riiitc XXIV. for a view of eartlieii mounds mid of tlie Liou-pillai’, Tlio 
folIowMi" extracts from tbc Bengal Admiiiistr.atiou Itepbrt for 18(!8-G9 sliow the invtnro o£ 
the ^li-^ovc'ric^ to be expected in tliese mounds. The oxcaviitions were ntado on my re- 
commendation: 


‘ 1 lira. 2/.1. AtLovn-ya, lo mile.'! novlli-'wcst of tlicro is one of Asoka’s edict 

or bimiulavY It is ot griinitc, 40 feet liigli .uid 9 feet in circumferenec at liabO. 

It has an .'ntulAaturo nl top Mirmountcd by .a lion coneliaufc. A sliort time ago, close by it, 
%ii rc Imnid some kailcii coiTnis containing unusually lo:ig human skeletons.’' 

A 'ee/nid panigratni, perhaps, vcfcris to a diflbront discovery, but I suspect it must 
uC'-cnbt.’i.l by ft tlUTcvcut pevtou. ' ' 


’“Sonle lmnnli have boon discovered in llio Boliialu sub-division, from one of vliich 
wo .r,.,, c-ms v.crc vjbtnjiicd, n:id from another an -iron colIin <) feel or so in length ; in 
.Uij .tie luiuian bones, i'he codin n.wgioatly corroded, and foil to piccca.” 
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as the Tvall Tvas only IG inches thick, the former ’wonlcl seem 
to he the more probable supposition. Mound B. is a simple 
earthen, barrow, 26 feet in height. Mound 0., which is 30 
feet in height, is thickly covered with broken brick. There 
are traces of foundation walls on the top, but a former exca- 
vation shows that the whole mass is plain earth. There arc 
traces also of walls on the slopes of the mound ; and in an 
excavation amongst these superficial brick ruins made by Mr. 
Lynch, Deputy Magistrate of Motihari, there was found a seal 
of black earthen- ware, bearing a slrnfflnscription in characters 
of the Gupta period, that is, of the 2nd and 3rd century after 
Christ. The inscription, uLicL consists of four letters, reads 
A-tavijd. This is mo^,.j)robably only a nam'e.. which may 
mean either Atavi “ the forest born,” or less probably 

Ata -F vija, “ the ‘cause of motion.” At the end of the 
name there is the ySiodsiilca, or mystic cross, and over the 
name in the middlO there is the symbol of Dlicrnmna, and 
to the left, in a slanting direction, a trident, or trisdl. The 
discovery of this seal shows that Navandgarh Lauriya was 
certainly occupied by the Buddhists as late as the 2nd or 3r'd 
centmy A. D. Doubtless their occupation continued to a 
later period ; for, although both Ba-Hian and Hwen Thsang 
make no allusion to it, their silence is easily accounted for 
by the fact that the course of their travels did not take either 
of them into the Bettiah District. The two reaiaining barrows 
of this row are somewhat higher, mound D. being 35 feet, 
and E. 4-5 feet. Both of them are covered with broken brick. 
The top of'D. had already been opened, and I myself made an 
excavation On the top of mound E. Both had flat tops, as if 
terraces had once existed on their summits, and with this 
irntwession I began my excavation. At the depth of 4 feet 
all trace of brick disappeared, the mass of the mound being 
plain earth. The bricks were large, 15" x 9" x 2^." 

None of the barrows of the middle line have any traces 
of brick upon them, but seem to he made of plain earth. 
They are all covered with low thorny jungle. The most 
northerly mound of this line, marked h!, is 25 feet in height; 
the next mound, marked G., is 20 feet; theAi<?st B. is, 60^ 
-feet; and the next M. is 65 feet. The last two- are-<the> 
highest of all the barrows at Naianclgarh Lauriyati '^The 
next mound N. is only 15 feet high, and' the next southerly 
mound, marked Q,.; is 25 feet in helcrht. About one-half of 
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tliD mass of tlic last mound lias been excavated and carried 
away to Bcttiali on bullocks and donkeys., ‘ The whole heart 
of the mound is formed of an extremely hard whitish clay, 
which is used by the peoxile as a light coloured clay-wash for 
the walls of them houses. This clay is, indeed, so hard that 
it turns the edges of common digging tools. When freshly- 
cut, it glistens, and has a bluish tint. Trom whence was 
this clay obtained ? There is none now anywhere near the 
jdace, the soil being generally light and sandy. Oan^ it have 
been found here formt^^.pr was it brought from a distance ? 

In the outer-rhne there ave only four large barrows, the 
most northerly, marked L., being_20 feet in height, and the 
other three, -dnarked K., J., and K.,'lSeing.each 30 feet. The last 
mound E,(,:wliich is the most southerly of this line, has also 
been excavated for the sake of its stiff white clay, which is 


similar to that of mound Q. of the middle line. Between ff . 
and B. I traced seven small mounds, of which the largest, 
marked O., is only 8|- feet in height. I made .ambjiening in 
this mound down to the ground level, , but without any result, 
except that it proved the mound to heformed of coigjnpii hard 
earth, and not of the indmated' glistening white, 
forms the masses of the two harrows Q,./and B.- ' 


There is another question regarding these hafi’ows'j^l^^ 
is, perhaps, quite as puzzling as that of them origin',' na^'elj^J. 
from whence was the earth for so many large c^monudk' 
cured, for there is not a single hollow or excayatioh of^d^ 
kind in their neighhourhopd ? On three sides ” of ;1the h{i|g 
mound of Bavandgarh tlieytanks. still exist;;t'o>'sh6w‘.\W® 
Avhence its material was obtained, hut- nithli’e^iedlfffe^^^ 
material for the tumuli .we are .left cntiihXy ’s'tb-fcdhjdcthf.ct 
Betu ecu the mounds and the village of-' Ijauriya stliere’ is the 
dry bed of an annual ffood n&m called ^ \- TAdJia:~i[dUii 
hut its soil IS haht and. sand V- .-in-/ i-ii/:. 


pools, where the Water hes for ^several a' ihHrithsl’viiTt seems 
scarcely possible tliat^Bic cartli: could have he^^Mkn froiii 
tils san^ cliannel, a^id =yct it is equally. .ffiniossible- to 
from wli^^otlicr place ^ cbuld have bcei^aiSed, 
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meter at base of 35'5 incbes and of 26'2 inclies at -top. The 
capital, wbicb is 6 feet 10 inches in height, is bell-shaped, 
■with a circular abacus supporting the statue of a lion facing 
the north. The abacus is ornamented with a row of 
Brahmani geese pecking their food. The column has a light 
and elegant appearance, and is altogether a much more pleas- 
ing' monument than the stouter and shorter pillar of Bakhra.- 
The lion has been injured in the mouth, and the column itself 
bears the round mark of a cannon shot just below the 
capital, which has itself been shghtly dislodged by the shock. 
One has not far to seek for the name of the probable author 
of this mischief. By the people the outrage is ascribed 
to the Miisalm^us, and_pn the pillar itself, in beauti- 
fully cut Persian .characters, is inscribed the^ name of 
IlaJd-ud-din Iluliammad Aurangzih PddsJidh Alcmigir Ghd&i, 
Sanlh^ 1071. This date corresponds with A. I). 1660-61, 
which was the fourth year of the reign of the bigotted Aurang- 
zib, and the , .record .may probably have been inscribed by 
some zealous follower , in ]\Iir'' Juinl a’ s... Army, which was 
then on ite ,.A;eturn from Bengal, 'jaft’tfr th^ death of the 
Emperor’s .'brother Shuja. The .i -Kayandgarh Pillar is much 
..Thinner aTid biiicii lighter than , those of Ara-E.dj and Bakhra. 
f Tlie weight .'Of .the polished portion of its shaft is only 18 tons, 
.’.or. rathfcif ' less, than half that. of the Bakhra Pillar, and some- 
yrhatfmbre than half that of .The Ara-Baj Pillar.''''^ ' , 


The -pillar is inscribed -with, the edicts of,;Asoka in the 
;.;sa.me. clem’ and beautifully :.cut . characters', as those of the 
v''Ara:-Bai',P The two inscriptions, with 'only a?f<|w trifling 
.t.^yariatipusfPOfresOo.hd letter" for letter. Tmade a carefril coj)y 
■'-’.■of :. the ■whole, .for c.omparison . Aitli"tlie, text .imade 'puhlic by ., 
- fTanies Priusep. I made also a; 'facsimile imjn’e^.sion ,ih. ink.. 


;/ '■ : • ■ ThO , J^ayanclgarli- Pillar, -bas ...been - .visited by 

-'.Trav'eUers,' in tbOidirect rontd' frp.ih. ■ 
ISrepdl: • Therb tareia. few unimiiof taut. insOfiptlons 


numerous 
Bettiah to 


son of 
} name 


;,of '■ A' 

Sec .PWcAip- 
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The pillar itself has now become an object of worship as 
a phallns or lingam. Whilst I was copying the inscription, 
a man with two women and a child set up a small flag before 
the pillar, and placed offerings of sweetmeats around it. 
They then all knelt before it, bowing down their heads to 
the ground with their hands behind their backs, and repeating 
some prayer. The erection of the pillar is ascribed to B.aja 
Bhhn Mari, one of the five Pandava brothers to whom most 
of the pillars in India are now ascribed. I could not learn 
anything regarding the title of Mari. There are two fine 
Banian trees close to the .pillar, — one to the north, and the 
other to the south ; — but there are no traces of buildings of 
any kind near it. 


XIX. PADABAONA. 


The large village of JBadaraona, or Badaramna, is situ- 
ated 13 iniles to the west of the River Gandak, 27 miles in a 
direct line to the north north-west of ISlavandgarh Lauriya, 
and 40 miles ^ to the north north-east of Gorakhpur, I be- 
lieve that it is the ancient BCma, as it is situated just 12 
Kasia, which agrees with the position assigned to 
Bawd m the Pali Annals with respect to Kusinagara. The 
very name of j ? awa also seems to be only a corruption of 
Badara-mma^ or Badar-ban, which might easily be shortened 
to B urban, B divan, and Bdiod. 


The remains at Padaraona consist of a large mound 
f broken brick and a few statues. The toound 
is 220 tect in length from w^est to east, 120 feet in hMadtli 
Irom north to south, and 14 feet in height at the western 
end above the fields. The long trench mentioned hy 
nan still exists on the w^cst side, and looks as if a wat-Abd 
been dug out for the sake of the bricks. About eight yeSrE 
ago a largo hole -was excavated. to the east of the tfen4. by 
tlm bricks. Twm houses were huUt'bl 

slni but sufficient trace of tho waUs 

still icmams to show that they were in slraio>ht lines onemi 
them horns paralled fn ■Rnr.Unr.iT^’o + lines, one oj 

infor th-k Buchanans trench. Prom thig. fl 

cells on each ^ court-yard about- 100 feet square, 

centre there ivnc' of monks. 

if I am ri^dit in ^ stupa or a temple.- 

ri^ht ui my identification of P^laraona with 
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tlie building would almost certainly have been a stupa ; for 
we know that tbe people of P4wa, after the cremation of 
Biiddba!s body, obtained one-eigbth of tlie relics, oyer wbicb. 
they erected a stupa. Tbe entrance to tbe court-yard would 
appear to bave been on tbe east side, where tbe mound is 
now low and thickly coyered with bricks. 

In a small roofless brick building at a short distance to 
tbe northward, there are a few old figures- This temple is 
dedicated to HS,tbi Bbaw^ni, or tbe Elephant Goddess, who 
is accordingly propitiated with rude yotiye figures of ele- 
phants in baked clay, of which numbers lie scattered about 
the temple, both inside and outside. The statue called 
Hathi Bhawani represents a squatted male figure with a 
triple umbrella oyer his head. The figure appears to be 
naked, and if so, it must belong to the Jains, and not to the 
Buddhists. A, drawing of it is given by Buchanan.’^ There are 
also two fragments with seated Buddhas, and a third with the 
upper half of • a female figure. On referring to Buchanan I 
recognized all three fragments as having belonged to the statue 
sketched as fig.' 2 in his plate. The principal figure is now 
gone, but there are a few unimportant fragments not noticed 
by Buchanan, and in the village there is the pedestal of a 
statue. 

I made an excavation on the highest part of the mound 
on .the west side, and to the northward of the zemindar’s 
excavation. In this I found bricks with rounded edges such 
as,I..jb:'ad noticed in the mouldings of the Great Temple at 
Bii^lha-Gya, and of the stdpa at Giryek. I found also 
Arntge-shaped bricks of two sizes. The largest ones being 

fragments, I was unable to ascertain their length, but 
tficir'.breadth was 20f at the end, and 19J inches at 6 inches 
distance. As the larger end was rounded, these bricks must 
iiaye formed part of some circular building and most pro- 
l^bly of a solid stupa, which would have been just 30 feet in 
dian|i! 3 |;er. The smaller bricks were S^.inches long 5|- inches 
lu’oa'd at the undest end, and 5 inches at the narrow end, with 
^ thickness of 2 ^- inches. These may have, belonged to a 
gjipall stupa about 0 feet in diameter. In my excavation I 
ladl'd also the base of a pillar of coarse grey sandstone. It 

15 inches square -and inches high, with a few plain 

Eastcra ImliS) II., Plate I., Fig. 2. 
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mouldings at tbe upper edge. The complete excavation of 
this mound -would not be di-ffiicultj and the work might be 
superintended by the civil authorities of the place, who live 
close by. 

XX. KASIA. 


The \dllage of Kasia is situated at the crossing of two 
great thoroughfares, at a distance of 35 miles due east from 
ferorakhpur. The name is written Kasia, with ,the short a 
in the first syllable ; but I have little doubt that it should 
be written ICuda udth the short for the place corresponds, 
both in position and in name, with the celebrated Kusinagarcc 
or “Town of the Xusa-grass,” w^hich, as the scene of 
Buddha’s death, was famous throughout India. This sacred 
spot was visited both by Pa-Hian and by Hwen Thsang; 
and the latter has left a detailed account of the various 
stupas which still existed in his time. Most of these have 
now disappeared, owing partly to the removal of bricks by 
the people, but chiefiy, I believe, to the inundations of the 
Little Gaudak Biver, which at some former period must have 
flowed close by the sacred buildings of Kusinagara, as there 
are several old channels between the two principal masses 
of ruins, which are still occasionally filled during the rainy 
season. ^ 


The existing remains have already been described by 
Buchanan - and by Mr. Liston ;t but their accounts are very 
hiief, and oiler no attempt to identify the ruins with any of 
the ancient cities which are knomi to have existed in this 
part 01 the country. The remains consist of — a lofty 
mound of solid hrick-work called Devisilum and kdmdhhdr 
; 2nd, an oblong mound called the Port of Mcithd 
which IS covered with broken brick and iuno-le 

V Awetio; m, a low square mormd' 

and olh, 4;;Uumher oi low cai-thcrn mounds lilce harrows 
Srea^iTOuiXf™^ aonorlli and east of the 


* I'.a-Scrti Iridi;;, 11., p. 357. 
i .Vsiivtio Soociv's .lannuil, 1S37, ii. 1177 . 
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The mound called Demstlidn and Mmndhlidr TUa is the 
ruin of a large ancient stupa of solid brick-work, which is 
still 4i9. feet in height ahoye the fields. It is situated some- 
what less than one mile to the south-w'est of Kasia. On tlie 
top, under a fine old Banian Tree, is the shrine of the goddess 
Devi. There is neither statue nor building, hut only some 
votive figures in baked clay, the ofierings of the poor people 
to their favourite Devi. The goddess is also called Mcimdbhdr 
jBhawmii, because the mound is situated on the western hank 
of the JRdmdbhdr Jlnl, a large natural sheet of water, which 
forms part of the bed of the Roha Ndla, one of the old channels 
of the Little Gandak. As the mound is also called B^mfibhar 
Tila, it is possible that this name may have originally belonged 
to the stupa. I attempted to make an excavation at the top 
of the mound, but the large interlaced roots of the Banian 
Tree soon forced me to give up the work. At the south- 
eastern foot of the mound I discovered a x)ortion of a small 
stupa formed of very large bricks, averaging 5 inches in 
thickness. ^ These bricks were 17^ inches in length and wedge- 
shaped, being 8^ inches broad at one end, and only 7 inches 
at the other end. These dimensions would give a diameter 
of only 16-|- feet to the stupa. 

The large mound called Mdtlid-Ktiar -ha-hot^ or .the 
Tort of M4th^-Eluar,” is 600 feet in length from north- 
west to south-east, and from 200 to 300 feet in breadth. At 
its highest point, which is 30 feet 3 inches in. height above 
the plain, the mound is formed entirely of. solid brick-work, 
which I believe to be the remains .pf a very ancient- stupa! 
On this point stands a solid tower pf.:bi:ick-work with sides 
much ruined, and its top covered long grass. This is 
undoubtedly a stupa, and from its position it must be of much 
later date than the ancient mass of brick- Avork on which it 
stands. I conclude that it is a work of middle age, or between 
A. D, 200 and 600. At present the ma^spf the tower is only 
24 feet thick, but by clearing away, th^ibbish, I measured 

diameter of nearly 

2/^ feet. The present height of the lower portion is only 15 
Icet, and that of the grass-coA^ered top, 12 feet 9 inches, the 
wLole being 27 feet 9 inches above the ancient foimdation, 
and oo feet above the plain,. But as the original height of 
this later AA'ork Avas most probably equal to two diameters, or 
• whole height of the stupa above the plain Avoiild, 

have been So feet. I drove a horizontal gallery into thn. 
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centre of fclie building at its base -witliout making any dis- 
covery. I confess that I did not e 5 :pect to find anything, as, 
I believe, that whatever relics may have been depqsited on 
this spot, they would have been placed in the more ancient 
stupa below, which forms the foundation of the present 
monument. There is a fine Pipal Tree close to this stupa.* 


The mound called the Port of M^thd, Kuar is situated 
nearly 1,600 yards to the north north-west of the ruined stupa 
called PamS/bhar. Buchanan gives the distance as 400 yards, 
which is most probably a misprint for 1,400 yards. My dis- 
tance was measm’ed from centre to centre ; if- taken from foot 
to foot, the distance would be a little over 1,400 yards. This 
mound, would soom to have been, formed of the ruin of two 
large buildings and of several small ones. The site of one of 
the larger ones has just been described ; that of the other is 
to the north-westward, the summit of the mound at this 
point, which is crowned by a large Pipal Tree, being 20 feet 
in height above the plain. To the east of the stupa there is 
also a small detached mound, 16 feet 3 inches in height. .1 
made an excavation in the top of this mound, which, I aban- 
doned after reaching a depth of 4 feet 3 inches, as I found 
only broken bricks mixed with earth. Both to:the north and. 
south of the stupa there are low mounds, which are probably 
the remains of small detached towej.’s or other buildings. The. 
top of the large mound is in moet^|5^rts. .thickly covered with 
bricks, but towards the north-\y^ef^end, where the elevation 
IS low, there- are some ,rather3:?a^-$ spaces quite clear of 



n;eclse-sliap*t|icfe, n'HcIi must,^g^W6ngcd4o sliupas of 
|maU s.y,Q, Wfesevorat brie^^ilfealffe Ijotelled 
..like llmse m the moiildings of . 

G a\ {£- aiul arasandh a’ s To wen-^^^ 

tittccxaiiy-^Staight lines nf 


feafi-ifemple at Buddha-. 
fcvpkV'. ^ 4-^ 


T .:y;|i|yu:nable . to; 
SvaUs, and,"^ frbin the 
?me' to believe that.lt’; 
pfdsiderable.mumber'-pf 


lines of surrd^ 

irregul^j^fitlii^v^^^ie mound^^ 


has hcer^tdi^yllie ruin M 


T ^ ^^fer that, there i^ere 

on tbi^site. ' 

^ o p. sij. dis tan cc.:<^ 

^' 7 .- kx.VII. for'n -ry*. 
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1,100 feet from the brick stupa above described. Quite close 
beside it, to the eastward, there is a low square mound which 
I believe to be the remains of a temple in which the ima^e 
was formerly enshrined. The statue which is made of tlie 
dark blue stone of Gaya, is spht into two pieces from top 
to bottom, and is otherwise much injured. The short inscrip- 
tion on its pedestal has been almost worn out by the villagers 
in sharpening their tools, but the few letters which remain are 
sufficient to show that the statue is not of older date than the 
11th or 12th century. The figure itself is colossal, and 
I’epresents Buddha the Ascetic seated imder the Bodhi Tree at 
Budha-Gaya. The whole sculptm’e is lO-J feet in height by 
4if feet in breadth. The height of the figure alone is 5 feet 41- 
inches, the breadth across the shoulders being 3 feet 8-^ 
inches, and across the knees 4 feet 5 inches. A sketch of 
this sculpture is given by Buchanan.^ 


Between tlie Tort of McWid Kudr and the great stupa 
on the Udmdhhdr JMl, there is a low mound of brick "ruins 
about 600 feet square, which is said to have been a Jcoi or 
fort, 'and to which no name is given ; but as it lies close to 
file -village of Anrudhw^ on the north-west, it may be called 
41ie*Ani’udhw4' mound.. There is nothing now left to show 
the; nature of the buildings which once stood on this site; 
•biijtl^’om the square shape of the' ruins, it may be conjec- 
sorhe probability that they must be the remains of 
a'^:^^^^tery. There- are three fine- Pipal Trees now standing 
"" hound. ' ' . . ■ 

north and .cast of the mound of Matha Kuar the 
&ted :with-a, number of low grassy mounds from 
height,- and from 12 to 25 feet in jdiametcr. 




j^Vthe tumuli of thbi?'-'-dcad. I* opened three 
mlrhout making any. discovery. They were all 
in .earth, without any'-ti’^^ce of bones, or ashes, 
XI bricks. The people calllhem simply mounds, but 
ne'd by an old man that he had heard them styled 
land that ghosts sometimes seen flitting 

iem. If the name o^j^^ndwdt has any reference 
^^gliosts, it might, porhapsTw translated as the "fcar- 

* Eastern ludia, if, Plate II. 
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some place but I cannot be certain of the spelling, and it 
is also possible that the old man may not bave remembered 
the name correctly. I counted 21 of these mounds, but as 
tliey are generally not more than 3 or 4 feet in height, it is 
probable that their actual number is much greater.^ 


I have already stated that the site of Kasla corre- 
sponds both in position and in name ''vrith the ancient city 
of Knsinagara^ -nhich was famous throughout India as the 
scene of Buddha’s death. According to Hwen Thsang, 
Kusinagara was situated at 700 li, or IIG miles to the north- 
east of Benares. Now Kasla is 112 miles to the north 
north-east of Benares in direct line. Ba-Hian also jolaces 
Kusinagara at a distance of 23 yojans to the north-west of 
a place which was situated only 8 or 10 miles to the north 
of Vaisali, where the Liolichliam Nobles had taken a last fare- 
well of Buddha. At 7 miles to the yojan Ba-Hain’s measure- 
ment would place Kusinagara at 148 or 150 miles to the 
north-west of Vaisali. Now the distance by the route which 
I marched is exactly 140 miles in a north-west direction, 
but as this measmement was taken along the strai^^’ht lines 
of road which have been laid out by the British authorities, 
the actual distance by the old nunding Native roads must 
certainly have been somewhat greater, or as nearly possible 
150 miles. ^ 


only name now associated with the ruins near 
Kasia _ IS that of Matlia Kudr, or the " Dead J?rince'’ 
Air. Liston gives the. name as Ilata, but a Brahman of the 
mnghbourmg village, of Bishanpur, who wrote the name 

tfni? }■ As this spelling 

points to the derivation of the word from MdtM, or Mdthd, 

vlVn 1 ^ toslated 31dthd Kuiir as the “Bead 

in the ^ refer -to Budclha himself after his death, or, 

Kb'rana ^^’^er his obtainment of 

'^iimnl on ,^1'cn speaking of Sakya’s as- 

m‘ Sc « Kumd^rc Bajct, 

beW anSiecl to 1 this title was neveiv.I 

35uddliahoocl if learned after his assumption', 

have mmSed improbable that it ifl^r 

mnongst the people, pfo 

• -- - — — ■ 


-■ n nr, -Virtu 
fe'in-n tu-i-.’.! v.ere ‘ 


io-.r inoiimu'of V'®. ^*^2cni)tion of ncga^Uicnesj that" tUo 
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know from Hwea Tlisang tliat on tke spot where Bnddha 
died there was a brick mhdr or temple monasteryin which 
was ensjirmed a recumbent statue of Buddha on his death- 
bed, with his head turned to the north. Now this statue 
would naturally hare been the principal object of veneration 
at Kusinagara ; and, although amongst the learned ip might 
have been called the “ statue of the Nirvana” yet I can 
readily believe that its more popular name amongst all classes 
would have been the " statue of the Dead Prince.” I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the name of Mdtlid ICticir, which 
still clings to the ruins of Kasia, has a direct reference to the 
death of Buddha, which, according to his followers, took place 
at Kusinagara on the full moon of Vaisdkh, 513 B. O. 

Owing to the wanderings of the Little Gandak lliver, 
it is somewhat difficult to follow Hwen Thsang’s account of 
the sacred edifices at Eusinagara. The whole of the existing 
remains are situated to the eastward of the Khanila Ndla , . 
which is only a branch or inundation channel of the Little 
Gandak Biver. All the old channels are called Ohaioar ; 
the Lanibulia Qliawar, running between the two ancient 
stupas, and the JRoha Qliawar, or E-oha Nala, to the east of 
the K-^mabhiir Tila. An intelligent man, whom I met at 
Padraona, called the stream to the westward of Kasta the 
Jlirana, but the peo]3le jn the villages about the ruin Imew 
only the lOiamia Ndla, and had never heard of the Jlirana, 
Buebanan, however, calls the Jlirana a considerable rivulet 
which has a course of about 15 miles, and makes it a feeder 
of the Little Gandak;®" but there is some confusion in his 
description of this river. The changes of name would, how- 
ever, appear to have been as numerous as the changes of 
channel ; for, in the time of Hwen Thsang, this stream was 
called the Ajitavati, its more ancienf name having been 
Jlirawjavati, while the present name is Qhoia Gandalc, and 
the eastern inundation branch is called Khaniia. There is 
now no trace of Hwen Thsang’s Ajitavati, but the name of 
JJiranyavati is still preserved in the Hirana of my Padraona 
informant. 

At the time of Hwen Th sling’s visit, the walls of Ku- 
sinagai^ were in ruins, aiid tile- place was almost deserted; 
but the brick foundations^ -of 'the old Capital occupied a 

^ JBastcru liitlin, II., p. 31C. 
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circuit of about 12 1% that is, of about two miles. After a long 
and attentive comparison of all om* available information, I 
liave come to the conclusion that the famous city of Kusina- 
gara must have occupied the site of the mound and! village 
of Anrudhwa. The ruined mound, which is about 600 
feet square, I would identify as the site of the Palace 
of the Mallian Kings, which was in the midst of the city, 
and to the city itseK I would assign an extent of about 
1,000 feet on all sides of the palace. This would give a 
square area of 2,500 feet, or nearly half a mile on each side, 
with a cu’cuit of 10,000 feet, or nearly 2 miles, as recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. I will now compare the existing remains 
with the account of the Chinese pilgrim, and with the details 
given in the Pali Annals of Ceylon, as translated by Tumour. 


The spot where Buddha died is fixed by Hwen Thsang 
at 3 or 4 li, or rather more than half a mile, to the north-west 
of the city, in a forest of sal trees, at a short distance from 
'the western bank of the Ajitewati Biver. The distance and 
direction correspond exactly with the site of the great mound 
now called the Port of Mdthd Kudr. On this spot was erect- 
ed a great brick vihdr or temple monastery, in which was 
enshrined a statue of Buddha in a recumbent posture as he 
appeared when about to^ enter Nirvana. This mhdr I would 
identify with the extensive mass of ruin marked K. in my 
survey of the site at the western end of the mound. Beside 
the -vdlifu’ there was^ a stupa, 200 feet in height, built by 
Asoka, and a stone pillar, on which was recorded the history 
of the Nirvand, or death of Buddha. This stupa I would 
laentiiy Awth the foundation or lower part of the brick tower 
marked A., now standing on the mound, and of which an 
account has already been given. Hwen Thsang describes 

stupa which 

stood on the pot where Brahman Subhadra had^ entered into 
wcirarthrpp'^i^^l? whole of the buildings above described as 
snot whire clustered together around the 

wV said to have died, their ruins in the 

au'® Jarp 

Mo„’uf.c.alp^^Ka;irwirfte™cS^^ 

« 'jiy, ■ 
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regard to tlie sliglit difference of name, I Jiave already stated 
my belief that the name of the j)resent -village should in all 
prohahility he -written Kusia, instead of Ka^a^ and in favour 
of this spelling I may add that the name is variously spelt 
in the Buddhist Books as Kusigrdonaka, Kusindra, Kusind- 
gara, and Kusinagari. 

After the death of Buddha, the assembled Bhikshus (or 
mendicants) were consoled by the Venerable Aniruddha, -w-ho 
assured them that he sa-w the Bevatas looking do-^vn from 
the skies upon earth, and -weeping and bewailing with 
dishevelled hair and up-lifted arms.*' Aniruddha was the first 
cousin of Buddha, being the second son of Amitodana, one 
of the brothers of Suddhodana, the father of Sakya Sinha. 
He was one of the ten great disciples of his cousin, and was 
renowned for his penetrating sight. Accordingly, on the 
death of Buddha, he took the lead of all the disciples present, 
and conducted their proceedings. By his directions Ananda 
made known the death of Buddha to the Mallian Nobles, who 
at once proceeded to the spot "with garlands of flowers, and 
numerous cloths and music. Bor six days the body lay in 
state, attended by the people of Elusinara. On the seventh 
day, when eight of the Mallian Nobles, who had been select- 
ed to carry the corpse to the place of cremation, attempted to 
lift it, they found themselves unable to move it. The amazed 
Nobles, on enquiriug of the Venerable Aniruddha the 
cause of this prodigy, were informed that then intention of 
carryiug the corpse through the southern gate to the south of 
the city was contrary to the intention of the Bevatas. “ Lord,” 
said 'the Mallian Nobles, “ whatever be the intention of the 
Bevatas, be it acceded to.” Accordingly, the corpse was borne 
by the eight Mallian Chieftains, on a bier formed of their lances, 
through the northern gate to the centre of the to-wn, and then 
through the eastern gate to the coronation hall of the Mallians, 
where the funeral pile had been prepared. Bour N oble ]\Iallians 
then advanced and applied their torches to the funeral pile, 
but they were unable to ignite it. Again the baffled Nobles 
inquired of Anhuddha the cause of this second prodigy, 
who informed them that it was the inteniion of the 
Bevatas that the corpse should not be burnt until the arrival 
of Maha. Kasyapa, the chief disciple of Buddha. At tliat 


^ Tumour in Bengal Asiatic Sociotjf’s Jonmal, 1838, p. lOOD. 
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moment Kasyapa was on Ms way from 'Bawd to Kuslndra. On 
Ms arrival he perambulated the pile three times, and then 
opening it at the end, he reverentially bowed down Ms head 
at the feet of Buddha. As he rose, the pile spontaneously 
ignited, and the corpse of the great teacher was consumed. 

I have given this long account of the obsequies of 
Buddha for the express purpose of showing the very promi- 
nent part that was taken by Aniruddha in all the proceed- 
ings. He first consoled the disciples on the death of Buddha ; 
he then explained the causes of the miracles why the Mal- 
lian Nobles were unable at first to lift the corpse of Buddha, 
and afterwards to ignite the funeral pile ; and lastly, acpord- 
Mq to Hwen Thsang, he ascended to the heavens to -inform 
Ma^ya Devi, the mother of Buddha, of her son’s death. As the 
whole of these acts were performed at Husinara, we might 
not unreasonably suppose that some memorial monument of 
Amruddha would have been erected there. There is, how- 
ever, no record of such a monument in Hwen Thsang’s ac- 
count of the sacred edifices at Kusinagara; but I think it 
'more than, probable that the village of Anrudhwa must have 
received its name from some former memoi’ial of the far- 
sighted Anh’uddha, the cousin of Buddha. In Sheet 102 of 
the^ Indian Atlas tliG name of tliis village is spelt Aniroodwa^ 
which is more correct than the name written down for me 
by a Brahman of the place. The existence of this name in 
tJie immediate vicinity of the ancient monuments of Kusia 
must, 1 think, add considerable weight to all the other evi- 

(Mnce m favour of the identification of K^ls^a\nth. the ancient 
Jbawmagara. 


^ discrepancy between the Ceylonese annals 
of Chinese pilgrim regarding the site 

oumorf According to the Pali annals above 

somewhere to the 

sccmro\mcc^? account Pa-Hian would 

the north If Buddha’s death to 
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liaYS been loosely descriLed hy one party as lying to the 
norths and by tbe other as lying to the east. 

But* the Ilam4bh4r Tila, perhaps, corresponds more exact- 
ly with the site of another stupa, which is described by Hwen 
Thsang as having ‘'been built by Asoka near the ancient 
dwelling of Chanda, to the north-east of the city gates. This 
account, however, is somewhat vague, as no particular gate is 
specified. The existence also of a second stupa at the south- 
east foot of the Mdmdblidr TUa is against this identification, 
as only one stupa is mentioned on this site by Hwen Thsang, 

I am, therefore, strongly inclined to identify the JRdmdhlidr TUa 
with the famous cremation stupa ; but if this position should 
be considered too far to the eastward to agree with Hwen 
Thsang’s descrixition, then the cremation tower must have 
occupied some position to the north of the Anrudhw^ mound 
in the very midst of the ancient channel of the little Gandak 
Biver. I confess, however, that my own opinion is against 
this conclusion, and in favor of the identification of the 
Bfimllbhfir Tila with the crefhation stupa. 

XXI. KHUKHUNDO. 

On leaving Kusinagara Hwen Thsang directed his steps 
towards Banfu'as, and, after having travelled about 200 li, 
or upwards of 30 miles, to the south-west, he reached a large 
town, in which dwelt a very rich Brahman devoted to 
Buddhism.'-'' If we adhere closely to the south-west bearing, 
we must identify this large town with Budrapur, an ancien-t 
place 30 miles to the south-east of Gorakhpur, and 28 miles 
in a direct line from Kasta. But as Hwen Thsang speaks 
of the Brahman’s hospitality to travellers going and coming, 
it would aj)pear certain that the town must have been on the ‘ 
high road leading from Kasia to Bandras. How the high 
road can never have passed through Budrapur, as it woidd 
have entailed the ]Dassage of the Tajpii in addition to that 
of the Glicigra Biver. I have had some experience in the 
laying out of roads, and I feel quite satisfied that the old 
high road must have crossed the Ghagra somewhere below 
its junction with the Bapti. According to the X)eoj)le, the 
old passage of the Ghagra was ntllaUl, four miles to the south 
of Kahaon, and three miles to the north of Bhdgalpur. Brom 


* Julieu’fi n-iYcu Tlisan?, IL, p. S40. 
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Kasia to this ghat on the Gh^gra, the road wotild have 
passed through the ancient town of KJmlsMmdo, and the 
large Tillages of Kaliaon and JBMgalxnir. Of these three, 
Khuldiundo corresponds best with the description of a large 
town ; and as it is 27 miles from Kasia by the present straight 
road, it must hawe been about 30 miles by the winding 
Native tracks. I believe, therefore, that it is the large town 
described by Hwen Thsang in which a rich Brahman had 
spent his wealth in the magnificent decoration of a Buddhist 
mouastery. Khukhundo -is not now a place of any note 
amongst the Brahmans, but it is often visited by Agarwdl 
Srawaks from Gorakhpur and Patna, who have built a small 
Jain 'temple amongst the ruins. By them its pro]Der name 
is said to be Kishkindaxmra^ so called from KisMinda^ a 
mountain in the south of India, famous in the history of 
Hama. Khukhundo must, therefore, have-been a Brahmanieal 
town. 


The remains at Khukhundo^onsist of a few large tanics, 
and a number of low mounds covered with broken brick and 
thick jungle. The ruins which lie scattered about over 
the plain, and amongst the fields to the south of Khukhundo, 
cover nearly one square mhe of ground. All ‘the larger 
mounds are square in form, and are beyond ah. doubt the 
ruins of temples. There are a few low oblong heaps which 
niay possibly be the ruins of long ranges of inferior build- 
ings, but I think it more probable that they are only the col- 
lections of brick from the fields. Every large mound has 
at least one fine lofty tree growing on its summit, and to the 
. destructive power of the roots of these trees I wnuld attri- 
bute the overthrow of the Khukhundo temples. I verified 
this opinion m one instance, that of mound K., by an excava- 
showed the floor of a temiile completely broken 
^Yf^-sprcadiug roots of a fine Tamarind tree. 

If - “ 

Btofc dole" 

iiol mor'Tw“llv‘^ Khukhundo are ahont 30 in number, hut 
calied .hnuiv 7),.-^ them have any uanias, the rest hoins 
1 ^ d)eor((, or “ mounds.” In mv survev of the 
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mins I Lave distinguisLed tLem Ly different letters of the al- 
pLaLet, and nnder tLese letters I •will now describe tbem.^- 

Moimd A. is 100 feet square at base and 6 feet in beigbt. 
There is a 3el tree (Algle Marmelos) on the top, and a 1? altar 
(Ticus Yenosa) on the west side. Under the Bel tree there 
is a good figure of the four-armed Yishnu in sandstone, with 
a peculiar rayed halo, which is boldly pierced through the 
slab. 

Mound B., which is 60 feet square at base and 10 feet' 
high, is called Siva-Jea-TUa or Siva’s mound, because there 
are the foundations of a lingam temple on its summit ; ,the 
temple was only 8 feet square, but-the lingam in blue stone 
is still x^erfect. There is one good piece of sculpture repre- 
senting Wo seated figures, male and female, the latter with 
a child in her arms. A tree rises behind them, and with its 
branches forms a canopy over their heads. The figures, 
which a]ppear to be enthely naked with the exception of 
some ornaments, are, I beliew, Mahadeva and his wife Devi, 
or Bhawitni, represented as the goddess of fecundity, with a 
child in her arms. Another sculpture rex)resents a four- 
armed female standing in what appears to be the prow of a 
boat. The subordinate figure of Gansea, on the upper right 
hand, shows that the jirincipal figure must be P4rvati, the 
wife of Siva. 

Mound C. is 120 feet in length, by 110 feet in breadth, 
nnd 15 feet in height. On the toj) there are the ruined walls 
of a brick temple, from 4i to 5 feet in height, forming a room 
of 9 .feet square, with a lingam in the centre. To the south- 
west there is a walled entrance built of bricks of different- 
sizes, and containing one piece of moulded bricks with a 
flower ornament. The small size of the room, the mixture of- 
large and small bricks in the walls, and the unusual direction- 
of the entrance, all lead me to conclude that this is an 
insignificant modern structure, built of bricks of all kinds 
found on the surface of the mound. 

On both sides of the entrance there are several sculptiucs.,, 
in sandstone, of which the inincij^al is a statue of Ganesa. 
The other sculptures are a broken statue of Ganesa with his 
rat ; the ]Dedestal of a statue with a foot resting on a bull ; 

* Set) Platt; !SXVIII. for a plou of tlicic ruins. 
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a folU’-armed female, most probably Parvati, attended by two 
beaveuly musicians ; and a slab containing personifications 
of the Navagraha, or “ Nine Planets.” 


IMonnd D., whicb is 100 feet square at base and 15 feet 
in height, is crowned witli a fine Banian tree. Beneath 
the tree are collected several i^ieces and fragments of sculp- 
ture, which are partly Brahmanical and partly Jain. The 
principal sculpture represents a four-armed seated male 
figure, with beard and moustaches, his right foot resting on 
a bull. In his four hands he holds a two-pronged sceptre, 
a nccldace, a ball, and square pole. This is probably a figure 
of Siva. A second statue represents the four-armed Vishnu' 
standing, and holding in three hands a club, a quoit, and a 
shell, the fourth hand being open with a lotus fiower marked 
on the palm. A third scluptm^e is the pedestal of ^ a statue 
with some naked figures on the face of it, and an antelope 
in the middle. The antelope is the cognizance of vSantanath, 
the 16th Jain hierarch. Afoui;|;h stone is simply the pedestal 
of a lingam. The remaining sculptures are two pairs of 
apparently naked figures, male and female, seated — the latter 
with a child in her arms. These two sculptures are similar 
to one in the Siva Temple on mound B., which I have sup- 
posed to represent Mdhadeva and his wife Bhawaui as the 
goddess of fecundity. But in these two sculptures the god 
has a small naked figure of Buddha fixed in the front of his 
head-dress, from which I infer that these figures probably 
belong to the Jain religion, while that on mound B. certainly 
belongs to the Brahmanical S/iashti, the goddess of fe.cundity. 

IMound^ E. is about 75 feet square and 15 or 16 feet in 
height. It is now.qviitc bare, the whole surface having been 
recently excavated ‘for bricks. Any figures that may have 
been discovered were x)robably removed to Mound- D,, wdiich 
•would accotuit for the mixture of Saiva and Vishnava' sculp- 
tures now lying on its shmmil. 


in length, by 120 fectinbrcatlb, and 
3o feet iti 0_u tlic' s'on'tli slope of tlic nioinit{ tlicro 

a fuic statue of the . forc/armed Vishnu in bl'uh' stone 
from the quarries near Gava.-'.. 

G. and IT. arc small low mounds from which bricks have 
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Mound J., wliicli is 75 feet square at Ijase, and 15 feet in 
lieiglit, lias also been recently excavated. I was able to trace 
the straight walls of a temple, and in the excavated holes I 
found large thick pieces of plaster, which had once covered the 
ivalls. There are no sculptures now lying about this mound, 
but immediately to the south of it, and outside a small modern 
Jain temple, there is a very fine standing figure of the fom’- 
armed Vishnu in blue stone. The head and arms are gone, 
but the rest of the sculpture is in good order. On the left side 
there are the Tish, the Tortoise, and the Boar Avatars ; and 
on the right the jBuddha and the Kdlki Avatars. The five 
missing incarnations must have been lost with the head of the 
figure. This fine statue was probably enshrined in a temple 
now represented by mound J. 

The Jain temple is a small square fla't-roofed brick build- 
ing of recent date. There are no Jains now living at Xhu- 
khundo, but the temple is visited by the Baniyas and Bankers 
of Gorakhpur and Patna. Inside the temple there is a large 
naked figure in blue stone, sitting squatted with his hands in 
his lap. Overhead there is a triple umbrella, and above that 
a Dimdtiblii Musician flying with his drum. On the pedestal 
there is a bull with a lion on each side. ISTow the bull is the 
cognizance of Adi Buddha, the first of the 2J Jain Pontifis. 
The people arc, therefore, mistaken ip. calling the figure a statue 
of JParsioandth, whose well known symbol is a snake. Out- 
side the temple, however, there is another naked Jain statue 
w’’hich has two snakes twisted around its j)edcstal, and is, there- 
fore, nxos^ probably a figm-e of Prdsioandth.- It' is jiossiblc 
that this' may have been the original figure enshrined in 
the temple. Another sculpture, hi coarse' sand-stone, repre- 
sents the same naked couple, male and’ female, •\A'hom I 
have before described. A tree rises behind them, and with 
its boug^ha'forms a canopy over their .heads. Over all there 
is a- srpjllhsquatted figure like a ']^iddha, but naked. The 
male figure in this sculpture has a lotus in his right hand. 

Mdlmd K., which is crowned •with a fine Tamarind trcc^ 
is the largest mass of ruin at* /Khukhundo. It is 120 feet 
square at base and 10 feet in., height. At 10 feet aho%’-e the 
ground level I made an excavation at a point on the western 
edge, where I observed something like a piece of terraced 
flooring. ' l^fy excavation uncovered a -portion of terraced 
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floor 9 feet square, but corupletely broken up by the wide- 
spreading roots of tbe Tamarind Tree, wbicli have pierced 
ibc mound in all directions. I found several ornamental 
bricks with boldly cut-flowers and leaves IJ incb in depth. 
Two of these bricks, with opposite curves forming an ogee, 
bad evidently belonged to a cornice. Tbe outer faces of all 
the bricks are ground smooth, and all tbe edges are so sharp 
and clean that the joints between tbe courses of bricks must 
have been very fine indeed. As I saw no fragments of 
figures about this mound, I think it is very probable that the 
statue belonging to it may be one of those now standing 
outside tbe Jain temple. 


Mound 3Sr. is low and clear of jungle, having been exca- 
vated for bricks within the last few years. It is 15 feet 
square at base, but only 8 feet high. Prom its being both 
low and clear I thought it favourable for excavation. I dug 
a circular hole of about 8 feet diameter in the top of tbe 
mound, and near the middle, at a depth of only 1 foot I came 
upon a stone ^ Yo}ii, ov receptacle for a Ungam, fixed in its 
original position, with the spout end turned towards the 
north. Purther excavation showed that the floor had been 
broken up, but the marks of the original floor level were 
quite distinct on the centre stone. As there were no traces 
01 any inures, I gave up the excavation, which had already 
been sufficient to determine that the mound N. is the ruin of 
a linga temple, dedicated to the god Mahhdeva. 


T o 100 feet jn length, by 60 feet in breadth, and 

ce in height towards its western end. The top is crowned 
willi two fine Siris Trees, under which there is a life-size 
in stand-stone. The nose and forehead have 
^ stone, which must have been as 

Y 0 itself, for there are two lioles in the split 

i.cnri ^ retain bits of the metal clamps that wore 
imcd in repairing the statue. The figure has apparently had 

f)r or ''the Champion 

I'Vra applied appropriately to 

11.0 lioMlilf o^(ho‘^TOt 

KhuHomtlA 1 pass of ruin to the soutli-si'est of 

Cioa,,oUon at llio ,vcsfc.-n end of the mound, from which the 
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bricks could not have been removed above a few days, as tbe 
sides of tbe excavated bole still preserved tbe shape of tbe 
walls excictly. In form tbe building was an octagon of Id- 
feet across, witb projections on tbe four sides facing tbe 
cardinal points. On tbe north-east side a j)Oi’tion of solid 
brick-work still remained, but not of sufdcient thickness to 
show whether tbe building bad been solid or hollow. As far 
as my experience goes, tbe only buildings of this shape are 
Buddhist stupas, as at Dliamndr and Kholvi in Malwa, or 
JBaragaon (or Ndlanda) in Bihar, and throughout Pegu and 
Biu’mab. In all instances tbe four projecting sides form 
niches for statues of the previous Buddhas. In the gigantic 
Slnoe-JDagon stupa at Bangoon, these niches are expanded 
into distinct temples enshrining colossal figures. I incline, 
therefore, to conclude that the building recently excavated in 
mound Z. was a Buddhist stupa. But if Brahmanical temples 
of this form have ever been built, I should certainly prefer 
to consider mound Z, as the ruin of another orthodox temple, 
and to add one more to the long list of Brahmanical remains 
at Khukhundo. 

With the exception of Baragaoii (the ancient NCdandcC), 
I have seen no place where the ruins offer such a promise of 
valuable discovery as at Khukhundo. The mounds are all 
low, and as they appear to be the ruins of temples, the work 
of excavation would be comparatively easy. I think that it 
would be sufficient to remove the top of each mound down 
to the level of the floor of the building, clearing away the 
rubbish entirely, but leaving the walls standing to show the 
plan of the building. Amongst the rubbish Ave might expect 
to find both statues and inscrijptions, and jjcrhaps other objects, 
all of which vi^ould help to throw light on the rise and pro- 
gress of modern. Brahmanism, more particularly during the 
long i)eriod of its struggles with expiring Buddhism."^- 

XXII. KAHAON. 

The village of Kahaon is situated eight miles to the 
south of Khukhundo, and 46 miles to the south-east of 
Goraklipur in a direct line. To tlio north of the village there is 
a stone pillar, and also some othei remains, which haA'c been 


A-; far ns I am n\\are uothing has yri been done toivai-il-; the eicavatioa oi these 
i.iouiuls. 
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described by Dr.IBucbaiian"- aud by Mr. Liston.f Dr.Bucbaiiaii 
calls tlic Tillage Kmiglto^ but the name is written Kahaon, 
or Kahdwan, by the people of tbe place, and I can only 
surmise that Buolianan’s Kanglio may have been originally 
written Kanglion^ and that tbe final nasal has been omitted 
by mistake, eitber in copying or in printing. In tbe inscrip- 
tion on tbe pillar tbe village would seem to be called Kalcu- 
hharali ; aud from some compound of Kahuhlm, sucb as 
Kahihhaican, tbe name of Kahdioan would be naturally 
derived. 


Tbe remains at Kahaon consist of an inscribed stone 
pillar, an old well, two ruined temples, aud several tanks. 
Tbe whole of these, together with tbe village itself, are situat- 
ed on a low but extensive mound of brick ruin. Although 
tbe mo\md is of rather irregular outline on tbe east side, it 
may be best described as a square of nearly 500 yards. $ Tbe 
■village occupies tbe south-western quarter of tbe square, and 
contains some fine old wells built of very large bricks, which 
are a sure sign of antiquity. Tbe tanks, which would seem to 
have been connected with tbe old buildings, are all called gar, 
the meaning of which I was unable to ascertain, but which, 
as applied to water, must certainly be derived from the Sans- 
krit gri, to wet. These tanks are, 1st, the JBurena-gar, a 
flirty pond immediately to the north of the villao-e ; 3nd, the 
Karhajii-gar , a small deep pond at the north-west angle of 
the nuns ; 3rd, the JhaJeraM-gar, another small pond at the 
north-east angle, which is also caUed Sophd^garj and d<th, a 
large slioet of water to the east of the village called AsUmini, 
or Ahisharamz-gar. This is the tank which Buchanan calls 
Aarhohz, a mis^print probably for Kdmini. Prom the size and 

Tank, I conclude that from it 

sivnH in of Ilf bricks and earth for the con- 

st uitlion of tbe temples and village of Kahaon. 

^ single block of coarse grey sand- 

met. 1 .Tnili w height from the ground to the 

that the nill'ir existence of this spike shows 

kind perbans In- ^ pinnacle of some 

: ' • statue of a lion, or of some other animal 

' l).itia, TJ., p. aCG. 

! Acjaiic .louruat, 1 £ 2 S, n 33 

I Sec Pi'.ic xwni. 
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rampant; but whateyer the pinnacle may hare beeiij its 
lieight could not have exceeded 2^ or 3 feet. The total height 
of the column, therefore, must have been about 27 feet. The 
louder part of the shaft, to a height of 4^ feet, is a square of 
1 foot 10 inches ; above this, for a height of 6 feet 3 inches, 
it is octagonal ; then sixteen-sided for a height of 5 feet 
10^ inches ; and then circular for a height of 2 feet inch. 
Above this, for a height of 9 inches, . the pillar becomes 
square ndth a side of 18 inches, and then circular again for 
a height of 4^ iiiches, making the total height of the shaft 
19 feet 10^ inches. The height of the capital, in its joresent 
incomplete state, is 4 feet 4^ inches. The loTver portion, 
vrhich is 2^- feet high, is bell-shaped, ndth circular bands of 
moulding both above and below. The bell itself is reeded, 
after the fashion of the Asoka pillars. Above this the capital 
is square, with a small niche on each side holding a naked 
standing figure. The square top slopes backward on all sides, 
and is surmounted by a low circular band, in which is fixed 
the metal spike already described.® 

On the western face of the square base there is a niche 
holding a naked standing figure, with very long arms reach- 
ing to his knees. Behind, there is a large snake folded in 
horizontal coils, one above the other, and with its seven heads 
forming a canopy over the idol. Two small figmes, male 
and female, are kneeling at the feet, and looking up to the 
idol with offerings in their hands. 

On the three northern faces of the octagonal portion of 
the pillar, there is an inscription of 12 lines in the Gupta 
characters of- the Allahabad Pillar.f There is a good copy 
of this inscription in Buchanan, f and another and better 
copy in Prinsep’s Journal.§ In the translation given by 
James Prinsep, the date was read as being 133 years after 
the decease of Shanda Gnjjia, instead of in the year 133, 
^ after the death of Skanda. The true number of the year is 
is^^^|^_poinled out by Professor PitzEdward Hall, but tlie 
epoch or era in which the years are reckoned is doubtful. 
Professor Hall, on the authority of JBdim jDeva Scisiri, the 


* See Pinto XXIX. 
t Sec Plato XXX. 

X Enstoaa Itulia, II., Plate A . 
g Bengal Asialw Society’s Journal, ISJS, Plate I. 
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learned Astronomer of the Banaras College prefers the era of 
Vilcremdditya, hut I am inclined to adopt that of Sake ; and 
tins era, I helieve, is also preferred hy Mr. Thomas. The 
difference between the two is 135 ' years. If dated in the 
Vikrama era, the pillar must have been erected in 111 — 57 
= 81 A. D. ; but if dated in the Sake era, the period of its 
erection will be 111 + 78=219 A. B. The latter date, I 
think, accords best with the now generally admitted epoch 
of the overthrow of the Gupta Dynasty in A. D. 319. 


The purport of the inscription, as translated by Prinsep, 
is simply to record the dedication of five images of Indra by 
one Madra, who calls himself the constant and friendly 
patron of Brahmans, Gums, and Tatis,” or Brahmans, reli- 
gious teachers, and sages,” or Ascetics who have subdued their 
passions. In the present day the term Tati is, I believe, 
applied only to a Jain Priest; and, although at first the 
mention of Brahmans would seem to preclude any reference 
to the Jain religion, yet the Tatis themselves are usually, 
if not always, Brahmans, and the naked figures with crisp 
curled hair, on the base and capital of the pillar, must be- 
long either to the Jains, or to the latter Tdntrika Buddhists. 
I found a similar naked standing figure, canopied by a seven- 
headed snake, inside the great mound of old llbj agriha. 


^ Both of the temples described by Buchanan'" are now 
m ruins ; and as they are not mentioned by Mr. Liston in 
18.3 1 , they must have fallen before his visit. Buchanan 
describes them as pyramidal in form, with two apartments, 
one over the other, as in the great temple iit Buddha-Gaya. 
Inside he found only two fragments of images, of which 

standing figure with a female 
r ^ ® oxcavation in the northern 

mume V If r consisted of a room 9 feet 

^ inches in thickness. The build- 

-In the . light sketch ol this temple given by Buchanan hd 

the\uird“tViee 

MireniMh obtninlf by^^^?'excaW^^^^^^ to the mea- 

«:ontbern T r cxcavatioii. On the ruin of the 

s-nni by t o th,l ok “Sure of lire-si^e. 

’ I-Mtcfn Indlft IT 
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Immediately to tlie north, of the pillar, and on the high- 
est point of the mound, there are traces of the brick walls of 
some buildings; and to the south-east, there is an old well 
Avhich has been lately filled up. Buchanan describes the pillar 
as having originally stood in a small quadrangular area, siw- 
rounded by a brick wall, and. probably by some small cham- 
bers.” I presume that the pillar must have been placed 
opposite the entrance of the temple, in which the JBancliendra 
or live images of Indra were enshrined. It is probable that 
there were .several temples and other buildings crowded 
around the pillar, otherwise it will be difiicult to account for 
the gi’eat size of the anound, which, though not more than 6 
feet in height above the fields, extends from west to east up- 
wards of 1,200 feet, with an average breadth of 400 feet. 

. ■ X X 1 1 1. :/H A T H I Y A - D A H. 

Twelve miles to the/hast of Beogong, and nearly mid- 
way between Azimgarh and Banhras, there is an old dry tank, 
called JELatliiya-dalii or the Elephant’s Tank,” with an in- 
scribed pillar standing in ' the middle of it. The pillar itself 
is called Jlatliiya-dali-Tm-ldt. The name is derived from a 
large stone elephant, 6‘fdet 6 inches in length, and 4 feet 

10 inches in height, •' which stands to the north-west of the 
pillar, at a distance , of 138 feet. Both the pillar and the 
elephant are formed o'f: a-' coarse grey sand-stone, and they 
hav.q'ifc^ordingly suffered -from exposure to the weather, and 
are worn.'- The. shaft of the pillar is a single 
blohlc,'^ feet 9 inches in.height and 1 foot inches in dia- 

■ met(3tv*d3aj?ii at- base, and t'op^. Originally it must have been 
sevcf;f!» 4 il^l hlj8^fj 'but tfie hed of the tank has gradually 
silte^i^^and/uh the month of March bore a fine cro^i of 
'Capital is a .flat circular slab, slightly rounded 

011 i^^S^per edge, and quite plain. In fact, the pillar is a 
inereij^lmdrical block intemled apparently for the sole pur- 
pose' hf^hvhibiling the inscription. ' To the west of the pil- 
lar '.tlicf<; is a low mound-of bridkiruins, 170 feet in length 
frorhhibrlh to south, and 25 feet 'brpa^ It is called Shcari- 

“ Siwaris’ people have no tra- 

ditfi^^pioutit, and do not 3a|ii||^^ij||wthe meaning of the 
na^^^^ Most j)robably it'^^^RoiaP^fercnce to a temple 
of which may have there in former days. The 

villi^^jncarest to the pillar, arc Singlqnira to the norlh, 
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Noma Basiya to the cast, Bahari to the south-east, JDehhao 
to the south--west. 

The pillar is said by the people to been set up by 
Baja Gajpat Siugb iu Samvat 207, or A. T>. 150 ; but both 
name and date are wrong. GajayyaU, or _ Lord of Ble- 
phants,” is only one of the titles of the lung m whose reign 
the pillar was erected, and the date is Samvat 120/, or A. xi. 
1150. This inscription occupies 10 lines, but as the letters 
are large and coarsely cut, it is not a long one. It records 
the excavation of the tank by several Tlidkurs, of whom the 
chief is ‘‘ Bellan Thdicur, the Treasurer (Bhanclagarika) ol 
Gosalla Devi, the Queen (Malidrdji) of Baja Govinda 
Chandra Leva, the Lord of Horses, Lord of Elephants, and 
Lord of Men, on Thursday, the 6th of the waning moon of 
Ashdrh, in Samvat 1207.” The record is not of much value, 
but it is of later date, by 25 years, than any inscription 
hitherto found of the Bahtor Prince Govinda Chandra Leva 
of Kanoj. 


XXIY. BHITARI. 

The large idllage of Bhitari is situated on the left bank 
of the Gdngi Nadi nearly midway between Banaras and 
Ghazipur, and live miles to the north north-east of Saidimi'. 
The Gangi Biver, which surrounds the village on three sides, 
is crossed by an old stone bridge of early Muhammedan 
style. The oldest bridge consisted of only two small 
arches, to wliich two others have since been added at 
different times. Bhitari has once been a town of some 
consequence, and it is still a considerable village, with 
a great number of brick-houses. Both in Speaking and in 
nvitingjits name is usually coupled with that of another place 
in its vicinity as Saidjmr Bhitari. It is thus designated in 
the Ain Aklrnri, but the name has been strangely misread by 
Gladwin as Syrkljwor Nemedy,^ a mistalcc that niust be due 
to the faulty nature of the Persian character in which his 
original was unitten, as its alphabet is utterly unsuited for 
the correct record of proj)er names. ' 

Tlic remains at; Blnlari consist of several ruined brick 
mounds, an inscribed stone piUan/andn few pieces of sculjj- 


* TnudAihu, II., p. 2 j2. 
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Im’e. Som .0 of tlic mounds appear to "bo mere heaps of 
broken stone and brick — the gatherings from the fields after 
each season’s ploughing. The larger mounds, -which run 
parallel to each other from the bridge towards the village, 
seem to me to he only the ruins of houses that once formed 
the two sides of a street. The remaining mounds, which 
are of square form and isolated, are at present covered with 
MusalmS,n tombs ; hut I have little doubt that all of them 
were originally either temples or other Hindu buildings. 
That one of these mounds belonged originally to the Hindus, 
we have an undoubted proof in the existence of the inscribed 
stone pillar, which stands partially bnried in the rubbish 
of its eastern slope, and in the discovery at the foot of the 
pillar of an old brick inscribed with the name of Si'i Kuindra 
Giipta. The early occupation of the place by the Hindus 
is further proved by the discovery of several Hindu statues 
and lingams in the rubbish about the mounds, and by the 
finding of numerous bricks inscribed with Kfimidra Gii^tcds 
name in the fields. I obtained further proof of the same 
by the purchase on the spot of three Indo-yassanian coins of 
base silver, which probably date from the 8th or 9th century, 
and of one small round copper coin with an elephant on the 
obverse, and a peculiar symbol, supposed to be a Chaitya, 
on the reverse, which cannot, in my opinion, be of later 
date than the invasion of Alexander the Great. 

The Bhitari Pillar is a single block of reddish sand-stone, 
apparently from one of the Ohunar quarries. The shaft of 
the pillar is circular, with a diameter of 3 feet inches, and 
a height of 15 feet 5 inches.f The base is square, but its 
height is rather uncertain. The upper portion, on which the 
inscription is' cut,’’ has been smoothed, but the lower portion, 
as far as my excavation went, still bears the marks of the 
chisel, although not very deep. My excavation was carried 
down to thp, level of the adjoining fields, a fpspth of G feet 
9 inches below the top of the base, -without finding any trace 
of a x’cdestal ; and as it is .-most probable . that the inscrip- 
tion was xfiaced on a iO-fhj.’ with the eye, I would fix the 
height of tlic original base .at about G feet, thus giving it an 
elevation of only 9 inclihs above the level of the country. 
1 

* See rinto XXX. for ^kc•lcllcj of tlic.^e bricks. 

t Sec riato XXIX for a view of (hi. j'iil.ir. 
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The capital is 3 feet 2 inches in height, hell-shaped, and 
reeded like the capitals of the Asoka Pillars. A large por- 
tion of the caj)ital is broken of on the -western side, thus 
exposing a deep narrow socket, which could only have held 
a metal spike. The upper portion of the shaft also is split 
to a depth of about 2 feet. The people say that the pillar 
was struck by lightning many years ago. It certainly was 
in the same state when I first saw it in January 1836, and 
I know of only one reason to make me doubt the accuracy 
of the people’s statements, namely, that both the iron pillar 
at Delhi, and the stone pillar at Navmidgarh JOauriya, have 
been wantonly injured by cannon shot. If the capital of 
the Bhitari Pillar had been sm’mounted by a statue of any 
land, as it most propably was when the Muhammadans first 
settled^ there, I think that the breaking of the capital may 
be attributed to their destructive bigotry with quite as much 
probabilitj'- as to lightning. I found a portion of the broken 
capital in my excavation at the foot of the pillar. 


The inscription, which is cut on the eastern side of the 
base, consists of 19 lines of well shaped characters of the 
early Gupta period. Unfortunately, this face is much wea- 
ther-worn, and the stone has also peeled off in several places, 
so tbat the inscription 'is now in even a worse condition than 
n hen I first saw it in J anuary 1836. The copy which I 
then made by eye I compared letter by letter with the origi- 
nal inscription on the spot, and, although I found several 
errors in different parts of the inscription, yet the only seri- 
ous one is mi omission of five letters in the 15th line. I 
made also an impression of the inscription over which I. 
pencilled aU the letters as they appeared to the eye. This is, 
iiKleccl the only successful method of copying a weather-worn 
inscription; for the ’edges of the letters being veiw much 
rounded, an impression gives only a number of confused and 
c. f of file letters being deeply 

"Veil if impression thus pencilled over is veiy 

f ^;!^"^’‘^^„‘^ccuracy in the number of letters, and 

a ml omSLn ^ both, of insertion 

peitcct as it IS possible to obtain now considering^ 
the weal ber-worn state of the letters.- ’ consicicim^ 
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I'roni tlie copy wliicli I prepared iu January 1S3G, a 
translation was made by Dr- Mill, wbicb was publish od in 
Prinsep’s Journal for January 1837- My re-exammation of 
the inscription has corrected some of Dr. Mill’s x>i’oposcd 
readings, while it has confirmed many of them, a few being 
still doubtful owing to the abraded state of the letters. As 
translated by Dr. ]\fill, the inscription refers chiefly to the 
reign of Skanda Gupta, closing with his death, and the 
accession of his infant son. The object of the inscription 
was to record the erection of a sacred image, the name of 
which Dr, Mill was unable to road, but which may possibly be 
recovered when my new copy is re-translated by some com- 
petent scholar. In my remarks on the lower inscription on 
the" Dihar Pillar, I have already noticed that all the remain- 
ing part of the upper portion of it, which contains the 
genealogy, is letter for letter identical with the first part of 
Bhitari record, and I repeat the notice here for the pm’pose 
of adding that, hy a comparison of the two inscriptions, every 
letter of the upper part of both, or about one-thhd of the 
whole, may be restored without chance of error. 

The sculptm’es now to be seen at Bhitari are veiy few, 
but they are sufficient to show the former existence of several 
large stone temples. In the village there is a colossal figme 
of Gaiiesa, and a broken bas-relief of the Navagrahal or 
“ Nine Planets.” The colossal statue must almost certainly 
have been the principal figure enshrined in a temple dedi- 
cated to Ganesa. There is also a large slab with a half-size 
two-arnicd female figure, attended by another female figure 
holding an umbrella over her, both in very high relief. The 
figures in this sculpture are in the same style and in the 
same attitudes as those of the similar group of the Baja and 
his umbrella attendant on the gold coins of the Gupta 
Princes. This sculptm-e, I believe, represents a queen on 
her way to worship at the temple. The group is a favorite, 
one with Hindu artists, and, as far as my observation goes, 
it is never used singly, but always in pairs — one oh each side 
of the door-way of a temple. The ago of this scul])ture I 
am inclined to fix as early as the time of the Gupta Kings, 
partly on account of the similarity of style to that of their 
gold coins, partly also because the pillar belongs to one' of 


* The two inscriptions tnny now be couJiwrocl in ri.ito- XVil. .iiiul XXX~6\c 1113- 
2'rcTionJ rciuarka.ia jiot-c in page SS. 
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that family, hut chiefly because the bricks found in various' 
parts of the ruins are stamped Tvith the name of Si'i Kmndra 
Gu])ta. 

If I am right in attributing the seulptures to the time 
of the Gupta Dynasty, or from A. D. 100 to 300, then the 
Bhitari ruins will be amongst the oldest Brahmanical remains 
now known to us. Eor this reason alone I would strongly 
advocate the excavation of all the isolated mounds, and more 
particularly of the pillar mound, in which we might expect 
to find not only all the fragments of the original capital, but 
also many sculptm’es and other objects belonging to the 
temple in front of which the pillar was erected. I have 
already stated that the bridge over the Ghngi Diver is built 
entirely of stones taken flom the ancient buildings of Bhitari. 
Many of these stones are squared, and ornamented with 
floweis and various mouldings, and on one of them I observed 
the syllable m. This is a mere mason’s mark, but as the 
shaxoe of the letter is the same as that of the Gupta alphabet, 
the discovery of this single character tends strongly to con- 
firm t^ accuracj'- of the date which I have aheady assigned 
to the Bhitari ruins on other grounds. As Bhitari is in the 
Jaqhroit]iQ enlightened BfijaDeo ]S\A,i%an Singh, every 
lacility for^ excavation would, of com’se, be obtained on appli- 
cation to him. ^ 


M niy recommendation the Government afterwards 
auihorizcd a small sum for excavations, and, at my request, 

JJan.ii as, kindly undertook to superintend the work ^His 

tolerably full aud interesting 

account of this ancient xdacc ; 
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imposing edifice. Tlie nature of tlie ground lias been skil- 
fully brought to bear ; and it -would seem that the west face 
was merely scarped towards the river, having been originally 
very high- (perhaps thirty feet), whilst to the east a large 
space has been lowered a few feet to provide earth to raise an 
embankment, in digging through winch no traces of masonry 
can be found. On the south face the line is by no means 
straight, the nature of the ground having been followed, and 
the high bank of a tank aheady formed having been merely 
added to the north face is more regular. 

“ Each of these sides had large mounds, upon which were 
cither temples or forts. There is one of these at each corner, 
and one-half way on each side, whilst the spur before alluded 
to, which forms the south-west corner, has certainly been long 
ago crowned with a large Buddhist temple, now re-jilaced 
with a shabby Idgah. "Within this enclosure were evidently 
many large buildings, and their former presence is attested 
by the /cheras or mounds of broken brick and earth scattered 
in every direction. At present there is a small winding 
bazar of insignificant shops, all, however, built of old bricks. 
There is also a large suburb, if it may be so termed, of 
ruinous briclc houses with but few inhabitants. The siuround- 
ing mounds and embankments are dotted over with Muham- 
madan tombs, mostly of very recent erection, and many of 
which are built mth the large nearly-square Buddhist bricks. 

“ But to loroceed to the object of this notice, the 
Buddhist remains at Bhitari — there is a large monolith 
standing, as nearly as possible, in the centre of the place. 
This is 28-^- feet in height, and stands upon a rough stone 
7 or 8 foot below the present level of the soil. Eor the first 
10 feet 2 inches it is square, and stands, as nearly as possible, 
facmg the cardinal points. At the tox^ of the square part 
is an inscription which is stated by General Cunningham to 
contain a record of Skanda Gux)ia| this faces east. The 
upper part, ulcluding the capital wliich takes up about three 
feet, is circular, and where it joins the square part is 2 feet 
3 inches in diameter, and axiparently of even thickness in -its 
whole length. The caxiiial is handsomely fluted, and has a 
slice broken olT it. There is also a fiaw near the iox? in ihc 
])illar itself, which is one solid xucce of sand-stone, resembling 
that found at Chunar, being of the hard kind. 
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" The monolith is out of the perpendicular, and this, de- 
viation, as -vYcll as the cracked capital, is said to have been 

occasioned hy lightning long ago. 

\ 

‘‘ I laid hare the east face of the foundation as the column 
slopes to the north, and found that the base was displaced 
three inches off the foundation-stone on the south side, and 
that there were two iron wedges driven under it, and that 
at some remote loeriod stone-work of a massive character 
had been placed around to prevent fm’ther declension. I then 
cleared the mound away which abutted on the column, 
hoping to find some traces of foundations at least of the 
building to which the monolith might have formed an adjunct. 
This mound, from 12 to 16 feet in height, and extended some 
distance, and, as far as I could ascertain hy cutting a trench 
and levelling, consists entirely of broken bricks and earth. 


“ I will now refer to the old Buddhist temple, which must 
formerly have stood on the high spur to the south-west. 
Owing to the presence of the Idgah, the number of tombs, 
and my limited time, I made no excavations on this 
spot ; but I was easily enabled to trace the various parts 
of the temple scattered over' the place and performing 
various functions. Pirstly, there were the pillars of the* 
shrine, with their carved suns, and grotesque faces with 
foliage flowing from their mouths and eyes, and the con- 
stantly recurring flat vase, aU used by the Muhammadans 
lu tlicir niosquG, Tlicu tlierc were tlie plainer columns 
of the cloister, square below, and octagonal above. These 
latter I found rounded off and set up as Muhammadan 
hcad-stoncs to graves, the light being brunt on the top of 
llicm I Until I discovered two of these in siUi, or at the 
graves, the jMusalmans assured me they wore Hindu conver- 
sions of the Buddhist piUars into emblems employed in the 
worship of Mahadco. Secondly, there were the stone beams 
used also m the mosque, both as beams, and as uprights at 

houses. Aud, lastly, there were the roofing 
.-tones used as par cment and for putting over graves. 

'r'mm'f ^vithplo extract of General Cunningham’s 
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A ^^K)unds to see what land of wall had been 
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some 9 feet in lieiglit, tlic result of wliich merely proyecl it to 
liave an ancient dust heap ; A third, through a very high and 
likely mound resulted in nothing hut earth and broken bricks ; 
Another *has since been made, but the results were the same 
as in the other cases. The reason for this is very plain : 
Each of these mounds represents an ancient edifice not, 
perhaps, of the time of the Buddhists (for the bricks do not 
bear that character), but the constant excavation of found- 
ations for the past 200 years for the purpose of building has 
produced the results above alluded to. Each party has taken 
the bricks he needed and filled in again the rubbish. 

“ Just below the Idgah and exterior to the work is an old 
Muhammadan bridge across the G4ngi Nadi, which might 
be repaired with advantage. This has been entirely con- 
structed with the cut- stones taken from the Buddhist struc- 
tme above. The date of its erection may have been from 
200 to 250 years, since or subsequent to the erection of that 
of Jonpur, which it resembles in many points. The carved 
work is bnilt inwards. 

“ There arc around Bhitari, at some little distance, say 
a quarter or half a mile, a number of detached mounds evi- 
dently of Buddhist origin, and axiparently of artificial con- 
struction. These might repay excavation . 

‘‘ In conclusion, I would beg to suggest with all deference, 
and without access to books, my Icnowledge must be limited 
that Bhitari was of old a strongly fortified earthen camp, in 
which there was at least one large Buddhist temple and 
several edifices in connection with the same; but nothing 
short of a lengthened residence on the sx^ot, together with 
careful exxfioration, can ever accurately determine the natui’c 
of the latter. It is difficult to account for the base of the 
monolith being so far below the X)rescnt level of the soil with 
which it does not appear to me ever to have been even.’* ' 

XXV. BANARAS, SARNATH. . 

BanCiras is celebrated amongst the Buddhists _as-ihc 
scene where their great teacher first expounded his 'do'clrine,./-;. 
or, as they metapliorically exju’ess it, where he first begafvto , - . 
turn the wheel of the law.” This is one of the four gre^tf 
'• events in the life of Buddha, and accordingly it forms oit 6^ 
of the most common subjects of Buddhist sculpture. In the 
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great BucMliist cstablisliment near Baniiras, wliicli is des- 
cribed by Hwen Tbsang the principal statue enshrined in a 
temple 200 feet in height, was a copper figure of Buddha- 
represented in the act of “ tmming the wheel of the law.” 
I found numerous statues of Buddha in the same attitude 
during my explorations about S^rn^th in 1835-36, and Major 
Elittoe discovered several more in 1851-52. I found also 
many others figmns, but those of Buddha, the “ Teacher,” 
were the most numerous. The inscribed p)cdestal found by 
TOewrin Jar/cU Singh in I'ZOl, also belonged to a statue of 
Buddha, the Teacher. Similarly at Buddha-Gaya, where Silkya 
Sinha sat for six years meditating under the Bodhi Tree, the 
favourite statue is that of Buddha the Ascetic. 


The city of Ban^ras is situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, between the ISarnCi Nadi on the north-east, and the 
uftsi Nala on the south-west. The JBarnd^ or Navand, is a 
considerable rivulet, which rises to the north of Allahabad, 
and has a course of about 100 miles. The A.si is a mere 
brook of no length, and, owing to its insignificant size, it docs 
not appear in any of our most detailed maps. It is not 
entered in the Indian Atlas Sheet ISTo. 88, which is on the 
scale of four miles to the inch, nor even in the laro-er litho- 
grai^hed map of the District of Bandras on the double scale 
ol two miles to^ the inch. This omission has led the learned 
1 rench Academician M. Yivien de Saint Martin to doubt the 
existence of the Asi as a tributary of the Ganges, and he 
conjectures that it may he only a branch of the Barna, and 
lliat the joint stream caUed the Varanasi may have commn- 
mcaled its name to the city.. Asi Nala, however, will' 
be found, as I have described it, in James Prinsep’s map of 
of the citj' of Banaras, published by HuUmandcl, as well as 
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u^Jhr accordingly temples have been erected both at Bmma 
Smigmi below the city, and at Asi Sangcmi above the city. 
From the joint names of these two streams, which bound the 
city to the north and south, the Brahmans derive Varanasi 
or Vdranasii which is said to be the Sanskrit form of the 
name of Ban^ras. But the more usual derivation amongst 
the common people is from B^ja Bandr, who is said to have 
re-huilt the city about 800 years ago. 

The Buddhist remains of Ban^ras are situated nearly . 
due north, and about 3^ miles distant from the outskirts of 
the city, at a place popularly kno-wu by the name of Sdrndth. 
This name, which is usually applied to the great Buddhist 
tower, or stupa, belongs properly to a small Brahmanical 
temple on the western hank of the lake, while the great 
tower itself is called Bliameh. An annual fair is held close 
to the temple of S^rn^th, and there is an indigo factory 
only 200 yards to the north of it. The name of Sdrnc^th was, 
accordingly, well known both to the Natives and to the Eng- 
lish, and when the neighbouring ruins first attracted atten- 
tion, they were always referred .to by that name. The ear- 
liest mention of them is by Jonathan Euncan in I79d.', in his 
account of the discovery of two Urns by Bahu J agat Singh 
“in the vicinity of a temple called Sdrn^th.”’' It is possible 
that Euncan here refers to the Brahmanical “temple but 
in the subsequent notices by Wilford and James Prinsep, both 
of whom had resided for many years at Banaras, the name of 
Stlrnath is always applied to the great tower. The same 
name is given to the tower in an engraving which was pub- 
lished in 1834 in Captain Elliot’s Views in India. 

SdrndtJi means supply the best Lord,” which title is 
here applied to the god Mahadeva, rrhose symbol, the Ungam, 
is enshrined in the small temple on the bank of the lake. 

I believe, however, that the name is only an abbreviation of 
SdranggandUia, os l\\G “Lord of Eeer,” which would also be 
an appropriate epithet for llahadeva, who is frequently re- 
presented as holding a deer in his left hand. As the lake in 
j'ront of the temple is still occasionally called “ Sdrang 
my conjecture that the true name was Sarangga Isaili seems 
a yery probably one ; but I would refer the epithet to Buddha, 
himself, who in a former existence was fabled to have roam^' 


* A‘’ntjc llcit.ircliL'S, V., p. 131. 
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the woods in this very spot as the king of a herd of deer. 
But this spot was specially esteemed by the Buddhists on ac- 
count of a curious story which is given at some length by 
Ilwen Thsang, and which, as illustrative of the Buddhist 
tenderness for life, I will now relate.* — “ The H4ja of 
Banaras, who was fond of sport, had slaughtered so many deer 
that the king of the deer remonstrated with him, and offered 
to furnish him with one deer daily throughout the year, if he 
would give up slaughtering them for sport. The Baja con- 
sented. After some time, when it came to the turn of a hind, 
big with young, to be presented to the Baja, she objected 
that, although it might be her turn to die, yet the turn of her 
little one could not yet have arrived. The king of the deer 
(that is, Buddha) was struck with compassion, and offered him- 
self to the Bitja in place of the hind.” On hearing the story 
the Baja exclaimed — “ I am but a deer in the form of a man, 
but you are a man in the form of a deer.” He at once gave 
up his claim to the daily gift, and made over the park for 
the perpetual use of the deer, on which account it was called 
the ‘ Deer Bark’ ( Mrigacldva). It is curious to learn that 
Cl ramnci, or antelope preserve still exists in the neighbour- 
hood of Surndth. 


The principal remains at Sdrnath are the following : 

_ Is/;.— The great stone tower call Dhanielc ; 2ndy .the re- 
mains of a large brick tower opened by Jagat Sing ; Zi'd, the 
traces of buildings excavated by myself in 1836-36 ; Ath, the 
remains of buildings excavated by Major Kittoe in 1861-52; 
and 5^7/, a high mound of sohd brick-work crowned with an 
octagonal brick tower, called Chaiihandi, and situated at 
l^ss than half a mile from the great tower of Dhamek. 
vVith the simple exception of Clianhandi, the whole of these 
remains are situated on an extensive mound of brick and 
stone ruins about half a mile long, and nearly a quarter 

east there are three large 
communicate with one another- To 
Tdl, which is 3,000 feet 
Alo^ wHh^ff ^ north-east this communi- 

he Lmi .he Olmndra Tdl, which is of about 

amc . 1 /.C, hut of less regular shape. On the north lies 
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tbe Naya Tal, or “ New Tank,” wkicli is npAvards of half 
a mile in lengtli, but little more tbau 300 feet in width. ^ 

At the north-eastern end of the mass of ruin is situated 
the village of JBardhi, which, as I infer from the spelling, 
must have been named after Vajra Tardhi, a goddess of the 
later Buddhists. To the west, beyond the bend of the Naya 
T41, lies Gnronpiir, or the “ Villa, ge of Teachers,” which in 
its day was probably inbabited by Buddhist Gnrti^. The 
Mrigacidva, or “Beer Park,” is represented by a fine wood, 
which still 'covers an area of about half a mile, and extends 
from the great tower of Dimmed on tbe north to the 
QlymXmmik mcmnA qw the. s,Quth. To the smath-west at tbe 
great tower the Jains have erected a modern temple of 
J?drsioandtli. The temple is white-washed and surrounded 
by a wall enclosing an area 167 square. Since I first 
surveyed these ruins in 1835, a second or outer enclosure has 
been added on the east side, the waUs of which run right up 
to the great tower and cause much inconvenience to visitors, 
by obstructing their free passage round the building. 

The most remarkable of the Sarndth Monuments is tbe 
great tower called DhameJe. Mr. Pergussonf has stated 
that “ this building was opened by Major Cunningham, 
wide)' Jilr. ]?rins€p's cm^pices but this statement is incor- 
rect, as the operations were begun by myself before any 
communication Avas made to James Prinsep, and were after- 
wards continued entirely under my omi guidance. Tbe cost 
of opening the toAver was shared between James Prinsep, 
Captain Thoreshy, Major Grant, and niysplf, but the work 
had been commenced “ under my oatu auspices,” and Avas not 
suggested to me by James Prinsep- The oxcaA^ation was 
begun in December 1834 j, and closed in January 1836, at a 
cost of Eupecs 517-3-10. But, before detailing these opera- 
tions, I AAili describe the tower itself. 

The Buddhist slupa caUed Jdhamek is a solid round tow- 
er, 93 feet in diameter at base and llO feet in height aboA'c 
the surrounding mins, but 128 feet above the general level 
of the coimtry. The foundation or basement, which is made 
of very large bricks, has a depth of 28 feet bcloAV tbe IcA'el of 
<bc ruins, but is sunk only 10 feet below tbe surface of tbe 


• Sco rntc XXXI. 
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Gouniiy. Tlie lower part of tlie tower, to a lieiglit of 43 feet, 
is built entirely of stone from one of the Obiinar quarries, 
and with the exception of the upper five courses, the whole 
of this jpart of the building is a solid mass of stone, and each 
stone, even in the very heart of the mass, is secured to its 
neighbom’s by iron cramps. The upjaer part of the tower is 
built entirely of large bricks, but as the outer facing has long 
ago disappeared, there is nothing now left to show whether 
it was formerly cased with stone, or only plastered over, and 
colom’ed to imitate the stone-work of the lower portion. I 
infer, however, that it was plastered, because the existing 
stone-work terminates with the same course all round the 
building, a length of 292 feet. Had the ui>per part been 
cased with stone, it is scarcely possible that the whole 
should have disappeared so completely that not even a single 
block out of so many thousands should now remain in its 
original position. In one part I observed some projecting 
bricks wliich appeared very like the remains of a moulding at 
the base of the dome. On the top I found a small brick cap, 
8 feet in diameter and only 4 feet high. Trom its size I infer 
that this was the ruin of the base of a small pinnacle, about 
10 feet square, which most probably once supported a stone 
umbrella, I infer this because the figures of Buddha the 
Teacher arc usually represented as seated under an umbrella. 


The lower part of the monument has eight projecting 
faces, each 21 feet 6 inches in width, with intervals of 15 feet 
between them. In each of the faces, at a height of 24 feet 
above tlie ground, there is a semi-chctilar headed niche, 6^^- 
icet in width, and the same in height. In each of the niches 
there is a pedestal, 1 foot in height, and sbghtly hollowed on 
the top to receive the base of a statue ; but the statues them- 
selves have long ago disappeared, and I did not find even the 
iragment of one in my excavation at the base of the monu- 
nicut. There can be little doubt, however, that aU the eight 
Jy^.^'^li'givcsoutcd Buddha the Teacher, in the usual form, 
hands raised before his breast, and the thumb -and 
firc-lm^cr of the right hand placed on the Uttle finger of the 
•ml phrpose of enforcing liis argimient. Judg- 
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Prom tlie level of the base of the niches the eight pro- 
jecting faces lessen in viclth to five feet at the top ; hnt the 
diminution is not uniform, as it begins gradually at first, and 
increases* as it approaches the top. , The outline of the slope 
may have been possibly intended for a curve, hut it looks 
much more like three sides of a large polygon. Around the 
niches seven of the faces are more or less richly decorated 
with a profusion of flowing foliage. The carving on some of 
the faces has been completed, hut on others it is little more 
than haK finished, while the south face is altogether plain. 
On the unfinished faces portions of the unexecuted ornamen- 
tation may he seen traced in outline by the chisel, which 
proves that in ancient times the Hindus followed the same 
practice as at present, of adding the carving after the wall 
was built. 

On the western face the same ornamentation of flowing 
foliage is continued below the niche, and in the midst of it 
there is a small plain tablet, which can only have been in- 
tended for a very short inscription, such, perhaps, as the name 
of the building. A triple hand of ornament, nearly 9 feet in 
depth below the niches, encircles all the rest of the building, 
both faces and recesses, The middle hand, which is the 
broadest, is formed entirely of various geometrical figures, the 
main lines being deeply cut, and the intervening spaces being 
filled with various ornaments. On some of the faces where 
the spaces between the deeply cut lines of the ruling figures 
are left plain, I infer that the work is unfinished. The 
upper band of ornamentation, which is the narrowest, is 
generally a scroll of the lotus plant uith leaves and buds 
only, while the lower band, which is also a lotus scroll, con- 
tains the full blown flowers as well as the buds. The lotus 
flower is represented full to the front on all the sides except 
the south south-west, where it is shown in a side view with 
the ChaJciocc or Brahmani Goose seated upon it. lliis, indeed, 
is the only side on which any animal repmsentations are 
given, which is the more remarkable, as it is one of the re- 
cesses and not one of the projecting faces. In the middle 
of the ornament there ' is a human figme seated on a lotus 
flower and holding two branches of the lotus in his hands. 
On each side of him there arc tlnee lotus flowers, of which 
the four nearer ones support pairs of .Brahmani Geese, while 
the two farther ones carry only single birds. Over the nearest 
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pair of gecso, on tlie riglit liaud of tlie figure, there is a 
frog. The attitudes of the birds are all good, and even that 
of the human figure is easy, although formal. The lotus 
scroll uith its flonung lines of graceful stalk, mingled with 
tender buds and full blown flowers, and delicate leaves, is 
very rich and very beautiful. Below the ornamental borders 
there are three plain projecting bands. 

I employed two expert masons for twelve months in 
making full-size drawings of the whole of these bands of 
ornament. Two plates of the east south-east and south 
south-west sides were afterwards engraved in Calcutta under 
my ouTi guidance, for publication by James Prinsep in the 
Asiatic Pesearches ; but his lamented illness put a sudden 
stop to the work, as his successor, Mr. Curnin, would not 
allow the mint engraver to continue it. 

^ Hear the to^o of the north-west face there are four pro- 
jecting stones placed lilve steps, that is, they are not imme- 
diately over each other, and above them there is a fifth stone 
which is pierced with a round hole for the reception of a 
post, or more probably of a flag-staff. The lowest of these 
stones can only be reached by a ladder, but ladders must 
have been always available, if, as I suppose, it was customary 
on stated occasions to fix flags and steamers on various parts 
of the building,^ in the same manner as is now done in the 
Buddhist countries of Burmah and Laduk. 


Mith the single exception of the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
1 here IS, perhaps, no Indian building that has been so often 
described as the great Buddhist tower near Sdrndth. But 
strange to say, its dimensions have always been very' much 
under-stated, although the circumference might have been 
^crT closely ascertained with the greatest ease in a few 

?\^^Gr with a wallcing stick or with 
^’I'eadth of one projecting faoe and of one 
wlton one-eighth of the wliole. H. M. 

“SrirnathisahoutSO 
^ manv paces in circumfpronrp ” 

Jl.-S a mma Koljcrls stales tl.it it k >■ about MO feet ia 
lucumfcreucc, and “ above 100 feet in heioht ” Mr Per- 

' ^ pO and GO feet in diameter and 

hciglit. This last statement of the lioiAit is 
< .arcci,bav.„sbcQ.. taben li-om a note of .nine, 
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pablisTied by Mr. Thomas in .the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Jonrnal. This height was carefully measured by myself with 
an u’on chain in January 1835, by means of the scaffolding 
which I had put up for the purpose of opening the tower. 
By a previous measurement with a theodolite I had found 
the height to be 109 feet 10 inches. The breadth of one 
projecting face and of one recess is 36 feet 6 inches, which 
multiplied by 8 gives 292 feet as the circumference, and a 
trifle less than 93 feet as the diameter, or nearly double the 
thickness stated by any one of the authorities just quoted. 

On the 18th J anuary 1835 my scaffolding was complet- 
ed, and I stood on the top of the great tower. On cutting 
the long grass I found two iron spikes, each 8 inches long, 
and shaped like the head of a lance. On the following day 
I removed the ruined brick pinnacle and began sinking a 
shaft or w^ell, about 6 feet in diameter. At 3 feet from the 
top I found a rough stone, 24 inches x 15 inches x 7 inches, 
and on the 25th January, at a depth of 10^ feet, I found an 
inscribed slab 28f inches long, 13 inches broad, and 4f inches 
thick, which is now in the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. ' The inscription consists of the usual Buddhist 
formula or profession of faith beginning with the words “ Ye 
■Dharmma lietu -prabliavd, of which translations have 

been given by Mill, Hodgson, Wilson, and Buruouf. The 
following is Hodgson’s translation, which has received the 
apiproval of Burnouf: "Of all things proceeding from 
cause, their causes hath the Tathdgata (Buddha) ex- 
plained. The Great Sramana (Buddha) hath lilcewise ex- 
plained the causes of the cessation of existence.” The letters 
of this inscription, which are all beautifully cut, apj)car to me 
to be of somewhat earlier date than the Tibetan alphabet, 

' which is known to liavc been obtained from India in the 
middle of the 7th century. I would, therefore, assign the 
inscription, and consequently the completion of the monu- 
ment, to the Gth century.^"' 

On the 22nd January I began to excavate a lioilzontal 
gallery on the level of the top of the stone-work, and on the 
3 4th of Eebruary, at a distance of 44 feet, the gallery joined 
the shaft, which had been sunk from above. As I now found 
that the upper course of stone was only a facing, I sank the 

* Sec Bcng-al Ayiatic Sociniy’s .Tonrn:il, 1SS5, p. 133, for difloront tWTislationF, nnd Pinto 
IX. for n copy of tlio inscription'. Tlic original stone is nov.- in the Mnsevim of the Ai-ialic 
Society in Oaienttu. 
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o-allery itself down to the level of the stone-work, and con- 
tinued it right through to the 0 ]pposite site. I thus dis- 
covered that the mass of the inner stone-work was only 33 
feet in height, while the outer stone-work was 43 feet. ^ Jn the 
middle, however, there was a pillar of stone-work, ris’mg 6 
feet higher than the inner mass. This was, perhaps, used as a 
point from which to describe the circle with accuracy. Small 
naileries were also made to reach the tops of the east and 
west faces, but nothing was discovered by these works. 

The labor of sinking the shaft through the solid stone- 
work was very great, as the stones which were large (from 
2 to 3 feet in length, 18 inches broad, and 12 inches thick) 
were all secured to each other by iron cramps. Each stone 
had usually eight cramps, four above, and as many below, all 
of which had to be cut out before it could be moved. I 
therefore sent to Ohunar for regular quarrymen to quarry 
out the stones, and the work occuj)ied them for several 
months. At length, at a depth of 110 feet from the top of 
the monument, the stone gave place to brick- work, made of 
very large bricks. Through this the shaft was continued for 
a further depth of 28 feet, when 1 reached the plain soil 
beneath the foundation. Lastly, a gallery was run right 
through the hrick-work of the foundation, immediately below 
the sionc-work, but without yielding any result. 

Thus ended my opening of the great tower after 14 
months’ labour, and at a cost of more than Rs. 600. When 
1 began the work I was not aware that many of the most 
hallowed of the Euddhist Jlonuments were only memorial 
sttqms^ raised over spots rendered famous by various acts of 
Buddha, such as we know from II wen Thsang’s account was 
the gi'eat tower near Banaras, which was erected by Asoka 
near the spot where Buddha had hega7i to '' turn the wheel 
of the law,” that is, to preach his new doctrine. The tower 
of the Leer Park near Banaras” is likeudsc enmnerated by 
auolher Chinese author as one of the eight divine towers” 
erected on sites where Buddha had accomplished ‘‘many 
important acts of his terrestrial career^” the porticular act 
which he had accomplished at Baniiras being his rneaclung- 
i his lower was seen by Ea-Hian in the beginning of the 5tli 
cent viry, who notices that Buddha, when he began to “turn 

Uic wheel of the law,” .sat down looking towards the wc.st. 
A CUV, on Hie western face of the great tower there is a small 
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plain tablet, wbicb, as I have said before, could only have 
been intended for some very short inscription, such as tlio 
name either of the toTver itself, or of the event n^hich it was 
intended to commemorate. But, whatever it may have been 
untended for, its position was no doubt significant, and, as at 
Buddha Gaya, where S^kya had been seated facing the east, 
his statue was placed in the same jiosition, so at Banaras, 
where, when he began to preach he had been seated facing 
the west, his statue must have been placed in the same 
direction. I conclude that the western face of the monument 
erected to commemorate that event would have been the 
principal side, and that any inscription would certainly have 
been placed on that side. 

It now only remains to notice the name by which this 
great tower is known amongst the people of the neighbour- 
ing villages. This name is l)Jiameh^ of which no one knows 
the meaning. It is evidently some compound of Dharmma, 
and, bearing in mind that on this spot Buddha first began to 
“ turn the wheel of the law,” I would suggest that DJiameJc 
is only an abbreviation of the Sanskrit l^harmmopadesaha 
or Preacher of Dimrmma” which is, indeed, the common 
term now in use to designate any religious teacher. The 
term is also used in the simpler form of DJiarmma dcsalrt, 
which, in familiar conversation, would naturally be shortened 
to DhamadeJc and Dliameh. The special fitness of this name 
for the great tower in the Beer Park at BanAras is so oljvious 
and strildng, that I think it needless to ofCer any further 
remarks on the subject. 

At a distance of 520 feet to the westward of DhameJe, 
there is a large circular hole, upwards of 50 feet in diameter, 
smTOunded by a very thick brick wall. This is the ruin of 
the large brick stupa which was excavated by Babu Jagat 
Singh, the Bewfiii of Bhja Chait Singh, of Banfiras, for the 
purpose of obtaining bricks for the erection of Jagatganj. 
In January I79d; his workmen found, at a depth of 27 feet, 
two vessels of stone and marble, one inside the other. The 
inner vessel, according to Jonathan Xjuncan’s accountJ'-' con- 
tained a few human bones, some decayed pearls, gold leaves, 
and other jewels of no value. In the '“'.-same place” under- 
ground,, and on the “same occasion,” with the discovery of 
the ui;ns, there was found a statue of Buddha, bearing an 

Asiatic Bcrearchw, V., p. 131. 
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inscription dated in Samvat 1083, or A. D. 1026. A^mper- 
fect translation of tliis inscription was given by Wilford, 
accompanied by some remarks, in wbicli lie applies tlie state- 
ments of the record to the great tower of Dhamek, instead 
of to the building in -wbicli it was actually discovered.* ^ 

At my suggestion Major Kittoe made a search for this 
statue amongst the plundered stones of Jagatganj, where it 
was found broken and mutilated. The inscription, however, 
was still legible, and the remains of the figure are sufficient 
to show that the statue was a representation of Buddha the 
Preacher, and not of Buddha the Ascetic. Major Kittoe sent 
me a transcript of the inscription in modern N^gari, which I 
strongly suspect to have been JBrahmanized by his Banaras 
J?andits. In its modern N^gari form, as translated for me, it 
records that ‘‘ llalii J?dla, Baja of Gcmda, having worship- 
ped the lotus-like foot of Sri Dhdmardsi (“heap of light’ 

? Buddha) grown in the lake of Varanasi, and having for its 
moss the hair of prosperous kings, caused to be erected in 
jSlisi hundreds of Isdnaixn.(i Qhitraghania. Sri Sthira Fedeo 
and his younger brother, Sri Vasanta Fala, having restored 
religion, raised this tower with an inner chamber and eight 
large niches.f” Wilford read Blm^dda instead of Is^na, but 
I am unable to offer any conjecture as to the true reading, as 
I know not where the original is now deposited. Major Blit- 
toe’s facsimile of the inscription is, perhaps, amongst those 
deposited by him in the Asiatic Society’s Museum. 

My reasons for fixing on the large round hole, 520 feet 
to the west of the great tower, as the site of the stupa exca- 
vated by Jagat Singh, are the following : In 1835, when 
I was engaged in opening the great tower itself, I made re- 
peated enquiries regarding the scenes of Jagat Singh’s disco- 
coyery. Every one had heard of the finding of a stone box 
which contained bones, and jewels, and gold, but every one 
professed ignorance of the locality. At length, an old man 
named Savgken', an inhabitant of the neighbouring .vy^^S® 
of Singhpur, came forward and informed me that, 



• A'i-.lii; ItciCArclit", IX., 204. 


T f r'M., ftncl-ivr..<= proV.'bl.v the teohiiicn unmc of n' 

l;'k I rAf-tijiBf.A’ariejjiic-a or “ ornatnc»tcd<'bell.’: --I tvwi'J. 
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was a l3oy, lie had been employed in the excavations made by 
Jagat Singh, and that he knew all about the discovery of the 
jewels, &c. According to his account the discovery consisted 
of two boxes, the outer one being a large round box of 
common stone, and the inner one a cylindrical box of green 
marble about 15 inches in height and 5 or 6 inches in diame- 
ter. The contents of the inner box were 40 to 46 j)eaiis, 14 
rubies, 8 silver and 9 gold earrings and three 

pieces of human arm hone. The marble box was taken to 
the Bai4 S^hib (Jonathun Duncan), but the stone box was 
left undisturbed in its original position. As the last state- 
ment evidently afforded a ready means of testing the man’s 
veracity, I enquired if he could point out the spot where the 
box was left. To this question he replied without any hesi- 
tation in the affi.rmative, and I at once engaged him to dig 
up the box. “We proceeded together to the site of the pre- 
sent circular hole, which was then a low uneven mound in 
the centre of a hollow, and, after marking out a small space 
about 4 feet in diameter, he began to work. Before sunset 
he had reached the stone box at a depth of 12 feet, and at 
less than 2 feet from the middle of the well which he had 
sunk. The box was a large circular block of common Ohunar 
sand-stone, pierced with a rough cylindrical chamber in the 
centre, and covered with a flat slab as a lid. I presented this 
box, along with about 60 statues, to the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, and it is now in their Museum, where I lately recog- 
nized it. In their catalogue, however, it is described as 
“ 942B, a Sarcophagus found in the tope of MmiiJctjala (!) ; 
Donor, Lieutenant A. Cunningham.” 

The discovciy of the stone box was the most complete 
and convincing proof that I could wish for of the man’s vera- 
city, and I at once felt satisfied that the relies and the inscrib- 
ed 'figure of Buddha found by Jagat Singh’s workmen had 
been discovered on this spot, and consequently that they 
could not possibly have any .connexion with the great tower 
Dhamak. My next object was -to ascertain the nature of 
the building in which the box was deposited. As I had found 
the box standing on solid brick-work, I began to clear away 
the. rubbish, expecting to fin d a square chamber similar to 
those which had been discoverd in the- topes - of Afghaiiistan. 
My excavations, however, vmy soon '-.showed that, if any 
chamber Imff once existed, it must hav4'jbeen demolished, by 
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Jagat Singli’s worlcmen. Sangkar then described that the box 
■was found in a small square hole or chamber only just large 
enough to hold it. I cleared out the whole of th,e rubbish 
until I reached the thick circular wall which still exists. I 
then found that the relic box had been deposited inside a 
sohd brick hemispherical sttijya, 49 feet in diameter at tlie 
level of the deposit, and that this had been covered by a 
casing wall of brick, 16^ feet in thickness ; the total diameter 
at this level was, therefore, 82 feet. The solid brick-work of 
the interior had only been partially excavated by Jagat Singh’s 
workmen, nearly one-half of the mass, to a height of 6 feet 
above the stone box, being then untouched. I made some 
excavations round 'the outer wall to ascertain its thickness, 
but I left the brick- work undisturbed. 


About 18 years afterwards, the excavation of this stupa 
was continued by Major Kittoe and Mr. Thomas until the 
whole of the inner mass had been removed, and the foundation 
of the outer casing expo'sed. The inner diameter is given by 
Mr. Thomas as 49 feet.’6 inches, the slight excess over my.., 
measurement l^eiug due'to .the thickness of a base mouldiii|f,-- 
of the original stupa. ' I. ha-ve again carefully examined ,tlie% 
remams of this monument, and I am quite satisfied that in 
its original state it was an ancient hemispherical stupa, 49 fpet 
in diameter at base, and about'-^5 or 40 feet in height, includ-' 
ing the usual pinnacle. Afterwards, when, as I sui 3 pose,|:tlie 
nipper portion had become ruinous, it was repaired by .^tlio 
addition of a casing wall feet in thickness. The diame- 
ter of the rencAved edifice thus became 82 feet, while' the 
height, inclusive of a pinnacle, could not have been less’tliiin 
50 feet. . t,/ 


. a review of all the facts connected with this ruin, I 

incline to the opinion that' the inner hemisphere was; an 
ancient relic siupa, and . that this hailng become ruinous, it 
^‘^■Paired, and an outer casing added by the brothers 
mZ/nv; l^ula and Vasania J?dla in A. 1). 1026. In the Ma- 
/Kucaii.so we find the record of similar additions liaving been 
made to some of the sZiynis hi Ceylon, and I know from per- 
so nil inspection that many of the groat manopas of Barniah 
have been luercased in size. by sub.scqucnt additions.: / ^ 

grtfatji^ver of Bb amok, '-and at a 
j|. ..,nOU fcei, ihcrc% a hmv ruined mound ■ of ^solid 
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brickwork, surmounted by an octagonal building. 'When I 
first lived at Banaras, tbis mound was always known by tbe 
name oi Chaulcandi, of whieb no one knew tbe meaning. But 
during niy late visit I found that the old name was nearly 
forgotten, having been superseded by Luri-ha-hodaiv or 
" Luri’s lea]D.” Luri was an Ahir, wbo jumped from tbe top 
of tbe octagonal building some years ago, and was killed, 
Tbe mound itself is 74 feet in height to tbe floor of tbe octa- 
■gonal building which rises 23 feet 8 inches higher, making a 
total height of 97 feet and 8 inches. An inscription over one 
of the door-ways of the building records that it was built in 
the reign of Jl^omdyun, as a memorial of the emperor’s 
ascent of the mound. 

In 1835 I opened this mound by sinking a well from the 
floor of the building light down to the plain earth beneath 
the foundation. I also drove a horizontal gallery to meet the 
well about half way up tbe ascent. But as neither of these 
excavations resulted in any discovery, I then thought it j)os- 
sible that my well might not have been sunk in tbe axis of 
tbe building. I therefore began to uiden the well from the 
point of junction of the gallery until it was nearly 20 feet in 
diameter. This work was stopped at a dex^th of 27 feet by 
my departure from Banaras. I have again examined tbis ruin, 
and I am now quite satisfied that my first well was sunk in 
the very centre of tbe mound- The absence of any relic 
chamber shows that this was not a relic tower, a conclusion 
which is fully borne out by Hwen Thsang’s descrixotion of one 
of the most remarkable of the sacred edifices near tbe Beer 
Park at Banaras, which, I believe, may be identified with the 
Chciidcandi mound. 

At 2 or 3 U (or rather less than lialf a mile) to the 
south-west of the Beer Park Monastery, II wen Tbsang x^aces 
a which was no less than 300 feet in height.'’-' This 

lofty monument sxiarldcd with the rarest and most precious 
materials. It was not ornamented with rows of niches, 
neither bad it the usual bell-sbaxicd cux^ola, but its summit 
was cromied udth a sort of religious vase, timiod iq^sidc down, 
on the tox) of which was an arrow. This is ihc whole of 
Hwch Thsang’s account of this remarkable building, which, 
although too meagre to gratify cmiosily, is still suflicicut for •' 

- Juliun^ ITvrea Th'-an|r, II., p. GG3. 
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the purpose of identification. In position it agrees almost 
exactly with that of the great brick mound of Chmikmidi, 
which I have just described. The distance of this last from 
the ruined mound on which the village of Bar^hipur stands, 
and which I have already identified with the position of 
the Beer Park Monastery, is just half a mile, but the 
direction is south south-west instead of south-west. With 
regard to size, it is difficult to say what may have been 
the height of the Ohauhandi edifice. My excavations have 
proved that the centre of the present mound is all solid 
brick-work ; but the subsequent explorations of Major 
Kittoe have brought to light three immense straight walls 
about mid- way up the eastern side, and two more on the 
western side, which have all the appearance of gigantic but- 
tresses. Now, as these walls could not possibly have been 
required for the stability'of the great solid mass below, it seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that they must in some way 
have been connected with the support of the upper portion of 
the building, which no longer exists. Hwen Thsang’s account 
is somewhat vague, but I believe his intention was to describe 
a dome or cupola narrowed at the base, like the neclc of a 
religious vase reversed. He- distinctly states that it was not 
a bell-shaped cupola, that is, the dome did not spread outwards 
in the form familiar to us in the great Dhagojjas of Hangoon 
and Pegu. An excellent illustration of the reversed vaso 

form may be seen in a rock-cut temple at Aianta, eiven by 
Pcrgusson.«- a » 


I wiU^ conclude this notice of the remains at Sfirnath 
iianaras with a short account of the excavations which have 
been made at different times during the last seventy years in 
the vicimty of the great tower of jOhamek. 


The earliest excavations of which we possess any record 
w'cre those made by Baba Jagat Singh in 1703 - 9 d, for the 
purpose of obtaining materials, both stones and bricks, for 

in the city, which -was named 
I have already noticed his dis- 
fnxr dnnuary l< 9 . 1 ,T)f the two stone boxes containing a 

brief fiecayed pearls and slips of gold. A 

icf accoimt of this discovery 'tas imhHshcd hy Jonathan 


Ha 
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Duncan,* and a more detailed notice ly "Wilford in a later 
volume of the same work. I can add little to their accounts, 
except that the original green stone vase, which Jonathan 
Duncan' presented to the Asiatic Society in 179 i, had dis- 
appeared before 1831, when I wrote to James Prinsep about 
it. I may mention also, on the authority of the work-people, 
that the dilapidated state of the lower part of the Dhamek 
Tower is due entirely to the meanness of Jagat Singh, who, 
to save a feAV rupees in the pm'chase of new stones, deliber- 
ately destroyed the beautiful facing of this ancient tower. As 
each stone was slowly detached from the monument by 
cutting out all the iron cramps by wliich it was secured to 
its neighbours, the actual saving to the Bdbli could have been 
hut little ; but the defacement to the tower was very great, and, 
as the stones were removed at once, the damage done to the 
tower is quite irreparable. 

Jagat Singh’s discovery would appear to have stimulated 
the curiosity of the British officers, for Miss Emma Roberts, 
writing in 1831, relates that “ some 10 or 50 years ago” 
(that is, about 1791) “ the ruins near Sd.rn^th attracted the 
attention of seAural scicntilic gentlemen, and they commenced 
an active research by digging in many places around. Their 
labours were rewarded by the discoveiy of several excava- 
tions filled with an immense number of flat tiles, having 
representations of Buddha modelled upon them in wax. It 
is said that there were actually cart loads of these images 
found in the excavations before mentioned. Many were 
deposited in the Museums and collections of private indivi- 
duals ; but vdiether they were ever made the subject of a 
descriptive account seems doubtful, there being at least no, 
public document of the kind.”t I can add nothing to Misst 
Roberts’ account, as all my enquiries have failed to discover 
any of the wax seals of Buddha above mentioned. I may 
note, however, that in the temples of Ladak I have seen 
small chambers quite full of similar little figmus of deceased ‘ 
Ddmas. InBurmah also I-haveseen small figures of Buddha 
in burnt clay accumulated in heaps equal to cart loads, both 
in the caves and in the temples. The figured seals- discqjured 
near SdrnA,th would appqflr to have been of a similar ki^ to a 
thpse which I cxtracted.#om .thq .ruined ■> building close to 
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Jarasandlia’s Tower at Giryelc, and also to those which I hare 
described as having been found in the ruins at Bala?or, oppo- 
site to Buddha Gaja. 


The next excavations, as far as I am aware, were those 
undertaken by myself in 1835-36. These excavations, as 
well as the drawings of the elaborate ornament of the great 
tower, were made enth’ely at my own expense, the cost 
during 18 months having been Bs.. ,1,200. I made several 
desultory excavations wherever I saw traces of walls, hut they 
all proved to belong to temporary habitations of a late 
period. At last, after a heavy fall of rain, I observed a piece 
of terraced floor which I ordered to be cleared for the pur- 
pose of i)itching my tent upon it. After a few hoims’ labour, 
hoAvever, the flooring terminated on what appeared to be the 
edge of a small tank, which was only 13 feet 9 inches 
square. Continuing the work, I found the bases of pillars 
in pahs surroundbig the square. Amongst the rubbish 
inside the square, I found an elaborately sculptured bas- 
relief, in grey standstoue, representing the Nirvana of 
Buddha. The stone had been broken into four pieces, of 
winch one was missing, but the remaining three pieces are 
now in the Calcutta Museum. This sculpture, I consider, 
particularly interesting, as the subject is treated in a novel 
and strildug manner. In the ordinary representations of , 
the death-bed scene, the spectators are confined to a few 
attendants, who hold umbrellas over the body or reverentially 
touch the feet. But in the present sculi^ture, besides tlio 
usual attendants, there are the Navagraha or " Nine Planets” 
in one line, and in a lower line, the Ashta SaJde or “ eight 
female energies,” a series of goddesses apparently belonging 
to one of the later forms of Buddhism. This sculpture is 
well worthy of being photograx 3 hed. 


Purlhcr excavation showed that the small pillared tank, 
or court-yard, was tlie centre of a large buiklinf>-, GS.-feet 
square, of which the outer walls were d -1- feet thick? Mv cx- 
ploration v-as not completed to the eastward, as the walls of 
tlic huikhug in that direction had been entirclj' removed by 
some previous excavation, with the exception of dc%hcd 
poi lions of the foundation, .sufiicient to show that' it 

exactly with tlic western half of the building, 

apparently surrounded by an open vor'aV 
t-aic access to ranges of five small rooms or 
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each of the four sides of the building. In all the cells I 
found pieces of charred wood, with nails still sticking in 
some of ‘thcm^ and« in the middle cell on the western side I 
found a small store of unhusked rice only partially burnt. 
In a few places T found what aj)peared to he j)ieces of ter- 
raced roofing, and in one place a large heap of charcoal. On 
the south side the central room was lost by previous excava- 
tion, but on the north side I found a room entirely open 
towards the verandah, as if it was a hall, or place of general 
meeting for the resident monks. Inside this room there was 
the base or pedestal of what I believe to have been a small 
votive siupa^ the top of which probably reached to the roof 
and took the place of a pillar. A small drain led under- 
ground from the north-west corner of the central square to 
the outside of the building on the north, for the purpose, as 
I conclude, of carrying off the rain-water.*^ 

The building which I have just described would appear 
to have been a VihCirat of “ Chapel Monastery,” that is, a 
monastery with a chapel or temple forming an integral part 
of the building. I’rom the thickness of the outer wall I 
infer that this edifice was not less than three or four stories 
in height, and that it may have accommodated about 60 
monks. The entrance was probably on the south side, and I 
think that there must have been a statue of Buddha in the 
northern verandah. The bas-relief which I found in the 
central square almost certainly formed one of the middle 
architraves of the court. 

Continuing my excavations in the high ground to the 
westward, I came upon the remains of a building of a totally 
different description. The walls of this edifice were 8 feet 
thick throughout, and I found the plaster still adhering to 
the inner walls of what I will call the verandahs, with 
borders of painted flowers, quite fresh and vivid. The mass 
of the building consisted of a square of 34i feei, with a small 
porch on each of the four side. The building was divided 
into three parts from west to east, and the central part was ’ 
again sub-divided into three small rooms. I think it pro- 
bable that these three rooms were the shrines of the Buddhist 
Triad Dliarmma^ JBuddhcK and and that the walls of 

■ ■ - - ^ - ^ . . : 

‘1 Son riiito XXXTII. for tlio plim*; of* InnltlingSk Tlie is iiiarJccd by 

iho letter I . in the sketch of tlic roius in i 
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tlio two lono- rooms or Terandalis to the north and sontli 
;c„S with statues aud bas-reliefs The en rauco 
Yorandah of one of the vihar caves at Kanliari, in Salsette, 
is adorned in a similar manner ; and even in the present day 
the inner walls of the temples, both in Ladak and in Barmah, 
are covered with figures of Buddha. This also, as we 
from Hwen Tbsang’s account, was the style of the wails ot 
the great vihar in the Deer Park at this very place, and a 
similar stylo of ornamentation xirevailed both at Buddha Daya 
and at NCilauda. Outside the walls also I found, a great 
number, about 50 or 60, of large deeply carved stones, which 
had once formed part of a magnificent frieze, with a boia 
projecting cornice. The face of the frieze was ornamentec^ 
wit'll small figures of Buddha seated at intervals in pecnliai 
shaped niches, which I have traced from the rock hewn caves 
of Dhamnfir, in kialwa, to the picturesq[ue but fantastic 
Kyoimfjs of Burmab. A few of these stones may now be 
seen in the grounds of the Sanskrit College at Banaras. ^ As 
I found no traces of burnt wood, I am inclined to believe 
that the roof of the building was pyramidal, and that the 
general appearance of the edifice must have been strikingly 
similar to that of the great temple of Brambanan, depicted 
in the 2nd Volume of Haflles’ J ava. 


Whilst engaged in excavating the walls of this temploj' 
I was informed by Sancjkar, B.ajbhar of Singpur, the same 
man who had pointed out to me the position of the relic box 
in Tagat Singh’s stupa, that, whilst he was engaged in digging 
materials for Jagatganj, the workmen had come upon a very 
largo number of statues, all collected togetlier in a small 
building. The walls were pulled down and the bricks were 
carried away, but tlio statues were left nntonebed in tbeir 
original position. I at once commenced an excavation on 
the spot pointed out by Sangkar, wbicli was only a fow-fcct 
to tbc north of the temple just described. At a depth of 3 
feet below the surface, I found about GO statues and bas- 
reliefs in an upright position, all packed closely together 
within a .small space of less than 10 feet square. The walls 
of the huilding in which they had hecu thus deposited had 
been removed as stated by Sangkar, but tbc remains of the 
foundation .allowed a small place of only 11 feet square ont- 
sldo. . I made a selccliou of the more perfect figure.s wbiqb? 
logcthor with the bas-rclicfs, I presented to tbc Asiatic 
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Plate XXXIV, 


1, Insonbed Stone extracted from Great Stupa. 
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Society. A sketcli of tlie princij)al bas-relief, wbicb represents 
tbe four great events in the career of S^kya Muni, lias been 
published by M. Foucaux.* A second bas-relief represents 
tbe same foim scenes, but on'a smaller scale. A third bas-relief, 
which gives only three scenes, omitting the Nirvana^ has a 
short inscription below in two lines, which records the sculpture 
to have been the gift of Hari Gupta. The characters of this 
inscription, which are of the later Gupta tyjie, shows that 
this xiiece of sculpture is certainly as old as the 3rd or dth 
century. A fourth bas-relief gives five scenes, the addi- 
tional scene being the conceiition of ]\Idyit Devi on the aji- 
pearance of the Cliliadanta Elephant. Some of the seated 
figures were in excellent preservation, and more particularly 
one of Buddha the Teacher, which was in perfect condition, 
and coloured of a warm red hue. The remaining statues, 
upwards of dO in number, together with most of the other 
carved stones which I had collected, and which I left lying 
on the ground, were afterwards carted away by the late Sir. 
Davidson and thro^vn into the Barna Biver under the bridge 
to check the cutting away of the bed between the arches. 

As the room in which I found all these sculptures was 
only a small detached building, and as it was quite close to 
the large temple which I have just described, I conclude that 
the whole of the sculptures must have belonged to the 
temple, and that they were secreted in the ]olace where I 
discovered them, during a time of persecution, when tlie 
monks were obliged to abandon their monasteries and take 
refuge in Bepfil. This conclusion is partly borne out by the 
fact that I found no statues within the walls of the temi^lc 
itself- 

To the north of the temple, at a distance of 26 feet, my 
excavations uncovered a large single block of stone, 6 feet 
in length, by 3 feet in height, and the same in thickness. 
The stone had been carefuliy squared, and was hollowed out 
underneath,, forming a small chamber, d- feet in length, by 
2 feet in breadth, and the samodn hciglit-f This large stone 
lias also disai •neared, which is -the moi*y-to be regret fed, as., 
I think it highly probable tliai- it the cclehra ted stone, ’ 


*' TmwHiiosi C'f i!ic ribctm’Ui^for}' P!."*.? I. 

+ Seg Aclch ihe ruiil.-- in XXXIL,lL*.li-'r (J. Th]., • li.v: ucii" 
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described by Hwen Tbsang, on wbicli Buddha had sprpd 
out his Jcashdya to dry after washing it in the neighhomang 
tank. Certain marks on the stone appeared to the Bud- 
dhists to represent the thread lines of the weh of Buddha s . 
cloth “ as distinctly as if they had been chiselled.’’ _ Devout 
Buddhists offered their homage before the stone daily ; hut 
whenever heretics, or wicked men, crowded round^the stono 
in a contemptuous manner, then the dragon ( Naga) of the 
neighbouring tank let loose upon them a storm of wind and 
rain.’'- 

My excavations at Sarnath were brought to a close sud- 
denly by my removal to Calcutta. Duckily I had prepared 
plans of the buildings while the exhumation was going on, 
for nothing ^vhatever now remains of all my excavations, 
every stone and every brick having been removed long ago. 

The last excavations at Sarnath were made at the ex- 
pense of Government under the personal superintendence of 
jMajor Eittoe. On his departure for England in January 
1853, in ill health, he carried away all his measurements and 
memoranda for the piu'pose of compiling an account of his 
discoveries for publication. His continued ill health and 
early death effectually xu’evented fulfilment of this intention, 
and no one, as far as I can learn, knows what has become of 
his papers. His drawings, which were numerous and valu- 
able, were sent to the India House Museum by Mr. Thomason. 
One of them has since been xmhlished in 1855 by Mr. Eer- 
gusson, and another in 1856 by Mrs. Spiers. t Major Eittoe’s 
inscriptions were entrusted to the charge of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, evidently in deposit for the sake of safety, 
ns he liopcd to return again to India, and to prexiare thorn 
for X)uhlication with liis own hand. 

l^fy account of Major Eittoc’s discoveries must ncces- 
snvily be Iwicf, as the only infonuation which I x^osscss is 
coniniiu'd in along letter from himself, dated 10th May 1852^ 
and in Mr. Thomas’ “ Eotc on the excavations at Sarnath.” 

In writing to ^lajor Eittoc xwoviously, I had mentioned the 
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three stupas which I had myself opened^ and which I hare 
already described. In reply he wrote — How do you make 
out thre'e towers at SarnS^th ? I make out to say nothing 
of innumerable smaller affairs down to the size of a walnut, 
which I have laid hare.” Attached to this he gave a rough 
sketch of the ground, showing the position of the fourth 
tower to he immediately to the north of Jagat Singh’s stupa, 
where I have accordingly inserted it, on his authority, in my 
survey of the ruins. Purthcr on he writes — “ I have laid 
hare chaityas upon cJiaityas, four and five deep, built one over 
the other.” In another place he describes the oblong com’t- 
yard which was excavated by himself at a distance of 125 
feet to the westward of the great tower, as a “ large quad- 
rangle, or hospital, for I have found pestles and mortars 
{sills or flat stones for mashing), loongas, &c., &c.” This is 
the quadrangle marked Z. in my plan of the ruins. It is GO 
feet long from west to east, and 42 feet broad, and is surround- 
ed by a low wall 3 feet thick and foot high above the level 
of the terraced floor, parts of which still remain. Tixed in 
this wall are the stumps of twelve stone pillars, which are 
split in all directions as if destroyed by fire. I agree with 
jMajor Eattoe in thinking that this quadrangle is xorobably 
■ the ruin of a hospital. 

In re^fly to a question about stone umbrellas, Major 
Kittoe wrote to me as follows : “ I have got hold of two, ono 
in fragments {burnt), of say 6 feet diameter, mushroom- 
sliax^cd, and another, also burnt, but not broken, elegantly 
carved in scroll on the inside, but nearly defaced by the ac- 
tion of saltpetre.” 

Of the great tower itself. Major Kittoc’s opinion was, 
that “ the arrangement was precisely the same as at Ptangoou, 
rows and rows of small temples, umbrellas, jnllars, &c., around 
the groat tope. They all run north and south, and east and 
west, large and small.” To this account he added a small 
rough sketch showing tlic arrangement of the smaller stupas 
about tlio great tower. This sketch I have inserted in my 
survey in (lotted lines. Judging from the arrangement of the 
subsidiary buildings about tlie great stupas^ of iBurmah and 
Ladak, wi(\t which l ain x>GrsC)nally a<5qiiaiuted, I have every 


-|- See: ckcicli t'l :Iio rulas ni'ri.itc XXXIA 
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reason to accept Major Kittoe’s sketcTi as a correct outline 
of what he had himself ascertained hj excavation ; hnt as 
the sketch is not drawn to scale, the relative sizes and dis- 
tances may not, perhaps, he quite accurate. 

Of his other discoveries he wrote as follows : “ I have 
got fine specimens of carved bricks and two heads of 33uddha, 
made of pounded hrick and road-earth coated with fine shell 
lime, in beautiful preservation. I have a fine head of a 
female in white marble (partly calcined), and a portion of the 
arm. It has been a nearly life-size figure of JPdrvati.” 

It will have been observed that every excavation made 
3 icar Sarntith has revealed traces of fire. I myself found 
charred timber and half burnt grain. The same things were 
also found by Major Kittoe, besides the evident traces of fire 
on the stone pillars, umbrellas, and statues. So vividly was 
the impression of a great final catastrophe by fire fixed in 
^lajor Kittoe’s mind, by the discoveries made during his ex- 
cavations that he thus summed up his conclusions to me in a 
few words : “ all lias been sciched and hnrni, priests, temples, 
idols, all together. In some places, bones, iron, timber, idols, 
&c., are all fused into huge heaps ; and ihis has happened 
more than once” Major Kittoe repeated this opinion in 
almost the same words when I saw him at Gwalior in Sej)- 
1 ember 1852. I will recur to this subject- again before I 
conclude my account of the discoveries at Sdrnath. 


On Major Kittoc’s dejiartmn from Bandras, the excava- 
tions were continued at first under Mr. E. Thomas, and 
afterwards under Professor EitzEdwnrd Hall. To the former 


gCMillemun we are indebted for a general account of the state 
of the cxcrivations at the time of his assuming charge, and 
more especially for a very clear and interesting description of 
the ancient monastciywhich was then being exhumed, and of 
Ihc A’arionsavliclcs wliich were discovered within ils T>recincts. 
This work Avas subsequently comxficted by Mr. Hall, and I 
h iiA c made a^plan ot the building as it now appears.'”' Itir. 
dhomas calls it aii “old Buddhist monastery,” and Aviili ,this 
identificaiiun. I fully agree. According to Hwcii Th«ahgt 
iln-re were nolens than 60 monasteries about the Hccr Paik 
at winch together contained AOOO monks, or ah 

a\t i.ige o J ! j monks each. hso%v the hnilding under review 
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contains no less than 28 separate apartments, and if one of 
these he set aside as a shrine for a statue of Buddha, and a 
second as a hall for teaching, there mill remain 26 cells for 
the accommodation of monks. Again, judging from the 
thickness of the ■walls, I am of opinion that the huilding 
could not have been less than 3 or 4 storeys in height. 
Assuming the latter to have been the actual height, the 
huilding would have contained 104 cells, and, therefore, may 
possibly have been one of the 30 monasteries noted by Hwcn 
Thsang. 

The gromid plan of the monastery shews a central 
court 50 feet square, surrounded by pillars which must have 
supported an open verandah or cloister in front of the four 
ranges of cells. In the north-east corner of the court-yard 
there is an old well, 4 feet 10 inches in diameter, and 37 feet 
deep. As this well is placed on one side, I infer that the 
middle of the court was occupied by a stnjpa or a statue, or 
more x^robahly, perhaps, by a holy tree, as I could not find 
any traces of the foundation of a building. On the outside, the 
building is 107 feet square. In the centre room on the north 
side, which is 18 feet in length, thero arc two large stones 
placed against the walls as if intended for the reception of 
statues. This also was Mr. Thomas’ opinion. This room, 
I believe, to have been the shrine of the monastery. In the 
centre room on the south side there is a “ square, elaborately 
corniced block,” which Mr. Thomas believed to have been 
the throne for a seated figure of Buddha. I incline, however, 
to the opinion that this was the seat of the teacher for the 
' daily reading and expounding of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
The cells on each side of these two central rooms are some- 
what larger than those on the eastern and western sides of the 
court, and were, therefore, probably assigned to the senior 
monks. The common cells are 8-^- feet by S feet, and each 
has a separate door. 

r .. The ground jfian of this monastery is similar to that of 
the large caves at Bagh and Ajanta, sketches of which have 
been given by Mr. Bergusson.'^ The plan is in fact almost 
identical \vith that of the Bagh Cave, the only dificrcncc 
being "ihc. want of cells in the cave monastery on the side 


' ILiudwc/I; of A!-cLilcctuto,_I., j>i'. S3, Ci. 
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opposite to the srinctuaiy, -n-liicli was necessarily left open for 
the sake of aifording light to the interior. The' great cayc 
at Junir is also similar in plan, hut it is apparently of older 
date, as it wants the sanctuary opposite the entrance. 


The destruction of this large monastery would api^ear to 
have been both sudden and unexpected, for Mr. Thomas 
records that Major Eittoe foimd “the remains of ready- 
made wheaten cakes in a small recess in the chamber to- 
wards the north-east angle of the sq[uare.” !Mr. Thomas him- 
soK also found x^ortions of wheat and other grain spread out 
in one of the cells. These discoreries would seem to show 
that the conflagration had been so sudden and rapid as to force 
the monks to abandon their very food. Such also is Mr. 
Thomas’ ojiinion, conveyed in the folio Aving vhdd descrip- 
tion; “The chambers on the eastern side of the square were 
“ found filled with a strange medley of uncooked food, hastily 
" abandoned on then floors, — pottery of every-day life, nodes 
“ of brass produced apparently by the melting down of the 
“ cooking vessels in common use. AhoAm these again were 
“ tlic remnants of the charred timbers of the roof, with iron 
“ nails still remaining in them, above which again appeared 
“ broken bricks mixed ndth earth and rubbish to the height 
“ of the extant nulls, some 6 feet from the original flooring. 

Every item here bore evidence of a complete conflagration, 

“ and so intense seems to have been the heat that, in- ' 
“ portions oC the wall still standing, the clay which formed 
“ the substitute for lime in binding the brick- work is baked 
“ to a similar consistency Avith the bricks themselves. In 
“ short, all existing indications lead to a neccssarv inference 
“ that the destruction of the building, by whomsoever caused, 

“ Avns cficctcd by the applied by the hand of an exterminatmg 
“ adversary, rather than by any ordinary accidental con- 
“ Jlagraiion. 


^ TiiHopinon Avas expressed by Itfr. Thomas in 1851, 
hCiorc ibc aaIioIc of the monastery had been -exhumed '-A 
later neemmi has since been pnblislicd by 1^-. Butter in 1850,- 

that “ Ibc burnt grain and masses 
oi hah tused iron discoA'cred by Jlx\ Hall corroborate the 
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CDTioInsions drawn by previous explorers, tbafc tlie monastery 
bad been destroyed by fire.”^ 

During my stay at Bau^ras, I examined tbe collection 
of articles found by Professor Hall’ in tbe various excavations 
which he conducted at Sarn^th, and which are now deposited 
in the Museum of the College. The only article requiring 
special notice is ISTo. 18, an impression in burnf clay, of a seal 
1^- inch in diameter with two lines of Sanskrit, surmounted 
by a lozenge-shaped device, with two recumbent deer as sup- 
porters. The device of the two deer is significant, as it no 
doubt shows that the seal must have belonged to some 
person or establishment attached to the monastery of ■ 
the Deer Park, Th'e end of the upper line and the whole 
of the lower line of the inscription are too much injured to 
be made out satisfactorily. The inscription begins with the 
word Sri Saddharmma, “ the auspicious true Dharmma^^ and 
the letters at the end of the first line look very like ddahsliUa 
the ” Preserver.” This would be a man’s name Sri Sad- 
dliarmma HaJcsMia, " the Oherisher of the true Dharmma,” 
a title not uncommon amongst the Buddhists. Of the lower 
line I am unable to suggest any probable rendering. 

In the absence of any general plan of the ruins, showing 
the extent of the explorations carried on by Major Kittoe 
and his successors, I do not think it would be advisable to 
undertake any further excavations at Sarnath, Ban^fas; I 
have already suggested that the ground' immediately around 
the great tower should be levelled for the purpose of affording 
easy access to visitors.! In carrying out this operation, every 
fragment of sculpture should be carefully preserved, as I 
think it very probable that some portions of the statues, 
which once adorned the eight niches of the great tower, may 
be discovered in the masses of rubbish now lying in heaps at 
its foot. It might, perhaps, be worth while to make a few 
tentative excavations in the mass of ruins to the north and 
noA‘th-west of the great tower, by digging long narrow 
ti’drches from west to east, and from north to south. Should 
these trenches, uncover the remains of any large buildings. 


Bcngnl Asiatic Society’s Jouraa! ISilC, p. 396. 

®lcar,meo of tho iiiius around the meat stupa Iras since been made by 
Mr. Horne, to a-brcadtlLof 25 feet 
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the TTork might then he continued. But should nothing^ 
promising be discoYcrcd, I would recommend the immediate 
stopi)!^oG of the work. 

Since this report was written, the Reverend Mr. Sherring 
lias published a very full and interesting account of Banaras, 
in which a whole chapter is dedicated to the Buddhist ruins 
at Sarnuth.’"' In Appendix B. he has also given a transla- 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s description of the holy places at 
Banfiras, which is a most valuable addition, as M. Julicn’s 
Brench translation is not easily procurable. 


j Sea Chapter XVIIJ., p. 230 o£ “ Tlie Sacred City of the niiidus,” an account of 
Banaras in ancient and inodenr times, — ^Ijy tlic Eeverend M. A, Slierrinff, with, on introduc- 
tion by Fitz Edward Hall, Esq, 



Uoport of Operations of tlie ArcluBological Sm-veyov to tlic Goveramont of 
India during season 1862-63- 


ISfOTE. 

In a. T>. 634, wlien the Cliincse pilgrim Htven Tlisang 
crossed llie Satlaj from llife west-ward, the first place that he 
visited was Po-li-ye-to-lo, or ’Pariyaira^ which has hcen idca- 
tified by IM. St. Martia with Vairdt, to the northward of 
Jaypar. This place I have not yet visited, as my explora- 
tions daring the -cold season of 1862-63 were confined to 
Delhi, Mathara, and Khalsi, on the line of the Jamna and 
to the ancient cities lying north of that river in the Gangetic 
Doah, Oadh, and Dohilkhand. In these provinces, I have 
followed Hwen Thsang’s route from Matlmra to Srdvasti ; 
and, with his aid, I have been saccessfal in discovering the 
once famous cities of AM-chJia(ra, Kosdmbif ShdcM, and 
Srdvasii, The sites of other cclchrated places have lilccwisc 
hoon determined with almost eqaal certainty, as S7'ugJincii ' 
Mctdijnir, Govimna, Pilosana, Knsaimra, and PJioxA^iajnmt. 

I hegin the accoant of my explorations at Delhi, which is 
tlic only place of note not visited hy the Chinese pilgrim, 
wliosc roatc I take ap at Mathiaa, and follow throaghoat 
riohilkhand, the Doah, and Oadh. The places visited during 
this toar are accordingly described in the following order : 

I. Delhi. 

1 1, llathm’a. 

III. Khalsi. 

IV. Madawar, or Ifadijm)'. 

V. Khshipiu’, or Govisaua. 

VI. llaianagar, or Ahi-cliliaiva. 

il. Soron, or Suh'oJcshcli'a. 

VIII; Atranjikhera, or Pllosanu. 

IX. Sanki’sa, or Samflcmya . 

X. Kanqp or Ktnvyiil'nhja. 

•Xl:-- ■■Ivukfajifir, or Aytito. 

, XI I. D.aiuKliakhcm, or 
• '■ XlU. Allahabad, or Pi'inidya. 
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XIV. Kosam, or Kosdmhi. 

XY. Sultanpur, or Edusaimra. 
XVI. Dliopdjjaimra. 

XTV^II. Ajudliya, or Sdheta. 
XVIII. or Asolqmr. 

XIX. Saliet-Malictj or SrdvasiL 

XX. Tauda. 

XXI. Ximsar. 

XXII. Bari-khar. 

XXIII. Bc\ral. 

XXIV. Parasiia Kot. 

XXV. ]3ilai-klicra. 

XXVI. KCibar. 


I DELHI. 

The remains of Delhi are graphically described by Bishop 
Hcbcr'"- as “a very awful scene of desolation, ruins after 
*' ruins, tombs after tombs, fragments of brick-work, frcc- 
stone, granite, and marble, scattered everywhere over a soil 
” naturally rocky and barren, without cultivation, except in 
one or two small spots, and without a single tree.” Phis 
waste of ruins extends from the south end of the present 
city of Shabjahilniibiid to the deserted forts of Rai Pithora 
and Tuglilakabad, a distance of 10 miles. ' The breadth at 
the northern end, opposite Piruz Shah’s Xotila, is about 3 
miles, and at the southern end, from the Kutb Minar to 
Tughlakabad, it is rather more than G miles; tlie whole "area 
. covered with ruins being not less than 45 square miles. It 
is most probable, however, that not more tlian a third of this 
cx|ont was ever occupied at any one period, as the present 
rums arc the remains of seven cities, wliich were built at 
unlercut tunes by seven of the old Kings of Delhi.f 

. ■ Other forts arc recorded to have been built bv the 
Pmperors Balban, Ivai-Kubad, and BlubCirak; but there arc 
‘ n™"' exisUng .,Kl ilioTcry silcs ct ti.em 
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DELHI. 



Oapiial from ilie soulli, for lie slates tlial on his lofL liaucl lie 
saw the ruins of old Delhi, called the 7 casilcs and 52 
gaieSy^ name hy which these ruins are still known in the 
present day. With regard to the work of the Emperor 
Gliids-iiddin-JBalhany who reigned from A. D. 1266 to 128S, 
I think that" too great importance has heen attached to its 
name of Kila or fort. The Kila llar^ghan, which Syad 
Ahmed places at Qhmspiio\ near the tomb of Nizcmi-ndd'm 
Jiulitty was built as an asylum, marja, or place of refuge for 
debtors, Now, this^asylum for debtors was still existing in 
A. J). 1335 to 1310, when Ibn Batuta was one of the Ma- 
gistrates of Delhi. He describes it as the Ddr-id-aman, or 
House of Safety,” and states that he visited the tomb of 
Balban, which’ wns inside this house. Erom this, as well as 
from its name of Ddr-ul-aman, I infer that the building was 
a walled enclosure of moderate size, perhaps not much larger 
than that which now surrounds the tomb of Tughlak Shah. 
This inference is rendered almost certain by Ibn Batuta’s 
description of Delhi,''" which, he says, "'now consists oli four 
cities, which becoming contiguous, have formed one.” Now 
three of the four cities here alluded to are certainly those of 
Jd.ai Dithora, Jahdu-xmndhy and Siri (of which the continuous 
walls can be easily traced even at the present day), and the 
fourth city must have been Tughlakabad. No particular date 
can be assigned to Jahau-panah which was an open suburb 
until the time of Muhammad Tughlak, who first enclosed it 
with walls ; but as Ibn Batuta was one of the Magistrates of 
Delhi under this Emperor, it is certain that Jahan-panah must 
have been one of the four cities described by him. I feel 
quite satisfied, therefore, that the Kila-j\Iavzg1ian, called also 
j)cir-ul-aman, or “House of Refuge,” was not a fortress, or 
large fortified city, but only a small walled enclosure sur- 
rounding his own tomb, and forming, at the snmo time, 
a, place sufficiently large as an asylum for debtors and 

criminals. 


’ 1 - i 

ThSittfy of Kai-TCnbCid, cdiX^'jrih*-ghari , was ccriainly 
sitnaied ^ the bank of iho Jumn'a,t where the name is sdll 
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found ailaclied to a small rillagc on tlie sontli-cast of UnmrN 
ymi’s tomb. The new city of Mubtirak, named Mubarakabad, 
nras also situated on tbe bank of the Jumna."' 


The seven forts’’ of old Delhi, of which remains still 
exist, are, according to my view, the following : 

1. — LcWcot, bmlt by Anang Pal about A. D. 1052. 

2. — Kila Hai JPiihora, built by Pai Pithora about A. D. 

1180. 

3. — Siri, or Kila~Ala% built by Ala-uddin in A. D. 1301. 

4. — Tughlahahad, built by Tughlak Shah in A. D. 1321. 

5. — Citadel of Tughlakabad, ditto ditto. 

6. — Adilabad, built by Muhammad Tughlak about A. D. 

1335. 

7. — Jalidn-T anally enclosed by ditto. 


Xn this list there is no mention of Indva^Tasilia, because this 
celebrated capital of the Pundus is always described as being 
situated on the bank of the Jumna, which would have been 
on the right liand of the English travoller, and because the 
l^icsent foit of Indrapat, no doubt, represents some nortionof 
the actual site, as well as the name of the famous citfS 
l^udliishthiia. ludvajivasiliO/ and Delhi were, therefore, two 
different cities, situated about 5 miles apart, — the former 
the bank of the Jumna above Eumuyuii’s tomb, 
and the latter on a rooky hill to the south-west, sur- 
rounding the well known Iron PiUar. At the time' of the 
Muhammadan conquest, the Hindu city of D/Z/z was confined 
to the tn;o forts of and IlaiPh^^^^ after Piruz 

Government toEiruzabad on the 

^nnln the name of DilU was 

^onie tunes applied to the whole of the old citv including' the 

twlo 'or old Timm-, resWots tlio 

ci( OS of ILf fh r describes tho 

<lo.4 ibe 4me bf V I'erishto also 

= • liutaUci-niimayunliadrc-built lutfrapai. 
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under the name of Dm-pandJi, and after Shir Shah had 
founded his fort of Kila-SMr-SJiah on the site of JFiruzabad 
and ludraprastha, the common i)cople began to use the names 
of old Delhi and nen^ Delhi — ^the former being confined to 
the cluster of cities about the Ilindu DilU, u’’hile the latter 
■yras ap];)lied to those situated on the Jumna, on the site 
of the ancient Indraprastha. 

Indraprastha or Indrapat. — At the time of the Malid- 
JjJidraia, or “ Great "War” betTveen the P^ndus and Kurus, 
this was one of the well known five pais or which 

were demanded from Duryodhan by Yudhisthna as the j)rico 
of peace. These five xoais which still exist, were JPdnipai 
Sonpat, Indrpat, Tilpaty and Bciglipat, of which all but 
the last were situated on the right or western bank of the 
Jumna. The term prasilia, according to H. H. Wilson, 
means anything “ spread out or extended,” and is commonly 
applied to any level piece of ground, including also table- 
land on the top of a hill. But its more literal and restricted 
meaning wDuld appear to be that particular extent of land 
which would require a prastlm of seed, that is, 48 double 
handfuUs, or about 48 imperial pints, or two-thirds of a 
bushel. This was, no doubt, its original meaning, but in the 
lapse of time it must gradually have acquired the meaning, 
which it still has, of any good sized piece of open plain. 
J«dj’q2Prcs7//«WDuld, therefore, mean the plain of Indra, wiiich 
was, I presume, the name of the x^erson who first settled 
there. Popular tradition assigns the five pais to the five 
Piindu brothers. 

The date of the occupation of Indraprastha as a capi- 
tal by Judhisthira, may, as I believe, be attributed, with 
some confidence, to the latter half of the loth century before 
Christ. The grounds on which I base this belief arc as 
follows : 1st, that certain positions of the planets, as record- 
ed in the IlahuhJidrafay aro shown by Bentley to have taken' 
placc,hi 1824-25. B. C,, who adds that "there is no other 
year, jcithcr before that period or since, in which they vroxc 
so .situated 2nd, in the Yishnu Purina it is stated that at 
tho hirlb. of JPari/csItiia, the son of Arjuna JPdudava, the 
seven Bishis were in 3IagJuh and that wlicn they arc in 
JPurvd'AsIitii'liH Kanda uili hc^ to reign. ns the' 

seven Bisliis, 'or stars of the Threat Bear, arc supposed to 
X)assfro3 JrOnc limar astcrism to another in 100 years, the 
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iiitcLTal bciwecn PariksMta and Nanda will bo 1 ,000 years. 
But iu llic Bbagavata Puraua tliis interval is said to bo 1,015 
years, wliicb added to 100 years, the duration of tiro reigns 
of the nine ISTandas, will j^lace the birth of Parikshita 1,115 
years before the accession of Chandra Gupta in 315 B. C., 
tliat is, in 1130 B. 0. By this account the birth of J?drik- 
sliila, the son of Alr/wia, took place just six years before the 
Great War in B. G. 1121. These dates, which arc derived from 
two indepeudent sources, mutually support each other, and 
therefore seem to me to be more worthy of credit than any 
other Ilmdu dates of so remote a period. 


Indraprastha, the city of Yudhisthira, was built along 
the bank of the Biver Jumna between the Kotila of Piruz 
Shah and the tomb of Humayun. At that time the river 
llowcd upwards of one mile to the westward of its present 
course, and the old bed is still easily traceable from Piruz 
Shah’s Kotila, past Indrpat and Humayun’s tomb to Kilu 
Ghari, The last place was on the immediate bank of the 
river, so late as the reign of Paikubad in A. D. 1200, as his 
assassins are reported to have thrown his body out of the 
palace window into the Junma. The name of Indraprastha 
is still preserved in that of Indrpat, a smaU fort, which is 
also known by the name of JPnrdna Kila or the " old fort.” 
lliis place was repaired by the Pmperor Humtlynn, who 
changed its name to Dhi-jjanah ; but none, save educated 
_ tusalmans c^ cr make use of this name, as the common 
people invariably call it cither Indrpat or Purana Kila. In 
Its present form, this place is altogether a Muhaminadan 
slructurc ; and I do not believe that there now exists even 
a single carved stone of the original city of Yudhisthira. 
ihc only spot that has any claim to have belonged to the 

Pi^Sw^ifigo on the Jumna called 
t which IS immediately outside the northern 

uailoi the city of ShaJijaJtaiidbnd. Tliis gh4t is celebrated 
•'T Yuawstlm.., after 1* pSrfoma,r“ 4 

5 ' M W eclobratod the Uom. A fair 

''’'cnever the now moon faUs mi a 
- Jdu . It a, ..aid to be held in honor of the lllvor Jnnina. 

ibn I’urana; Xudhislliira was 

i*' Vi’f iV-s- kbmi 'aivajii'ai.llia, and the tlironc was occuiaed 
down ti KO I?* '“^’’f-i'cr.Avimia for 30 generations 
*asl iiruico was dopo.scd, acooi'ding 
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to all tlie copies of tlie Eajdvali, Ijy his Minister Visarwa, of 
whose family 14 persons are said to have held the throne for 
600 years. They were succeeded by a dynasty of 16 Q-auta- 
mas, or Gotama-vansas, who were followed by a family of 
nine Mayuras, Jlaja-;pdla^ the last of the Mayiiras, is stated 
to have been attacked and killed by the Raja of Kumaon, 
named SciMditya, or Lord of the Sakas,” Riit this was 
only the title, and not the name, of the conqueror; for 
Yikramaditya is said to have obtained his title of SaMri by 
defeating him. 

At this point of the traditional histories,^ the name of 
Lilli makes its first appearance;'" but nothing is recorded 
regarding the change of name, and we are left to conjecture 
whether the city of Dilli had already been founded, or whether 
this name has been used instead of that of Indraprastha 
through simple inadvertence. According to one tradition, 
which is but little known, the city of Lilli was founded by 
Raja DiVi'pa, who was the ancestor in the fifth generation of 
the five Ptlndu brothers. But this story may be dismissed at 
once as an ignorant invention, as Lilli is imivcrsally 
acknowledged to be of much later date than Indraprastha, the 
city of Yudhisthira himself. 

According to a popular and well known tradition, DllU 
or DMIi, was built by Raja Dih', or Dhilu, whose dale is quite 
uncertain. This tradition was adopted by Berishtn, who 
adds that Raja Dihi, after a reign of either 4 or 40 years, 
was attacked and killed by Raja JP/mr, or Torus, of Kumaon, 
who was the antagonist of Alexander the Great, If this 
statement could be depended upon, it might perhaps be 
entitled to some consideration, as giving the probable period 
of the foundation of Lilli, But unfortunately Tcrishta’s 
ancient chronology is a mere jumble of errors;* tfius, for 
instance, Thur’s nephew, Juna, who should have been a con- 
temporary of Seleukos Nikator, is said to be a contemporary 
of Ardashir Babckan, the founder of the Sassauian dynasty 
in A. -L. 226. But Ardashir himself is afterwards made a 
contemporary of Yikramudiiya of IJjain in 57 B. 0. The 
iiiost probable explanation of these different dates would seem 


^ In inv.-'.r»ly v.-ritt-ii vn;h fr I t! 

aiul the otbiT i In one 1 hw'iouml thu city cali-iJ ZKU’j’jr, 
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to "be some confusion regarding tlie name of Ardashir, and 
perbaps the safest plan -will he to accept the author’s last 
statement, that Kaja Dilu was a contemporary of yikramfi- 
ditya. 

ISlow the story of and of his defeat hy Phur, Paja 

of Hmnaon, is exactly the same as that of Haja I*dl, 
King of Pilli, and of his defeat hy Siihwanti (or Suhdai 
or SnlcdditT/a)^ Paja of Knmaon, as related in several 
different copies of the Bajavali. As' in all of these the in- 
vader is said to have been defeated and slain hy Yilcramd- 
ditija Sa]{:dri,d^Q date of this event must he assigned either 
to 57 B. 0. or to A. I). 79. The latter date is the true one, 
according to Ahu Bihan ; and as Sakaditya is said to have 
migned 14- years in Dilli, his conquest must have taken place 
in A. B. 65. I confess, however, that I have hut little faith 
in the dates of any Hindu traditionary stories, unless they 
can he supported hy other testimony. That the city of Dilii 
was^ founded hy a Baja of similar name, is probable enough, 
for it is the conmioii custom of India, even at the present 
day, to name places after their founders. But there is un- 
fortunately so much uncertainty about the dates in all the 
stories connected with the foundation of Billi, that it is 
difficult to form any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
truth. 


_ According to Kliarg Bai, the Gwalior Bhdt, who wi’otc 
^alijahftn, the last Pfindu Prince, named 
jSddghpaU, was King of Dilli when 3000 years of the Kftli- 
yuga had expired, that is, in 101 B. 0. In that vear he was 
attacked by a Baghuvansi Baja, named {Sonkhdinoaj, with 
kUkU 1/ battles, hut was eventually defeated and 

the defeated and killed hy 

of became King 

tn Invn ^ . His descendants are recorded 

for 792 years, during the whole of 

A iV years complete, or 

dc'-'ccnflnnt*-? nr m ^ by Hila'n De Tomar, whoso 

lkn.\mikn' J haFnl displaced hy the Oho- 

. . untit I J)e, who is no doubt the Fiseda Df’va of the 

laa-npucns on I'iniz Sbali’s Pillar. 
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111 tliis account of Kliarg Rai, I recognize anotlier ver- 
sion of the former story of the Raja of Rilli being overcome 
by the King of the Sakas, who was himself afterwards de- 
feated by Vikramdditya. The name of Sanhhdhioaj w'onld 
appear to be only a misreading either of SaJewaut, or of Sak- 
dat or Sak^ditya ; but NildgJi-xxiti is quite unlike Raja PHI, 
although it might be a mistake for Tilak pati, and would 
thus, perhaps, have some connection with the name of Raja 
' Rilu. 


I think also that I can recognize another version of 
the same legend in the story of Hdsal, King of Hind, and 
his sons Rawal and RarkamHrys, as preserved in the Mojmal- 
ut-tawHrikh of Rashiduddin.* In this version King Easal, 
whom I would conjecturally identify with Raja Pal of tlie 
Rajavali, is driven from his throne by a rebel, who is after- 
wards conquered by JBarkcimdrys, a name in which, though 
slightly altered, I still recognize the famous BiJeramddit or 
Vikramfiditya. 

The overthrow of the Sakas is universaRy attributed to 
the Vila’amaditya who assumed the title of Salcdri, and 
established the era which still bears his name, beginning in 
57 B- 0. But if the prince who founded this era was a con- 
temporary of Pravarasena, Raja of Kashmir, and of the 
poet Kalidfisa, as well as of the Astronomer Varaha klihira, 
as there seems good reason to believe, it is quite certain that 
he cannot he dated earlier than the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. This conclusion is supported 
by the strong testimony of Abu RibHn, wdio states that the 
great victory over the Sakas was gained at a ]ilace called 
Jloror, between Multan and Loni, by a prince nam^d Yik- 
raniHditya, just 135 years after the inince of the same name 
who founded. the Vikrama Samvat. As the date of this 
event corresponds exactly with the initial point of the , 
Sal'c-ova which was established by Sdlwdhdna, it results that 
the VikramadiLya of Abu Riluin is identical with the Sali- 
vHhana of the popular Indian traditions. This conclusion 
is farther strengthened hy the fact that in Colonel James , 
AhboU’s list of the Rajas of SyHllcot, a reign of 99 years 
is assigned to Salivahana, wliich is exactly the same as is 
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allotted to Vikramaditya, tlie conqiieror of tlie Sakas, in all 
tlic seven copies of the liajavali that I have seen. On these 
grounds, I venture, "with some confidence, to fix: the date of 
the defeat of the Saha conqueror of Dilli in A. D. 78, which 
is the initial jpoint of the Sake-era of S^ivahana. 

Accepting this date as tolerably well established for an 
event in ancient Indian history, the foundation of Dilli must 
ho j)laccd at some earlier ^period, and perhaps the date of 57 
B, G., or contemporaiy with Vikram^ditya, as recorded by 
Pcrishla, may not ho far from the truth. Hegarding the 
widely spread tradition that Dilli was deserted for 792 years, 

1 fom the conquest of Vikrani dditya to the time of the first 
Tomara Kajd Anang Pal, I think that it may be fully ex- 
plained by supposing that during that period Dilli was not the 
residence of the King. It is almost certain that it was not the 
caj^ilal of the powerful family of the Guptas, who most probab- 
ly reigned from A. D. 78 to 319 ; and it is quite certain that 
ilpvas not the capital of the great King Harslia Vardhhana and 
his immediate predecessors, w'hose metropolis was Kanoj du- 
ring the latter half of the sixth, and the first half of the seventh 
century. ^ That Dilli w^as most probably occupied during 
this period, ^ we may infer from the erection of the Iron 
Pifiar by Baja Dlicina, the date of w^hich is assigned to the 
third or fourth century by James Prinsep.*>- Mr. Thomas 
" considers that Prinsep has assigned too high an antiquity 
to the style of writing employed on this monument;” but 
on tin's point I venture to differ, as I find, after a careful 
examination of the inscription, that the whole of the letters 
ai-e the same as those of the records of the Gupta dynasty, 
wliosc downfall is assigned to A. D. 319 by Abu Bihdn. 

t link it piobablo that Baja Dhdva may have been one of 
»hc prmccs who assisted in the overthrow of the once power- 
lul Gup.as, and I would, therefore, fix on A. D. 319 as an 
wwdy remembered and useful approximation to his true 
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Zidindrine or tlie Jalandhar Doab renders it almost certain 
that it must be Sthaneswara or Thanesar. The close proxi- 
mity oi-Daidala to Jndahava, joined to the curious resem- 
blance of their names to Dilli and Indrpat, seems to me to 
offer very fair grounds for assuming their probable identity 
with these two famous Indian cities. 

The ancient city of Dilli may, with tolerable certainty,, 
be considered to have occupied almost the same site as the 
fort of Dai Pithora, as it is to be presumed that the Iron 
Pillar must have been erected in some conspicuous position, 
either within the old city, or close to it. "With the solitary 
exception of the Iron Pillar, I am not aware that there are 
any existing remains that can be assigned with certainty to 
the old Hindu city of Dilli. A single phlar, amongst the 
many hundreds that now form the colonnades of the Kutb 
jVIinar, may perhaps belong to the old city, as it bears a 
figure either of Buddha the Ascetic seated in contemplation, 
or of one of the Jain hierarchs. No doubt some, and per- 
hax)s even many, of the pillars of these colonnades may have 
belonged to temples of the old Hindu city; but after a 
minute examination on three successive days, of the sculptiues 
on the pillars, and of all the letters and mason’s marks on 
the pillars and walls, I came to the unwilling conclusion. that 
(with tlie two exceptions just noted) there is nothing now 
existing that is older than the tenth or eleventh centmy. 

According to the tradition which is universally accepted 
by all Hindus, the city of Dilli was re-built by Anang Pal, 
the first King of the Tomar dynasty. The manuscript of 
ICharg Dai, which I obtained at 'Gwalior, names him Bilan 
Be, and a second manuscript, received from Bikaner, calls 
him Bilan Beo or Anang Bdl ; but Abul Pazl, Colonel Tod, 
and Syad Almiad call him simjply Anang Pal ; and he is so 
named in two inscriptions which are found on the Iron Pillar. 
The date of Anang Pal, the founder of the Tomar dynasty, 
is variously given by the different authoriiies : but even the 
most discrepant of these dates, wlicn carefully examined, 
will be found to agree within a few j'-ears of the oihers. The 
diUcrcnt dales given arc as follows : 

Isl . — The Gwalior niamiscripi of Kharg Jlai. — This dale 
has already been referred fo. Kharg Dai slates 
that Dilli was deserted for 792 years after 
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Vikramaditya, wlien it -was re-founded by 
Bilan Be Tomar. Tbis gives tbe year A. B. 
736 as before noted. Colonel Tod refers to tbe 
same tradition wben be states tbat Belbi lay 
■waste for eight centuries.’^ But I am satisfied 
tbat be bad tbe well known number of 792 
recorded in bis notes, for, in tbe very same 
page in wbicli be makes tbe above statement, 
be gives tbe date of the re-building of Billi 
by Anang PM as Samvat 848, wbicb, by using 
bis erroneous difference of 56 years, instead of 
57, is equivalent to A. B. 792. But in an- 
other part of bis work. Colonel Tod states 
tbat be possessed tbe original Hindu manuscript 
wbicb Abul Pazl bad used, and that tbe 
date of tbe re-building of Bdli by Anang PM 
was Samvat 829 instead of S. 429. I strongly 
suspect tbat Colonel Tod bas made a mistake 
in this last statement, for I found, on examining 
tbe bard 3Iii7c-ji^s manuscrij^t, tben in the 
possession of bis sons, tbat S. 821 is tbe date 
assigned to tbe ovevLlirow of tbe Tomaras, and 
not to tbeir rise. Prom these different state- 
ments I feel assured tbat be must have found 
the number 792 recorded in bis notes without 
any explanation, and tbat be erroneously 
adopted it as the date oi tbe rc-foundin*^ ol 
Billi. 

2?nZ. — In tbe Ain Akbari of Abul Pazl, the date of 
Anang Pdl is placed in Samvai 429, and the 
end pf the Tomar d^masty in S. 848 ;t thus 
limiUng the rule of tbe Tomaras to 419 years, 
while bis detailed account of the lengths of 
reigns amounts to 437 years. The former 
period has been adopted by Syad Ahmad, as I 
liiink, judiciously, because of the increased 
ciianccs of error in the detail of Iweniv reigns. 
On the Iron TUlar Ibis date is given as R. 419, 
ami i 1)0 tall of the dynasty is assigned to 8. G iS, 
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■vyliicli is most probably an error of tbe en- 
graver for S. 846. Tlie difference betv^een 
. these dates is 427 years. 

2>rd ^ — In two manuscripts from Knmaon and GarhwM, 
the date of the first Tomara Raja is given as 
Bh^i,don S. 846, which is equivalent to 
A. R. 789.'^ But as both of these manuscripts 
omit the first three names, which are found in 
all the other manuscripts, I conclude that the 
date therein given is that of the fourth prince 
of the other lists. Deducting, therefore, from 
the above date the sum of the three omitted 
reigns, which amount to 68 years, we obtain 
A. D. 731 as another period for the re-building 
of Dilli by Anang PM. 

It will be observed that the three manuscrijjts from 
Gwalior, Kumaon, and Garhwal, place the date of the re- 
founding of Dilli in the eighth century A. D., whereas Ahul 
Pazl and the inscription on the Iron Pillar refer this event 
to the fourth centmy A. D. ; and so also does the author of 
the Araish-i-IIaltfili who gives S. 440. Roav, although Abul 
Pazl specially notes that his date of 429 is of the era of 
Vikram4ditya, yet he is most undoubtedly wrong, as I will 
now show from other statements of his own. According to 
this account, the Tomar dynasty, which lasted ddO years, 
was succeeded by the Ohohau dynasty, which ruled for S3 
years, and was then overcome by Sultan 3fiidz-vcldm Same.- 
The period of this event is stated to be A. H. 5SS, or A. D. 
1192. Now, deducting 419 -{- 83, or 502 years, from A. D. 
1192, we obtain A. D. 690 as the true date of Anang PM 
according to Abul Pazl’s own figures, instead of S. 429 — 57, 
or A. D. 372, as stated in his text. But as the rule of the 
Chohans'is limited to 41-^- years in my two manuseripfs from 
ICumaon and GarhwM, and to 40 years in my Gwalior 
manuscript, I think that the authority of these tlircc records 
may he taken as at least of equal weight with that of the 
Ain AkharL Tlie true j)criods of the two dynasties will, 
therefore, ho 419 -f 41 — 460 years, which deducted from 
A. D. 1191, the corrected date of liliiaz-uddin's conquest, will 


A {i.irsi MS. fro:n Kca6.rr/.tli agrew seaLr.ilIj- \riUi ilia t-,vo pc%j0U5ly otiait,ci 
froiJi Bliii.U.U Kiul SrLtii’~ar. 
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give A. D. 731 for Anang Pal’s re-building of Pilli, TTbicb. 
is witbin fire years of the traditional date of A. 1). 736, 
already noticed. 

The only explanation wbicli I can propose' of tlie great 
discrepancy between the true date and that which is stated . 
in the Ain Akbaii is, that Abul Pazl simply mistook the era 
in which he found the date recorded. Now, if we suppose 
that the era of his dates was that of JBalcibhi, which began 
A. P. 319, we shall have S. 429 -f- 318 = 747 A. P. as the 
corrected date for the re-building of Pilli by Anang P41 
according to Abul Pazl. Put by using the date of S. 419, 
which is recorded on the Iron Pillar, we shall obtain A. P. 
737, which is within one year of the date already fixed by 
the traditional story of Pilli having lain waste for 792 years, 
and which agrees also with the date derived from the lengths 
of reigns by working backwards from A. P. 1193, the period 
of Miniz-uddin’s conquest. I therefore look iipon the date 
of A. P. 736 for the re-building of Pilli under Anang Pill 
as being established on grounds that arc more than usually 
fiian for yarly Indian History. The famous poet Mir Khusru, 
of Pclhb who wrote both before and after A. P. 1300, gives 
ail amusing ancedote of Anang Pill, “ a great Ptai, who lived 
five or six hundred years ago.” “ At the entrance of his 
palace he had placed two lions, sculptured in stone. He fixed 
a bell by the side of the two lions, in order that those who 
sought justice might strike it, upon which the Eai would 
order them to be summoned, would listen to their complaints, 
and render justice. One day a crow came and sat on the 
boll, and struck it, when the Eai asked who the complainant 
^vas. It is a fact, not unknown, that bold crows will pick 
meat from between the teeth of lions. As stone lions cannot 
hunt for thcii' prey, where could the crow obtain its usual 
sustenance ? As the Pai was satisfied that the crow justly 
complained of hunger, having come to sit bv bis stone 'lions, 
iic gave orders Ibat some goals and sheep should be killed, 
on winch the crow might feed himself for some davs 
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Accepiing this date of A. D, 73G, tto haye to account 
for the period of 792 years during ■uhich Dilli is said to hare 
lain waste, when it is almost certain thai> the city must have 
been occupied at the time when Haja DJidvcc erected the Iron 
Pillar. Perhaj)s the simplest explanation is that which I 
haye already given, viz., that during this period Dilli was 
not the metropolis of the Kings of Upper India. The silence 
of the Chinese pilgrims Da Hian and BEwcn Thsang regarding 
Dilli may, perhaps, he considered as a strong proof of the small- 
ness of the city from A. D. 400 to 640. Pa Hian, however, 
does not mention any place between Taxila and Mathura, 
and Hwen Thsang could only have passed through Dilli once, 
viz., when he returned from Mathura to Thanesar. It is 
even possible that he may have travelled by Mirat, which 
then possessed one of Asoka’s Pillars, for, if Dilli was not 
a famous place amongst the Buddhists, as I believe it was 
not, it is improbable that he would have visited it. 

Dilli must, however, have been the Capital of Aiiang 
PM, and most probably also of several of his successors ; but 
I have a strong suspicion that the later Dajas of the Tomar 
dynasty resided at Kanqj. M. Pcinaud remarks that Otbi, 
the historian of Mahmud, makes no mention of the city of 
Dilli,' and that only a single allusion to it is made by Abu 
Pilidn in liis Kdmm-al-onasudi. It is, indeed, a fact woriliy 
of special notice that Dilli is not once mentioned in Abu 
llihan’s geographical chapter, which gives the routes between 
all the principal places in Northern India. Ho notices 
Thanesar, and Mathura, and Kanoj, but Dilli is never men- 
tioned, an omission which could hardly have happened had 
Dilli been the capital of the famous Tomar Pajas at that 
time. I conclude, therefore, that Dilli was not their resi- 
dence in the beginning of the eleventh century, and I think 
that I can show with much probability that Kanoj was the 
inetroioolis of the Tomar Pajas for several generations prior 
to the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In A. H. 303, or A. D. 915, India was visited by the 
well known Geographer lilasudi, who records that “ the King 
of Kanoj, who is one of the Kings of es-Sind, is Biulalt ; this 
is a title general to all Kings of el-Kanoj.’’''" Tlic name 


*' Sir H. il. riiiot — nWoma- c>f liulh, I., fu. 
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wliicli in tlie above extract is read as Bmlali by Sir Henry 
Elliot is said by Gildemeister,^- to be written JBovarah in the 
original, for wliicb be proposes to read JPoravali, for the well 
Icnown JPaurava. Erom tbe King of jOudh’s Dictionary two 
diiferent spellings are quoted, as JPordn, and Fordn ; while 
in Eerisbta tbe name is either Korrah, as written by Dow, 
or Kimm\ as written by Briggs. In AbuJfeda tbe name is 
ITodali. How, as tbe name, of which so many readings have 
just been given, was that of the King’s family or tribe, I 
believe that we may almost certainly adopt Tovarah 
as the true reading according to one spelling, and Torah, 
according to the other. In the Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Gwalior dynasty of this name, the word is invariably spelt 
Tomara. Kharg Kai writes Todr, which is much the same 
as Colonel Tod’s Tndr, and the Tuvdr, of the Kumaon and 
Garhwal manuscripts. Lastly, in Gladwin’s Ain Akbari 
I find Tenore and Toonoor, for which I presume that tbe 
original has simply, Tmiuoar. Erom a comparison of all 
these various readings, I conclude that the family name of the 
Baja of Kanoj in A, D. 915, when Masudi visited India, 
and again in A. D. 1017 and 1021, when Mahmud of 
Ghazni invaded India, was in all probability Tovar or Tomar. 
In favour of this conclusion there is the further testimony 
of Masudi that in A. D. 915 the four great Kings of India 
known to the Musalmdns were, 1st, the Bcdhard, who lived 
in Ildvhir ; 2nd, the King of Kanoj ; 3rd, the King of 
Kashmir; and 1th, the King of Sind. As no King of Dilli 
js mentioned, it seems not unreasonable to infer that at ibat 
time, in A. D. 915, the powerful Tomars most probably held 
their Court at Kanoj. 


If I am correct in the above identification, then the 
name of the King at the time of Mahmud’s invasion should 
correspond with that of the Tomar Baja, who, according to 
liic genealogical lists, was rcignmg at tliat particular period- 
Acconlmg to Om the name of this Baja of Kanoj 
Baj Till or lidjaipdl, w'hich I take to ho equivalent 
xolxixiix Jaiipal. Kow the Mth prince in Ahul Eazl’s list$ 


a^-nj torntn Aral) rip rebu"! TinUcis, ji. ]00. 
f Ibim-j.! Arabes, p, 2C3. 

t .‘rbi II fij. 
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is Jaypdl, -vvliose deatli, according to tlie lengtlis of reigns 
given in the Ain Akbari, occurred 287 years and 6 montbs 
after the ^ re-bnilding of Ddli by Anang Pal. Adding this 
ntunher to A. D. 736|-, we obtain the year 1023f as that 
of the death of JaypEul, By comparing the lists of Ahul 
Pazl and Syad Ahmad with those of my Gwalior, Enmaon, 
and GarhwM manuscripts, and taking the lengths of reigns 
according to the majority of these five authorities, the period 
elapsed from the accession of Anang Pal to the death of 
JaypM, amounts to 286 years and 6 months. Adding this 
number to A. D. 7365 -, we get 1021f as the date of JaypM’s 
death, which is, I believe, within a few months of the true 
date. According to Perishta,’’-'" jMahmud first heard of the 
alliance of the Hindu princes against his tributary the King 
of Kanoj, some time in the Hijra year 412, which began on 
17 th April 1021. As several other events are previously 
recorded, and as Mahmud is said to have marched to his aid 
at once, I conclude that he may have left Ghazni about 
October 1021, and as Kanoj is three months’ march distant 
from Ghazni,t he must have reached that city in J anuary 
1022. On his arrival, Mahmud found that the King of Kanoj 
liad already been attacked and killed. The death of J aypal 
must, therefore, have occurred about December 1021, which 
agrees almost exactly with the date of his death, wPicli,! have 
already deduced from the genealogical lists. Precisely the 
same date also is obtained by working backwards by lengths 
of reigns from the date of Muazuddin’s conq^ucst of Dilli in 
A. D. 1101. 

Since this account was written, the 2nd volume of Pro- 
fessor Dqwson’s edition of Sir H. M. EUiot’s Muhammadan 
Historians of India has apx)eared, which contains t a transla- 
tion of the 3Iirdt-i-Asrdr, being a fabulous relation of the 
acts of SMlr Sahu and his son Salar a\Iasaud. The latter is 
said to have captured Delhi, and to have Mlled live King 
named Mahipfil. But as Masaud was born in A. D. 1014, 
and was IS years of age when he reached Oiidh, after passing 
Delhi and Kanoj, the capture of Delhi caiinot have taken 
place earlier than A. D. 1030, when he was 17 years of age. 


** Crigg', T — (53. 

+ KrigjH's rc-ri'htA, I — .’’>7. 
t. A]''p'’ndis, pp, 515 — olP. 
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But as tlie King of Kanoj is called Jaypal, whom we Icnow 
to have been killed in A. I). 1021, I have no faith in the 
truth of the narrative, which was compiled by a credulous 
author in the reign of Jahangir, There are two MahipS,ls ia 
the lists, one of whom formed the lake and gave his name to 
the village of Mahip^lpur, but neither of them dates 
fits with that of Salar MasS,ud. The silence of the contem- 
porary historian Otbi regarding Delhi, and its immunity from 
attack during the long reign of Mahmud, when the neigh- 
bom’ing cities of Thanesar, Mhat, Mathura, and Kanoj, were 
all captm’cd, seem to me quite incredible on any other suppo- 
sition than that which I have endeavoured to prove, namely, 
that Delhi was then a comparatively unimportant town, 
without any means of defence, as Dalkot had not then been 
built, and without the wealth of a capital, to attract the 
cupidity of an invader. The occurrence of the two names of 
Jaypai and Kuwar Pal in. the list of Tomar Princes of DeUii, 
at the very time that the same names are given by the Muham- 
madan historians as those of two Kings of Kanoj, seems to me 
to admit of only one explanation— that they were identical. 


The following lists of the Tomar dynasty of DiUi contain 
all the information wliich, up to this time, I have been able 
to collect. The list of xlbul Pazl is given in the Ain Akbari ; 
and Syad Ahmad’s list is printed in his Asdr-tis-Sunnddid. 
T’ho Bilcaner manuscript, which I obtaiued in 1846, agrees 
exactly in the order of the names, and very closely also in the 
spelling of them, "uith those of the printed lists just noticed ; 
but it unfortunately wants the lengths of rei'^ns. The 
Gwalior manuscript, wliich I procured in 1849, agrees very 
closely with the others as to the lengths of reigns, but it 
differs slightly in the order of the names. As this list is 
appended to Kharg Bai’s History of Gwalior, which was 
composed in the reign of Shahjahau, it is valuable as an inde- 
pendent authority. The Kumaon and Garliwai manuscripts, 
winch weiu obtained in 1859 and 18G2, respectively, arc 
unjjoifect rn the same places, which shows that they must 
liavc been {lenvcfl Irom a common source.'^- They arc valu- 

i^hc last Idng 
or J?ritlnvi JPdJa who 


of tlutotUcr lists mvmed-PWri/ct Jlcd 
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would appear to be the same as the Cbobau Prifcliivi Paja, 
commouly called Bai Pitbora. lu proof of this, I may adduce 
the fact that the promised number of nineteen Tomara Bajas 
is complete without this name. 


THE TOJrABA, OK TOAR, DTNASTV OF DILLI. 



Abul Fazl, Syad Ahmad, 
Bikaner 31S. 

Gvralior MSS. 

Kumaon, Garliwril 
MSS. 

Reigns. 

Y. 31. D. 

Accession. 

A, D, 

1 

Ananga FOla .. 


Bilan Do 




(caret) 


18 0 0 

736 S 0 

2 

Vasu Dova 

« • 

(caret) 




(caret) , . 


19 1 IS 

754 3 0 

3 

Gangj'a 

• • 

Ganggeva 




(caret) 


21 8 2S 

773 4 IS 

4 

Pritbivi 


Prathnma 




JIahi P. 


19 0 19 

794 S 10 

5 

JayaDova .. 


Saha Dova 




Jadu P. 


20 7 2S 

814 3 5 

C 

Sira, or Ilira P. 


Indrajila 




Kai P. .* 


14 4 9 

634 11 3 

7 

“Udiraj, or Adercli 

•• 

Nar,-t P. 




Jaya Dova P. . . 


26 7 11 

6i9 3 12 

s 

Vijn}-;!, or Vaoha 


Indrajita 




Chamra P. 


21 2 13 

875 10 23 

s 

Blksha, or Anck 


Vacha Raja 




BibasaP. 


22 3 IG 

897 1 0 

10 

RlkshaP. 

• • 

Vita P. 




Sukla P. 


21 C 5 

919 4 22 

11 

Sulth, or Hok P, 

» • 

Gopala 




Teja P. 


20 4 4 

910 10 27 

12 

Gopala .. 

« 4 

Tillaii Do 




Sfabi P. 


18 0 15 

901 3 1 

13 

SaUakshana P. .. 


Suvari 




Sureeu 


25 10 10 

979 C 1(5 

n 

Jayn P. .. 


O.sa P. 




Jnik P. 


30 4 0 

3005 4 20 

m 

Kunwar P. . . 

* * 

Kumara P. 




(caret) . . 


29 9 1 8 

1021 S 29 

10 

Akasoa, or Ajiok 

•• 

AxasoA P. 




Aiick F. 


29 C 18 

1051 C 17 

1“ 

Vijayu S.'ib, or PAl 


TejaP. 




TejaP. 


21 1 C 

MSI 1 5 

IS 

Mahataal, Jfniii P. 


JIahl P. 




Jydn P, ». 


25 2 23 

1105 2 11 

19 

AI:r IVd, AkbMl 


Ihikund r. 




Aiic P. . . 


21 2 15 

1130 5 4 










Capfnrc of 

1151 7 19 










DUli. 


20 

PriUiivl nrija .. 

- 

Pritliiri P. 

• 

• 

•• 

(caret) .* 

•• 

22 2 10 



* Or ratn. 


In the above list I have adopted as a starting point the 
exact amount of 792 years complete from the time of Vila-a- 
maditj'a; or 792 — . == 735:1- years complete, or April A. D. 
73G. But it is obvious that the j)criod clajiscd is more likely 
to have been 792 years and some inontbs over than the exact 
number of 792 years. Por instance, 792^- years would place 
tiie death of Jaya Pala in A. B. 1021-11-29, that is, on the 
29th December A. 3). 1021; hut as the exact date of this 
event is not recorded by the !Muhammadan Historians, 1 have 
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tliouglifc it best to adhere to the date obtained from the com- 
plete period of 792 years. 

I will now consider the claim which I have put forward 
on the part of the Tomara dynasty as Eajas of Kanoj. We 
know thatj after the conquest of Kanoj by Mahmud early 
in A. P. 1022, the reigning family changed its residence to 
J3dn, which was three days’ journey distant, on the east side 
of the Ganges. Mirkhond states that it was situated at the 
confluence of three rivers, namely, the Saro, the Kuhtn, and 
the Mahah^' According to B.ashiduddin, the three rivers are 
the liahei, the Gomaii, and the The second of these 

rivers is undoubtedly the Giimti, which in Sanskrit is the 
Gomati. The first is either the Behta^ or else the BaJiria, 
which joins the Behta, and the thh’d is the Sarain^ a good 
sized stream wliich passes by Sitapm\ Both the Behta and 
Sarain join the Gimiti near Bm% which still e:s:ists as a good 
sized ^ullage. As Abu Uihan, who records this change of 
capital, was actually resident in India at the time w^hen it 
took place, and as his work was written in A. D. 1031, we 
have the most complete authentication of Mirkhond’s date of 
this event. I presume that the change was made on account 
of the exposed situation of Kanoj, which had so lately been 
twice captm-ed, first, in A. P. 1017 by Mahmud, and an-ain in 
A. P. 1021 by the Baja of Kalanjar and his allies. °I con- 
clude, therefore, Kumoar Bdl, or Kmndra Bdl, who was the 
successor of Jaypal, reigned at Bdri from A. P. 1021 
to 1051. 


About this very time also, as we learn from several 
inscriptions, the kingdom of Kanoj was conquered by 
Chandra Bora, the founder of the Bahtor dynasty of Kanoj. 
M c possess no inscriptions of Chandra Peva himself, but 
i] Madana Villa, which is dated in 

grandson, Govinda 
‘^fed in S. 1177 and S. 1219 or A. P. 1120 and 
110-. know also from other inscriptions, that Govinda’s 
giandsoi^aSBrcndcd the throne between A. P. 1172 and 1177> 
• llio. With thesp dates before us, wc may 
la s accession in’ A. P. mo or 1115, and 

1.. Li,:/. . 


& 

or say in 
safelv fi: 
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tliat of Ills grandfatlier, Chandra Deva, the founder of the 
dynasty, in A. I). 1050. No-w this is the very date, as ire 
learn fro.m other sources, at which Anang Pal II., the 
successor of Kumara Pala, established himself at Pilli, and 
built the fort of Ldlliot. On the iron pillar there is a short 
inscription in three lines, which appears to be a contemporary- 
record of Anang PM himself, as the characters are similar to 
those of the mason’s marks on the pillars of the colonnade 
of the Great Mosque, but are quite different from those of 
the two modern Nagari inscriptions, which are close beside 
it. The following are the words of this short record: 
" Semwat Diliali 1109 Ang Tdl which may be trans- 

lated thus — “ In Smivoat 1109, or A. D. 1052, Ang (or 
Anang) JPdl peopled This statement is borne out 

by the testimony of the Kumaon and Garhwal manuscripts, 
in which, opposite the name of Anek PM, I find recorded 
that in Samval 1117, or A. D. 1060, on the 10th of Mdrga-^ 
siras Sudi “ he built the Port of Pilli and called it LdlhoV' 
{Dilli Jea hot kardya, LdlJcot Icahdya^'). This name was still 
in use during the reign of the first Musalmdn King, Kut- 
buddin Aibeg, as I lhad in the manuscripts of Muk-j% the 
bard of the KhicJii Chohans, that Kutbuddiu, soon after his 
accession, issued seven orders to the Hindu Chiefs, of which 
the fifth is “ Ijdlhot tai nagdro hdjto a,” or “ kettle-drums 
are not to be beaten in Ldlkot.” This is a rule which is still 
observed, as none but the royal drums are beaten where the 
sovereign is present. Kutbuddin must, therefore, have taken 
up his residence in LMkot, or the fortified city of Anang 
Pal.*:^ 

Now this date, recorded on the Iron Pillar, agrees so 
exactly with the period of the Kahtor conquest of Kanq], 
that I think we may infer, with considerable probability, 
that the re-btulding of Pilli by Anang Pdl was owing to the 
loss of the territory of Kanoj along with its new Capital of 
Bilri in Oudh.f The accession of Anang Pdl II., according 


*■ This is confirOTeti by the MubammStl-m Historinns, who state that two Kiny?, 

KulboUl-din Aibog.nnd Shanisuddiu Al(ainiU resided in the l^rt of Kfa See Am 

Akbaiiby Gladniii, II., p. SO. 

+ The Io-53 of power by ‘the Tomar rrincc.s of Delhi at ihisyedStfrio woiild pccm to 
be confirmed by the .ai-'-prlod siipreniaey of Chandra Deva, tlio of Kanoj, rvlio 

5 = called the “jirolector of the lacrcd pbices nt Kasi, Kiisika, and Indmr- 

f/idmi,” of which the I'rml is only mother nat-.o for Indrapmstln, or”cnii. — See J)r. Uall's 
translation of iladaaa Tala’s inreription in the Boneal Ati.atic Society's Joumr.l, ISfiS, 

p. 2^1. 
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to the genealogical lists, took place in A. D. 1051, and in 
1052 vre find a record of him on the Iron Pillar at Pilli. 
If, then, Tve suppose that he commenced re-hnilding at once, 
there is every probability in favour of the accm’acy of the 
statement that he finished the Ldlhot, or “ Hed Port,’' of 
Pilli in A. P. 1060. If the site of the Bed Port may be 
fixed by the position of Anang Tdl^ as ‘well as by that 
of the L’on Pillar which records the work, then the grand 
old fort which now surrounds the Kutb Minar is in all pro- 
bability the veiy Lhlkot that was br^t by Anang PM. Put 
there are also three other points in favour of this identifi- 
cation, 1st, that all the 27 temples destroyed by the 
Musalm^ns would appear to have stood inside the walls of 
Palkot ; 2nd, that one of these 27 temples was almost cer- 
tainly built in the reign of Anang Pdl ; and 3rd, that the 
Port of Bai Pithora is only an extension of the older fort, 
which now surrounds the Kutb Minar. Por these rea- 
sons I believe that this massive old fort, which is still in 
very good order in many places, is the identical Palkot of 
iVnang Pill. The circuit of its walls, according to my sur- 
vey, is 2y miles. 


To tliis Anang PM I attribute the construction of a very 
deep tank situated one- quarter of a mile to the north-west- 
of the Kutb Minar, and which is still called Anang Tal.. This 
tank is 169 feet long from north to south, and 152 feet broad 
from east to west, with a depth of 40 feet. It is now quite 
dry, but Syad Ahmad quotes a statement that, in the time of 
Sulttin Ala-uddin Khilji (A. P. 1296 — 1316), the water used' 
for the mortar of the great unfinished Minar was brought 
from this tank. I refer also to this Anang PM the foundmg 
of a village in the Balamgarh Pistrict, which is still called 

of 
to 

, „ ^ dynasty. But I think it ’ 

refers to the Balabhi era of 
the building of the village in 
in wliich;5mar Anang PM 2ud, the 
-%under of PiBi, succeeded ^ the throne. Another 
work' of the same time is the arfme deep tank 

^ ^i^^ilding of is oitrihuted to Siiraj 

the Lalabhi cm, is cqivalcnt to A. P. lOGl, a dale which 
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corresponds most exactly ‘wiili tliose Tvlricli no liayc already 
obtained. 

To Anang Pal I attribute also tbe erection of at least 
one of tbe 27 temiiles nbicb once stood around tbe Iron 
Pillar. Many of tbe pillars and beams of this temple bave 
been made use of by tbe Musulmfms in tbe construction of 
tbe soutb-east corner of tbe colonnade of the Great Mosque. 
Most of tbem are inscribed with mason’s marks, as will be 
noticed at length nben I come to speak of tbe ruins in de- 
tail ; and one of tbem bears tbe date of 1 1 21, -wliicb, re- 
ferred to tbe era of Yikrain^ditya, is equivalent to A. D. 
1067, in tbe very middle of the reign of Anang PM II. 

According to tbe traditions of tbe people, whicb I 
managed to pick up, tbe following were some of tbe numer- 
ous sons of Anang Pal : 

Isjf. — Tej IPdl, or Tejran, wbo founded TejSra, be- 
tween Gurgaon and Alwar. In tbe Bikaner 
MS. this prince is called Vijaya SM, or PM. 

2nd. — Indra Baj, wbo founded Indragarh. 

2>rd. — Bang Baj, wbo founded two places named 
Tdrdgarh, of wbicb one is said to be near 
Ajmer. 

dth. — Achal Baj, wbo founded Acheva, or Achnei\ 
between BbaratpUr and Agra. 

Hh. — Branjpada, wbo is said to bave lived at Asi or 
Jtiansi. 


Qtli. Sisu Bdl, wbo founded and /SmyaZ, said 
to be same as Sirsi Batan. 

If these traditions are of any value, they will enable 
us to judge of tbe extent of Anang PM’s dominions by the- ' 
immes qt the places wbicb were founded or held by bis sons 

Accorebug to this test bis dominions extended from H4nsi 
on the north to Agra on tbe south, and on the western sMe 
they leacbed nearly .as 'far as Alwxu? and Aimer. To-tbe^ ' 
castirard they were most probably bbknded by tbe "GiliGba.^’ 

see noth Ait^jlj;j.%ablc in- fb ■ 
lions pi Jbe Tomar posscssionftlmd/Tnm tberefai 
- to accepfthom as valuable additions' to our preli' 
knowledge oi: Hindu history. ^ 


illing 

Icantv 
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Tlicrc arc traditions of a similar kind regarding tlio sons 
of anotker Tomar Haja, called Kama JPdl : bnt Lis name is 
not to be found in any of tLc lists. As, however, one of bis 
sons was called J3ach Deo, a name which is given in three of 
the lists as Vacha JZaja, in a fourth list as Vijaya Kaja, and 
in two others as JBibasa ^dla^ I think that we have some 
grounds for identifying Kama Pal with the father of Vacha 
JDeca of the lists, more especially as the lists differ so much 
amongst themselves regarding the name of the father who is 
called both Nar Pal and Har Pal, either of which may be de- 
rived from Karn. He is variously called Adereli, Kdi-Pay, 
Indrajit, and Cliamra PM, of which the first three names arc 
evidently only various readings of one original name. The 
sons of Kama PM, according to the xsopular tradition, were 
the following : 

l-si. — Bach Beo, who founded Baghor, near Harnol, 
and Bachera or Baghera near Tboda Ajmer. 

'2nd, — Kacj JDeo^ who founded Kdgor and Ndgda near 
Ajmer. 

^'i'd- — Ki'ishn Bay, who founded ICishengavli, 10 miles’ 
to north north-east of Alwar, and Khds GanJ 
between Soron and Btah. 

— KiJicil Bay, who founded Kdrdyanimr, 10 miles 
to west of Alwar. 

hlJi.Somasi, who founded Jjahgarh, between Alwar 
and Jayxnir. 

^Ih. — Kav Pal, who founded Karsora, 16 miles 1o 
north north-west of Alwar, and KarsoU, 23 
miles to north of Alwar. 

To this list I may add Bahddvrgarh, 7 miles to norih- 

m said to havp heeii founded 'ey' Kaynci 

Pal himself. 


The only oihciMvork of the Tomaras which Tins come to 
th(U-niageoi’ Jlahi/idljmy, sitiiat-d two miles 
IhcKuth ilinai-, with ?ts great cm - 
C ‘:T^ 'Jn-ee-quav.er:, of a mile loTiu^hnd.diic-qnaricr 

Main } the grand-fatlier of Jay PM, is tlic 12th 
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in tlie list, and reigned from A. D. 9G1 to 979.'" The em- 
bankment Tras the work of Piriiz Tugblak.f A second Mabi 
Pal reigned Aom A. P. 1105 to 1130. 

If these traditions are true, the dominion of the Tomaras 
must at one time iiaye extended to the Trestirard as far as 
Sirsa and ISTagor. To the south-west there is the district of 
Toarvati, or Tomararnii, between Alwar and Sheldiavati ; 
and to the south-east there is the district of TodrgJidr, or 
Tomarghdr, between Pholpur and Gwalior, both of which 
still preserve the name of this once powerful clan. The 
Tomara dynasty of Gwalior, which held that strong fort for 
nearly a century and a half, traced its descent from Anang 
Pal of Pilli, and the present Chief of Toarvati, as well as the 
Tomar Zemindars of Toarghhr, still proudly lay claim to the 
same origin. 

Anang Pal II. was succeeded by three other P-ajas 
of the Tomar family, of whom the last was a prince of 
the same name, Anang Pal III. During the reign of this 
last King, Pilli was captured by the Ohohrms under Visala 
JJeva,- hut the date of this event has not yet been satis- 
factorily ascertained. According to Abul Pazl it occiuTcd 
in S. SIS, which, referred to the Balabhi era, gives A. D. 
IIGG ; • hut as the date of Visala's inscription on Piim 
Shah’s Pillar is S. 1220 of Vihrarna, or A. P. 11G3, it is cer- 
tain that the caj)ture of Pilli must have j)recedcd the con- 
queror’s advance to the foot of the hills near Kliizrabad, 
where this pillar was then standing. This position at the 
foot of the Himfilaya Mountains is specially referred to in 
the record where Yisala speaks of having made tributary all 
the regions hetween nimavat and Vindhya.i: JlMk-ji, the 
bard of the Khichi Chohans, gives the date as S. 821, which, 
compared uith Abul PazTs date, is probably too early. Tlic 
author of^the Araisli-i-mcthfil says that it was rather more 
than 1 200 Sammf, that is, somewhat later than A. P. 1113. 


^ TIiq Hindu jnll.-irs of uiavMennd red ?niul'toiie u-hlcli nm found in the g.-iewny 

■nnd coloiin.-.do of Snitan CiiAri’.-! {omb, wvro nioft jirotiably the fpoiI= o: n lomjd'' io 
Siva, built- by M.dd IV) on ibe ba;ik of tho Mnlih'.Minir Lr.ki', vdiivli j-> only Imlf n mile dis- 
twl from tbv tomb. • f.'.u)id,.i m.aiblo rtrylm, orroni of llie Vu'ja.,'. of Milridov.i 

ill. tho i«vt’mont Uic eokmn’ado of the tomb Ivtv.con i<vo %i»rbio pill-Tr-. 

-f- •douvn.’d.rf^ •\rdia.Mioi;icpl Society oi nollil ; ScjiUmbiT Is.iO, p. 32, 
i Til-' sctii.il “Oijbirc of i:m i' mi nti-mod in Ttijr.Ii in- 
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The Kumaon and Garbwal manuscripts place it in S. IIOI, 
or A. D. 1134 ; but as they also place the final conquest of 
the Muhammadans in S. 1231, or A. D. 1174, or just 17 
years too early, it seems probable that the capture of JDilli 
by the Chohans may also be ante-dated by about the same 
number of years. Admitting this yicTP’ as probably correct, 
the capture of Dilli by the Chohans will be referred to 
A. D. 1151. Lastly, by the list which I have already given 
of the Tomar dynasty, the close of Anang PuTs reign is 
placed in the latter half of A. B. 1151, or early in 1152, by 
accepting the longer reign of 21 years 9 months and 16 
days, which is found in the Gwalior manuscript.^ 


_ By a comparison of all these dates with the' period 
assigned to the Chohdn dynasty, it seems most probable that 
the true date of the capture of Dilli by the Chohans must 
have been about A. D. llul. The period assigned to the 
Ohohdus varies from dOJ years to 41^-. By deducting the 
former number from A. D. 1191, the date of Muazucldin 
bhm s conquest, we obtain A. B. 1154 as the probable period 
oi the capture of Bilh by Visala Bova, when, according to 
Garbwdl manuscripts, Chmodn iahht haitlia, 
Dilh Ru) the Chohdn sat on the throne and estah- 

ished his kingdom in Billi.” But although Visala thus 
became the actual lord of Billi, it is almost certain that 
Anang lal was left in possession of his ancient kingdom as 
a tributary of the Chohfin, while Someswara, the son of 
f daughter in marriage. The 

became the adopted son of the Tomar King, and was for- 

to Accord- 

A L i i adoption took place in 

^0 ?caJ have been about 

adordion Cliand records that the 

Jast^of hfe-timc of Anaug Pul, this 

^Yc liar 11 ,^ reigning in A. B. 1160. 

\ G ina%, tlicLcforc, safely fix the close of his reirm and of 

U,c romav rtymaly. to tf.o dose of the .aiL jS. ofthe 
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beginning of 1170. This mil giye a reign of 22 years to 
Pritlnd Itaja, which is the A’-ery tcrin assigned to him in all 
the manuscripts, at the end of the Tomar dynasty. It will 
also add about 18 years to the length of Anang Pal’s reign, 
during which time I suppose him to have been tributary to 
Visala PeA’^a. 

The subject of the Chohan dynasty has been so much 
confused by the conflicting accounts gwen by Colonel Tod,^-' 
that I have found it impossible to make any satisfactory ar- 
rangement, either of the names of the Princes, or of the 
lengths of then* reigns. So far as our information goes, the 
only Chohan Princes of Ajmer, Avho aadi’c at the same time 
actual Kings of Pilli, were Visala Deva and PritliAU Baja. 
Puring the latter half of Anang Pal’s reign, I consider him to 
have been only the titular King of Pilli, and tributary to the 
paramount soA’^creign of Ajmer. On his death in A. P. 1170, 
the throne of Pilli would of course haA^e fallen to Prithvi 
Baja hy his adoxAtion as the successor of the Tomar Prince. 
On Visala’s death, Avhich could not have occurred earlier than 
A. P. 11G3, I infer that Someswara succeeded to the throne 
of Ajmer, When he was Ivilled in battle seven years after- 
wards, or in A. P. 1170, the throne of Ajmer would have 
fallen to Prithvi Baja. Butin the genealogical lists between 
Someswara and his son PritliAU Baja Ave find the names of 
Chdhara Deva and Ndga Deva (or Jar/a Deva), and I can 
only account for their insertion by sujAposiug that they were 
the tributary Bajas of Pilli under PrithA'i Baja as lord 
jparainount. This seems highly probable if avc may xfiace 
any dependence on the latter part of Colonel Tod’s genealo- 
gical list of the Ghohaus, in which Chdhara Deva is made 
' the younger brother of Prithvi Baja. That Chdhara, or 
Chdhada Deva, was a person of some consequence, aa'c ImoAV 
from his coins, which are less uucomnion than those of 
PritliAu Baja himself. Perhajjs Ndga Deva may haA'e been 
another brother or a near rclative.f 

Colonel Tod gives the substance of an inserqAtion discoycr- 
cd at Bijoli, which is dated in S. 122G, or A. P. 11G9, 


* C<'ini»ro Tod’8 II., \~y\, wU» D., 7J3, rimlllojal jL iatio Soik'ty's Trajss-v.'- 

tions, I.j ji. 1A5. 

+ fn a AfS. of CiiandV IVItTii RAj In iny ion T find PHUni Rnji 

roctink::<I tlios-on of Sinm'iw.'ini, •, lul i)i jrr.iinl-.ijj of A'i.-.ii.i mkI Uie 7tli Intk'ovnt 

fioni Thin -'loan- np of < isr ilinicxiUic,-., .•w v.-o now li.no n Vit-Ja Ur»i 

euntomnorari* A.dtli the rceorct "of tin- Ui-llii nilar, n u.-nie v.hiclj i-, want:!!;; in :.H tlit; 
other li.-ite. 
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during the life-time of Somcsirara/'’ In this inscription it is 
stated that Sornesu'ara was originally called PritliTi Uaja, 
Init “ having obtained the regal dignity through Someswara, 
he was thence called Someswar.” Now, if the date of this 
inscription has been rightly read, it seems most probable that 
the Hansi inscription, which mentions a Frith vi Faja in 
S. I224i, or A. T). 1167, or just two years earlier, must refer to 
the father, who afterwards obtained the name of Someswara, 
and not to the son, who is popularly known as Rai JPithora.^ 
This assignment of the Hansi inscription to the father is ren- 
dered certain by another fact recorded in it, which has 
escaped the notice of Colebrooke, Fell, and Tod, namely, 
that KiroAia^ or Killiana of the Guliila or Grahilot race, 
was the maternal uncle of Frithvi Faja. Now, if there is 
one point undisputed in the history of llai Pithora, it is that 
liis mother was the daughter of the Tomar Pi^aja Anaug Pal. 
I conclude, therefore, that the Prithvi Pi-aja, whose mother 
was a Grahilot, must have been Someswara, whose original 
name, before his accession to the thi’onc, was also Prithvi Haja. 

With the above explanations, I now give all the lists of 
the Ciiohfin dynasty which I have been able to collect, 
cxccpliug those of Tod and Midc-j-l, the Hhichi hard, which 
disagree with the others in so many names that they would 
he of no use for comparison : 


Tirr. ciion.\x dynasty of dilt.t. 


Aliiil Syad 

, Alimed. 

Gwalior, Kuraaon, 
Garhwal 

nrs. 

Longlli of 
ilcign. 

Prillii-Efn 
Uilsa ■ 
MS. 

Inscriptions. 



Y. M. D. 



VA] Deo 

Aiinra Gar.ttu ' 

dGd'.ir Kil 

SuiniT 

d Arir 

]).•<> 

A'ii^nla Deva 

G.'tD'jovn, or Aniara 
Dova 

raliadi, or I’ada 
Deva 

.S.tm.as, or Savera.s 

IvcV.aaDe.or B.da 

1 p.eva 

i Den, nr j’al 

f. 1 d 

1 

5 2 3 

8 15 

7 4 2 

d 4 1 

Visala Dova ... 

c< 

•fcoine.swara ... 

Yisala Peva, 

S. 3220 or 
A.D. 1100. 

.Sonio.sw,ar.a, 

s. A- n. 

3224 ==^1107. 
122G=-1100- 

I'-.O.i-ir;'.. or 

jr.o m:u;"ur . 

! '• • ”= 
irri-Jiviltya 

13 15 

nil 

Pntlivi llaja. 



\ 

\ 
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On comparing tliesc lists, I tliiuk that Bil Deo of Abul ITazl 
may be identified with Vhala Beta of tbe inscription on 
Mruz Sbab’s Pillar, and that Snmei' or Samas are only cor- 
ruptions of Someswara. The other names require no re- 
marks. 

The reign of Prithvi Kaj has been rendered memorable 
by three eyents which form separate parts of the rather 
voluminous work of the bard Chanel^ named Pritlivi JldJ~ 
lidsa. The work is divided into several Kliands, or books, 
which are generally known by the names of the subjects of 
which they treat ; thus, the Kanoj Kliand gives the story of 
the forcible abduction of the not unwilling daughter of Jaya 
Chandra, the Pahtor Kaja of Kanoj ; while the Malioha 
KJiand relates the various fortunes of the successful war 
vuth Parmdlilc or Paramdrdi Beva^ the Cliandcl Paja of 
IMahoba, and the last books arc devoted to the great struggle 
between the Hindus and Musulmans, which ended in the 
final overthrow of Pritlivi Pdj, and the establishment of 
Kutb-ud-din Aibeg on the throne of Hilli as a dependant of 
the paramount Sovereign Muaz-ud-din Ghori. 

The date of the abduction of the Kanoj Princess may 
be assigned with great probability to the year A. H. 1175, 
as we know from inscriptions that Vijajja Chandra, the father 
of Jaya Chandra, was still living in 1173, and that Jaya 
Chandra had succeeded to the throne before 1177. This 
event cannot, therefore, be placed earlier than 1175 ; and as 
Prince llainsi, the issue of this union, was able to bear arms 
in the last fatal battle with the Musulmtius in 1193, in which 
ho was killed, it is not possible to place the date of the ab- 
duction laier than 1175, 

The date of the great war nPh the Chriiidcl Prince of 
Mahoba is gh’^eu in the Mahoha Khand of Chand’s poem as 
Sanivat 1211, or A. H. IISI. Hy copy of this poriioii of 
the poem was obtained in hlahoba itself, and I have every 
reason to believe in the coiTcctncss of the year named, as it 
is borne out by tAvo existing inscriptions of Baramdrddi Beta, 
the Chundcl Paja, which arc dated, rcs])eelively, in Sainvai 
1221 or A. 1). 13(37, and B. 3 211 or A.' 1). 13^1. The dale 
of the final conquest of Pilll by the Hiisidihans is varloiwly 
gh'cn by the dillcrcnt authorities. 'J'lius Ibn Palnta has 
A. H. 5S1, or A. D. 31SS; Abul Pazl has A. II. 5SS, 
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or A. D. 1192; and Perisliia lias A. H. 5S9, while Syad 
Ahmad has adopted A. H. 587, founded on his reading 
of the written date on the Eastern Gateivay of the Knth 
Masjid. He reads the unit of this date as Saha, or 7, where- 
as I make it tisa, or 9. The dilTerence arises from the ya- 
rions reading of two easily mistakeahle words sadd and Usd. 
!My attention was particularly drawn to this date by lilr. 
Thomas’s note on Syad Ahmad’s date, which, as he says, 
“anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to the Muhamma-. 
dan conquest of India by two years.” I examined this por- 
tion of the inscription minutely with a telescope, and 1 found 
two dots or points, which are omitted in Syad Ahmad’s litho- 
graphed cojiy of the inscription, quite distinct, 07ie over the 
other, between the words iianh and loa, and unmediately over 
the unit of the date, which is placed below those words. If 
these dots belong to the unit of the date, we must accept the 
reading of lisa and adopt 589 A. H. or A. H. 1193 for the 
capture of Delhi.-" 


The only work which is attributed to Prithvi Haja is 
th6 extensive fort to the north and east of Auaug 'Ptil’s 
Jjcilkot, which is still called Eilalh dtai Ji^ii7i07'ci, or “ Pitho- 
ra’s Port.” Erom the norih-AA^cst angle of Ddlkot the lines of 
Dai Pithora’s walls can still be distinctly traced, rumiing 
towards the north for about half a mile. Erom this point 
they turn to the south of east for one and a half miles, then 
to the south for one mile, and lastly, to the west and north- 
west for three-quarters of a mile, where they join the south- 
west angle of Dalkot, which being situated on higher ground 
forms a lofty citadel that completely commands the Eort of 
Ilni Pathora,^ The entire circuit of the walls of the two 
forts is 4 miles and 3 furlongs, or rather more than half the 
size of the modern city of Shahjahandbiid.t 

Up to this point I have endeavoured to trace the outline 
of the history of IImdu_ D^7//, partly from existuj" monu- 
ments, partly from inscriptions, and partly from other records, 


, ,-r* 1 .1U-- 1) <l M, liUrar-t, ,\ tl-.f. niU of -Mr. Tlioinas, tli.it hf erect...-! :t 

u V. h’iv ‘tii.iy.iit; til,, o. a, Iiu.l 1,.. h.x-i i-iiice h •<! tin- 

' '-''M"'- ? ' ’:'>■> ^yiK'T- .-.nthonty. As Wli usric that tlif tm.' 

-U'nV.N',-’' Ui.a.te, he -ui.notU bvthc i..uth..Mty 


i-!. 


‘ «'! X.CXVI. I'or th-.. itj'tlhs { V itioij.. 


sii'I 1 of /.dlfo! ill!'! 
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both printed and manuscript. The history of Muhammadan 
or Delhi, according to our corrupt spelling, will he 
found in ample detail in Tcrishta and other Moslem authors. 
I will now, therefore, confine my remarks to a description of 
the many noble remains of by-gone days, which, either by 
their grand size, their solid strength, or their majestic beauty, 
still proudly testify that this vast wnste of ruins was once 
Imperial Delhi, the Capital of all India. 

HINDU IIE3LVINS. 

The most ancient monuments of Delhi are the two Stone 
Pillars bearing the edicts of Asoka, both of which were 
brought to the Capital by Piruz Sliah Tughlak, about 
A. H. 757, or A. D. 1356. The account of the removal of 
these pillars from their original sites is given in detail by 
Shams-iSiraj, who was most likely an eye-witness of the re- 
erection in Piruzabdd, as he records that he was 12 years of 
age at the time when they were set up.’" This circumstantial 
account of a contemporary writer at once disposes of Colonel 
Tod’s storyt that Piruz Shah’s Pillar was originally standing 
“ at Nigamhod, a |)lace of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few 
miles below Delhi, w'hence it must have been removed to its 
present singular position.” Migemhod still exists as a place 
of pilgrimage, being a gJidt immediately outside the northern 
wnll of the city of Shahjahfmdb^d. It is, therefore, above the 
city of Delhi, instead of being a few miles below it, as de- 
scribed by Colonel Tod. 

Diruz ShaJis Tillar, according to Shams-i-Shaj, was 
brought from a place which is variously called Topiir, Topej'a, 
Toparsnl', Tohera, Tawera, and 'Nahcra.% The place is de- 
scribed as being "on the bank of the Jumna, in the district 
of Salora, not far from Khizrabad, which is at the foot of the 
mountams, 90 koss from Delhi.” The distance from Delhi 
and the position at the foot of the mountains point out the 
present Khizrabad on the Jumna, just below the spot where 
the river issues from the loAver range of lliLls, as the jdace 
indicated by Sliams-i-^iraj. Salora is, perhaps, Sidhora, a 


* .lonnnl of Ai'chicolOjjical Sodety oi Uollii, I-, 71. 
f Kaja.'tlnn, 11., -102. 

.Toiirnt'.l of tlio Arohroolnfrawl Sodoty of Ddhi, T., pji. 2P nnd /o. Sir TI. W. 

niHi'iiV ’Muh.'.mma'Kta Ili-iori.iU'', In Dov.-soa, JII., i>, afiO, wIitrL' tljo Daiue uf lliv 
i.s given .i? Tobra. 
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large place only a few miles to the west of Kliizrabad. Prom, 
the Tillage where it originally stood, the pillar was conveyed 
by land on a track to IDiizrahad, from whence it was floated 
down the Jumna to Piruzabad, or new Delhi. Prom the 
above description of the original site of this pillar, I conclude 
that the village from whence it was brought was, perhaps, the 
present J?aota, on the western bank of the Jumna, and 12 
miles in a direct line to the north-east of Khizrabad. Now, 
in this immediate neighbourhood on the western bank 
of the Jumna, and at a distance of 66 miles from Thanesar, 
Hwen Thsang x^laces the ancient Capital of Srughna, which 
was even then (A. D. 630 — 64i0) in ruins, although the 
foundations were still solid. The Chinese pilgrim describes 
Si'ughna as possessing a large Vihdr, and a grand stupa of 
Asoka’s time containing relics of Buddha, besides many 
other stupas of Sciriputra Ilmidgalyayana, and other holy 
Buddhists. The village of Topar^ which was the original site 
of Piruz Shah’s Pillar, was certainly within the limits of the 
ancient kingdom of Srughna, and I thinlc it probable that 
in the work Suh, which is appended to one of the various 
readings of the name of the village of Topar^ we still have 
a fair approximation to Suglian^ the popular form of the 
Sauskiit Srughna. 


When the pillar was removed from its original site, a 
large square stone was found beneath it, which was also 
transported to Delhi.^ This stone was again placed beneath 
the pillar in its new situation on the top of the three-storied 
building called Piruz Shah’s Kotila, where it may now he 
seen, as a gallery has been xncrced through the solid masonry 
immediately beneath the l3ase of the pillar. According to 
Shams-i-Siraj, the whole length of the shaft was 32 ga^ of 
which 8 gaz were sunk in the building. As the pillar at 
present stands, I found the total height to be d'2 feet 7 inches, 
of which the sunken portion is onlj'- 4 feet 1 inch. But the 
lower portion of the exposed shaft to a heio-ht of 6 foot is 
still rough, and I have little doubt, therefore, that the whole 
oi the rong]\ portion, 9 feet in length, must have been sunk 
on its original site. But according to Shams- 
i-bmq, cveuinore than this, or one-fourth of its wliole length, 
3s, 30 tcet S inches, was 'sunk in the masonry of I’irnz 
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Shah^s Kotila. Tliis I believe was actually tlie case, for on. 
the west side of the column there still remabi in sitzt the 
stumps of two short octagonal granite pillars that would aj^- 
pear to have formed part of a cloister or open gallery around 
a fourth story, which cannot have been less than 6 J or 7 feet 
in height. I conclude, therefore, that the statement of 
Shams-i-Sirfij is quite correct. 

When the pillar was at last fixed, the “ top’ was orna- 
mented with black and white stone-work surmounted by a 
gilt pinnacle, from which no doubt it received its name of' 
Mindr Zai'in, or ^ Golden Pillar.* This gilt pinnacle was still 
in its place in A. D. 1611, when William Pinch entered 
Delhi, as he describes the Stone Pillar of Bionsa, which, after- 
passing through three several stories, rising 24 feet above 
them all, having on the top a globe surmoimiedhy a crescent'’ 
The 24 feet of this account are probably the same as the 
24 gaz of the other, the gaz. being only a fraction less than 
16- inches. 

The groat inscrij)tion' of Asoka, which is engraved on 
this pillar, attracted the notice and stimulated the cmaosity 
of Piruz Shah, who assembled a number of learned Brahmans 
to decypher it, but without success. “ Some, however, inter- 
preted the writing to signify that no one would ever succeed 
in remmdng the pillar from the sx:)ot on which it originally 
stood, unto, a King should be born, by name Phuz Shah.” 
This sort of unblushing mendacity is still but too common 
in India. Almost everywhere I have found Brahmans ready 
to tell me the subject of long inscriptions, of which they could 
not possibly read a single letter. Equally untrue, although 
not so shameless, are the accounts of this inscription given 
by Tom Coiwat. In a letter to D. Whittaker,'^ he says — “ I 
have been in a city of this country called Dclcc, where 
Alexander the Great joined battle with Porus, King of India, 
and defeated him, and where, in memory of his victory, he 
caused to be erected a brazen pillar, which remains there to 
this day.*’ The same story, with additions, was rciieatcd to 
the unsuspecting Chaplain Edward Teriy.f who says — I was 
told by Tom Ooryat (who took sjiecial ’note of this place) 
that he, being in the city of Dclce, observed a very great 

. * Korr'.s Voyages and Travel?, IX., -123. 

Jo^irnal, p. 61 . 
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pillar of marWe, witli a GreeJc inscription npon it, wliicli 
time liatli almost quite -worn out, erected (as lie supposed) 
there and then by Great Alexander to preserve the memory 
of that famous victory.” This erroneous opinion of Coryat 
•was adopted by most of the early English travellers, as 
noticed by Purchas,*^- -who states that these inscriptions are in 
GreeJc and Sehrew^ and that some affirm the pillar was 
erected by Alexander the Great. Ooryat’s mistake about the 
Greek most probably arose from an actual inspection of the 
inscription, in which he would naturally have recognized the 
Old^ P.ili ill, dill, i, Jc, g, r, h, j, and e, as Greek letters. The 
similarity struck James Prinsep also. A noteable exception 
to the other English travelers is 'William Pinch, who simply 
states that " it has inscriptions.” 


The mistakes that have been made about this column are, 
however, not confined to its inscriptions, as we have seen 
above, were Ooryat calls it a hrazen pillar.” Strange to 
say a similar mistake has been made by the generally ac- 
curate Bishop PEeber, who calls it a high black pillar of 
cast-meial and, agaiu, in describing the iron pillar, ho 
calls it a metal pillar like that in Piruz Shah’s Oostle.f 
Again Colonel Tod lias identified this pillar with tho 
i!vigambod column alluded to by the bard Chaud “ as telling the 
fame of the Choht\n.” It is quite possible that some other 
inllar may once have stood at Eigambod ; but as the golden 
column of Piruz really does "tell the fame of the Chohiln,” 
and as its^insciiptions were recorded only thirty years prior 
to Chand’s death, it seems most probable that iiis allusion 
must be to this particular pillar. The name of IShgambod 
may, perhaps, be a corruption of the real name of the place 
Where the column then stood, or an ignorant interpolation in 
the text of a date later than Phuz Shah. 


The 


CC 


snad Ji^ar” is a single shaft of pale pinkish 

norffin -"V ^ /inches in length, of which thc^ upper 

1 M nj oo feet m length, has received a very hio-h polish, 

1 ioTi iki, — 'i 38'S inches, tho dimirai- 

*^7 tone tyeight is rather more than 

n. Xn iL, tlmicnsions it is more like the Allahabad 
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pillar tlian any otlier, but it tapers mucb more rapidly 
towards the top, and is, therefore, less graceful in its outline. 

There are two principal inscriptions on Piruz Shah’s 
pillar, besides -several minor records of pilgrims and travellers 
from the first centuries of the Christian era down to the 
present time. The oldest inscriptions for which the pillar 
was originally erected comprise the well Icnown edicts of 
Asoka, which were promulgated in the middle of the thii’d 
century B. 0. in the ancient ]?dl% or spoken language of 
the day. The alphabetical characters, which are of the oldest 
form that has yet been found in India, are most clearly and 
beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters of the whole 
record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. 
The inscription ends with a short sentence, in which King 
Asoka directs the setting up these monoliths in different 
parts of India as follows “ Let this religious edict be 
engraved on stone pillars (sila themibha) and stone tablets 
(sila phedaha) that it may endure for ever.” In this 
amended passage we have a distinct allusion to the rock 
inscriptions, as well as to the piUar inscriptions. As this 
is the longest and most important of all the pillar inscrip- 
tions of Asoka,' I made a careful impression of the whole 
for comioarison with James Priusex^’s published text. The 
record consists of four distinct inscriptions on the four 
sides of the column facing the cardinal^ points, and of one 
long inscription immediately below, which goes completely 
round the pillar. I may mention that the word AjaMndni^ 
at the end of the 7th line south face, was not omitted 
“accidentally,” as James Prinsex^ sui^poscd, by the original 
engraver, but has been lost by the peeling away of the 
stone for about di inches. The vowel i attached to the 
final letter is still quite distinct. The penultimate word 
on the eastern face is not agnhn, as doubtfully read by 
Prinsep, but ahhjum, and, as he rightly conjectured, it is 
the same word that begins the 19th line. The last word in 
the 11th Ime, which puz/ded Prinsep, is not aiikata, but 
cdUcantam, the same as occurs near the beginning of tlie loth 
line. The few corrections which I have noticed here .show 
the accuracy of Bournouf s oioinion, thaVii new collation of 

• Scp .Ttunca I’rin^j'p in Bcngril .\'-5atic‘ Sodety’s .TonrniJ, p. CCff. lie reads tiki- 
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tlie pillar inscriptions would be of tlie greatest Yaliie. I am 
happy to say that I have now made new copies of the in- 
scriptions on the pillars at Delhi, Arardj, and Navdndgarli, for 
collation by competent scholars. 


The last 10 lines of the eastern face, as well as the whole 
of the continuous inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to 
the Delhi pillar. There is a marked difference also in the 
appearance of this part of the inscription. The characters are 
all thinner and less boldly cut ; the vowel marks are general- 
ly sloping instead of being horizontal or perpendicular, and 
the letters,;, t, s and li are differently formed from those of 
the prccecling part of the inscription. These new forms are 
exactly the same as those of the rock inscription near Khdlsi, 
on the Jumma, which is only a few miles above Daoia, the 
probable site from whence the pillar was brought by Diriizr 
Shah. 


The second insci'iption is that which records the vic- 
tories of the Chohdn Prince Visala Deva, whose ponder 
extended “ from Himddri to Vindhya.” This record of the 
fame of the Ohohdn consists of two separate portions, the 
shorter one being placed immediately above Asoka’s edicts, 
and the longer one immediately below them. But as both 
are dated in the same year, vie., S. 1220, or A. D. 1163, and 
refer to the same Prince, they may be considered as forming 
only one inscription. The upper portion, which is jhaced 
very high, is engraved in much larger characters than the 
lower one. A translation of this inscription was 2 mblislied 
by Colebrooke, and his rendering of the text has been verified 
by n. H. Wilson from a copy made by Mr. Thomas. The 
reading of Sri Sallalcshana proposed by Mr. Thomas is un- 
doubtedly correct, instead of Sri Mad Lalcshana, as formerly 
read. I would suggest also that the rendering of Ohdlmmdna 
tilaL'a, as "most eminent of the tribe which sprang from 
the arnis” (of Brahma), seems to me much less forcible than 
the simple translation of “Chief of the Chdlmmdnd’ or 
- loliuii trilie. I believe also that there is an error in referring 
Chohans to Brahma, as 2hW-n, the Bard 
ot the Ivhiclii Chohans, distinctly derives them from the- 
Mnaf Jettnd, or fount of fire on iMount Abu, an origin v'hich 
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•corresponds Avitli tliat assigned to them by Colonel Tod. It 
is Olidlnk Rao, the founder of the CliAUikya, or SoldnIcM 
tribe, that is fabled to have sprung from Brahma. 

The minor inscriptions on Biruz Shah’s Pillar are of 
little interest or importance. They are, however, of different 
ages, and the more ancient records must have been inscribed 
while the pillar yet stood on its original site, under the hills 
to the north of JHiizrahad. One of the oldest is the name 
of Sri JBJiadra Mitra, or S'lihJiadrcmiitra, in characters of the 
Onpta era. This is written in very small letters, as are also 
two others of the same age. In larger letters of a somewhat 
later date, there are several short inscriptions, of which the 
most legible is Surya VuJmu Suharnakalcana. A second 
begins with JIara Singlia SnbarnuJcalcana, the remainder 
being illegible, with exception of the word Kumar a. A tim’d 
reads CJiarma Siibana, the second letter being somewhat 
doubtful. This record is extended in another place to Charma 
Buhanahsh&ra. Of a much later date is the name of the 
Saiva. mendicant Siddli BhaycmJcarndtJi Joyi^ followed by a 
trisrd. The name of this wandering mendicant is also re- 
corded in the very same characters, but simply as JBhayan- 
kar NdiJi” in one of the Bardbar caves in Bihilr.^‘ On the 
northern face there are two still later inscriptions in modern 
Nfigari, both of which bear the same date of Wednesday, 
IStli, waning moon of Chaitra, in Sctmvai 1581, or A. I). 
352-1'. The longer inscription contains the name of Su7'itan 
IbrdJdm, or Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who reigned from A. I). 
1517 to 1525. 

The second of Asoha’s Delhi Pillars is now lying in live 
pieces near Hindu Eao’s house on the top of the hill to 
tlie norih-westof ShahjahfinabM. The whole lougfh of these 
pieces was 32-2- feet, but the upper end of the middle ])icce, 
which was inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, was sawn off some 
years ago, and sent to Calcutta, whore it may now be seen 
in the Asiatic Society’s Museum.f The portion of the shaft 
that was below the inscription still measures IS feet, and that 
Arhich Avas aboA'c it, 12 feet. As the end of the shaft is still 
rough, it seems probable that the polished portion could not 
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have been more than 32 feet in height, •which is somewhat 
less than that of the other known pillars of Asolca. Indeed, 
this pillar is described by Shams-i-Siraj as being smaller than 
the other, a description which can aj)ply only to its height, 
as its diameter is somewhat • greater. From its broken state 
it is not easy to obtain correct measurements of its thickness. 
At the point where the inscribed piece was sawn off, the 
diameter is 33'44i inches;- and my measurements make the 
upper diameter 29| inches, and lower diameter of the 
smoothed portion 35*82 inches. The rough thick end is 
about 38 inches in diameter. These measurements make 
the diminution of the pillar just one-fifth of an inch iDer 
foot. 


According to Shams-i-SuAj this column was brought 
from Mirat by Firuz Shah, and erected near its present posi- 
tion in the JLnsliaJc Shikca\ or “ hunting palace.” The posi- 
tion of the palace has already been determined by the re- 
searches of Messrs. Cope and Lewis but the following 
statements of William Finch will place this identification of 
site beyond all dispute. In A. P. 1611 he describes the city 
(that is, of Shir Shah) as being 2 koss, or 2-| miles, in 
length from gate io gate, and about 2 koss from'thence he 
places “ the ruins of a hunting seat or mole {Ilahal) built 
by Sultan JBcmsa, a great Indian Sovereign.” f This descrip- 
tion agrees exactly with the X’osition of the broken xiillar, 
wliich is about 2^- miles to the north-west of the Jjdl Ditr- 
icCizn, or north gate of the old city of Shir Shah, which is 
itself about 2-^- miles distant from the south gate, to the west- 
ward of Dinpandli, or JPnrana JHlah, 

According to the popular belief, this pillar was thrown 
down liy an accidental explosion of a powder magazine in 
the time of Faroklisir, who reigned from A. D. 1713 to 1719. 
Tin's tradition is rendered almost certain hy the statements 
of P.idro I'kironihalcr, wlio resided in India between A. P. 
1 i 43 and ITfeG, Ue saw the pillar lying just as it is now in 
live pieces ; but he was informed that it was standiii" erect not 

lung before, and that it was thrown down ht* an explosion of 
gunpowaer. ^ 
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Tlie inscriptions on this pillar are veiy imperfect, owing 
to the mutilated and worn surface of the stone. Such po]’- 
tions as jL’emain have been, carefully examined hy James 
Prinsep, who found them to he “ so precisely the duplicates” 
of the other inscription that he did not think “ it worth while 
to make them the subject of a separate note.”^- The remaining 
portions, which correspond with parts of the inscriptions 
on the north, south, and west faces of the other pillar, have 
been lithographed by Prinsep in Plate XLII., Vol. VI. of 
his J ournal. 

■ The Iron JPillar of Delhi, which is the next work in 
point of antiq^uity, is one of the most curious monuments in 
India. Many large works in metal were no doubt made in 
ancient times, such, for instance, as the celebrated Colussus 
of lihodes, and the gigantic statues of the Buddhists, which 
are described by Hwen Thsaug. But all of these were of 
brass or copper, all of them were hollow, and they were all 
built up of pieces rivetted together, whereas the Delhi Pillar 
is a solid shaft of wrought iron upwards of 16 inches in dia- 
meter, and upwards of 40 feet in length. It is true that tlierc 
are flaws in many parts, which shew that the welding is im])er- 
fect ; but when we consider the extreme difficultj’- of manu- 
facturing a pillar of such vast dimensions, our wonder will 
not be diminished by knowing that the welding of the bai'fis 
defective. The total height of the pillar above ground is L2 
feet, but the smooth shaft is only 15 feet, the capital being 31 
feet, and the rough part of the shaft below also 8-i feet. 
But its depth under ground is asserted to be considerably 
greater than its height above ground, as a recent excavation 
is said to have been carried down to 26 feet without reaching 
the foundation on which the pillar rcsts.f The whole length 
of the Iron Pillar is, therefore, upwards of 48 feet, but how 
much more is not known, although it must be cohsiderablo, 
as the piUar is said not to have been loosened by the excava- 
tion. I think, therefore, it is highly probable that the whole 
length is not less than GO feet. The lower diaiucter of tlio 
shaft is 1G*4 inches, and the upper diameter is 12*05 inclics, 
the diminution being *20 of an incli per foot. The ]>illnr 
contains about SO cubic feet of metal, and weighs ux)wards 
of 17 tons. 

* .fousni! of A'iitlc SacicU, il, VI., 7?!. 
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■When I wrote this report in 1863 I described the pillar 
as formed of “ mixed metal.” This I did on the authority of 
the late Mr. Tred. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, of Delhi. 
He was then preparing a hand-book for Delhi, in which I 
find the pillar is thus deseribed — “ The celebrated JOolia-lca-ldt 
or iron pillar, which is, however, a misnomer, for it is a 
compound metal resembling bronze.” On thinking over 
this question some months afterwards it struek me that 
a bronze pillar would never have escaped the rapacity of the 
Muhammadan conquerors. I, therefore, obtained a small 
bit from the rough lower part of the pillar, which I sub- 
mitted to Dr. Murray Thomson for analysis, who informed 
me that the metal was " pure malleable iron of 7'66 specific 
gravity.” I have since referred to various books to see what 
account w.'is given of this pillar by different tourists ; and I 
find that the opinion that the pillar was made of mixed 
metal or bronze has certainly prevailed since the beginning 
of the century.^ But it is most probably of even older date, 
as the notorious Tom Coryat • speaks of the brazen pillar 
which he had seen at “ Delee.” There can be little doubt 
that this was also the Native belief in former times, as it 
certainly is at present ; for I presume that the early English 
residents at Delhi adopted what they were told by the people 
without cither question or examination, although the one con- 
tinued to call it the Lolii-hi-ldty and the other the “ Iron 
Pillar.” The belief, x^erhaps, arose from the curious yellow 
a]5pearance of the upper part of the shaft, which I myself 
observed, and which induced me to accept Mr. Cooper’s 
statement. 

The Iron Pillar records its own history in a deeply cut 
Sanskrit inscription of six lines on its western face. Tbe 
inscription has been translated by James Prinsep, who 
remarks that “ the pillar is called the arm of fame” (KirlU 
lihnja) “ of Baja Hhdva, and the letters cut upon it arc called 
the typical cuts inilictcd on his enemies by his sword, writing 
his immortal famo.”t It is stated that he subdued a people 
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on tlic Sitidlm, named Valilihas, and “ obtained with liis own 
arm an undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.” 
The above is the whole of the meagre information that can 
be gathered from this inscription, save the bare fact that the 
Raja was a worshipper of Vishnu. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is referred by dames Prinsep to the third or fourth 
century after Christ ; but Mr. Thomas considers that this is 
“ too high an antiquity for the style of uTiting employed on 
the monument.” I agree, however, with Prinsep, as the 
characters appear to me to be exactly the same as those of 
the Gupta inscriptions. I have already suggested the year 
A. D. 319, which is the initial point of the Balabhi or Gupta 
era, as an approximate date, as I think it not improbable 
that the Raja may have assisted in the downfall of the 
powerful Gupta, dynasty. I read his name preferably as 
jBhdva, the letter hh havuig got closed by the accidental sli]) 
of the punching chisel. The letter is different from every 
other dh in the inscription. 

According to universal tradition, the Iron Pillar was 
erected by Bilan Beo^ or Anang Pdl, the founder of the 
Toniara dynasty, who was assured by a learned Brahman 
that, as the foot of the pillar had been driven so deep 
into the ground that it rested on the head of Vamki, 
King of the Serpents, who supports the earth ; it was now 
immoveable, and that dominion w'ould remain in his family 
as long as the jiillar stood. But the Raja, doubting the 
truth of the Brahman’s statement, ordered the pillar to 
be dug up, when the foot of it was found wet with 
the blood of the serpent king, whose head it had pierced. 
Pvcgrctting his unbelief, the Iron Pillar Avas again raised ; 
but, oniug to the Icing’s former incredulity, eAmry plan noAv 
failed in fixing it ilrmly, and, in spite of all his efforts, it still 
remained loose {dh'ila) in the ground, and this is said to haA'c 
been the origin of the name of the ancient city of Bhili. 

This tradition has been variously reported by different 
onthorities, but the main points are the same in all. Colonel 
d’od states tliat the Iron Pillar is said to be resting on the head 
of the Sillies n-hois the same as Vasahi, the Sci'pcnt King. 
A lady traA'cllcr, nho visited Pelhi bctA\*ccn ISOJ- and ISli, 
hoard t,he tradition in a somcArliat different Aray.^ A Brahman 
told the king that if he could place the seat of his govern- 
ment- on the head of the snake that supports the Avorld, 
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liis Icingclora. ttohIcI last for ever. Tlie Iron Pillar was 
accordingly driven into tlie ground on its present site, under 
the suiicrintendence of the Brahman, who announced 
that the lucky spot had been found. On hearing this, a 
courtier, jealous of the Brahman's influence, declared that 
the pillar was not placed over the serpent’s head, but that he 
could point out the true xolace, which he had seen in a dream. 
The pillar was accordingly taken up by the Baja’s order, 
and, agreeably to the Brahman’s prediction, the foot of it 
was found wet with the blood of the serpent’s head. This tra- 
dition is also imperfectly related in Purchas’s Pilgrims, on the 
authority of English travellers who visited India duidng the 
reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan. Purchas states that the 
Jxctse (Baja) who founded Delhi, " by advice of his magicians, 
tried the ground by driving an iron stake, which came up 
bloody, having wounded a snake. This the Foncle (Pande or 
Pandit), or magician, said was a fortunate sign.”’^ In all 
those diflerent versions of the erection of the Don Pillar, the 
main points of the story are the same, and the popular belief 
in this tradition is confirmed by the well known verse — 

“ KUlt to dldlU hhai, 

“ Tomar Maya mat liiii*’ 

“ The pillar has become loose, 

“ The Tomar’s wish will not be fulfilled.”t 

This tradition is related in a more poetical form by 
Kharg llai, who wrote in the reign of Shahjahan. Accord- 
ing io him, the Tomar Prince was prmdded by the sage Fyds 
with a golden nail, or spike, 25 fingers in length, which ho 
was told to drive into the ground. At a lucky moment, on 
the 13th day of the waning moon of VaisdlcJi, in the Samvett 
yt::u- 792, or A. D. 736, when the moon was in the mansion 
ol Ahhijif, the spilec was driven into the ground by the Baja. 
Then said Yyas to the Bing— 

“ Turn sc raj Icadi jacfja 'iialn, 

3 ih Jchinli Vasity Id mdllie gadJii JiaiA 
Bc'cr will thy kingdom be besped. 

The spike hath pierced Yasuki’s head.” 
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Vyus liad no sooner departed, tliau the incrednlaus Eaja 
boldly declared his disbelief in the sage’s annonucement, 
when immediately 

" !Btlcm De hhunii nhhdrh deltld, 

Tab lohu se clmchdii nihaliT 
“ He saw the spike thrown on the ground, 

'' Blood-dropping from the serpent’s wound.” 

The sage was recalled by the horrified king, who was directed 
to drive the stake into the ground a second time. Again he 
struck, but the spike penetrated only nineteen fingers, and 
remained loose in the ground. Once more then the sage 
addressed the Raja prophetically, — “Like the spike (Icllli) 
which you have driven, your dynasty will be unstable (dilli), 
and after ^ nineteen’ generations it will be supplanted by the 
ChohA,us, and they by the Turk^ns.” Bilan De then became 
King of Dilli, and with his descendants held the throne for 
nineteen generations, according to the number of fingers’ 
lengths which the spike had been driven into the ground. 

What was the origin of this tradition, and at what lime 
it first obtained currency, may never, perhaps, he known : but 
I think we are justified in hazarding a guess that the long 
reign of the Tomar dynasty must first have led to an opinion 
of its durability which would then have been naturally 
compared with the evident stability with which the Iron 
Pillar was fixed in the ground. We have an exactly paral- 
lel case in the well knoum saying about Rome and the 
Coliseum — “ Qiiamdiu stabii Coly'seus, siabii et Jloma qimndo 
cadlt Qohjseiis cadit Roma,’' which the verse of Byron has 
rendered famous. — 

“ ■Bdiilc stands the Coliseum, P^ome shall stand, 

“ When falls the CoHseuiii, Rome shall fall.” 

Phis, indeed, is the oldest form of the Indian tradition tliat 
1 have been able to trace. When the ]\Iuhamraadan con- 
queror first took possession of Delhi, he was informed that 
the hiscription on tlic Iron Pillar declared that the Hindu 
rule would last as long as the pillar remained standing; 
on hearing which, to show his confcmjjt of the prophecy, the 
]n'Ound victor allowed the pillar to stand. This same story 
must have been told to Bishop Hcher, but he has jumbled it 
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up witli liis account of Piruz Sbali’s Pillar.'*' That the stoiy 
which he heard must have belonged to the Iron Pillar is 
rendered certain by his referring it to the i)criod.of “the 
conquest of the country by the Musulmdns.” About the 
same time also a similar story was heard by Major Archer, f 
who records that, “ as long as the pillar stood, so long would 
Hindustan flourish.” At a later date, a similar story was 
repeated to Mrs. Oolin ]\Iackcnzie,$ who says that the Iron 
Pillar bears a Sanskrit inscription, “the purport of which 
is that, as long as this pillar stands, the Tldj or kingdom has 
not finally departed from the Hindus.” Lastly, Syad Ahmad 
relates that the pillar was driven into the head of Vasuhi, 
King of the Snakes, to make his empire lasting. 

If I am right in ascribing the origin of this tradition to 
a late period in the history of the Tomars, when the long 
dmation of their rule had induced people to compare its 
stability with that of the Iron Pillar, I think that the saying 
may be referred with considerable probability to the pros- 
perous reign of Anang Pdl II., whose name is inscribed on 
the shaft with the date of Scmivat 1109 or A. H. 1052. 


The account given above was written in 1863, shortly 
after which I found the original version of the story in the 
3rd book of my copy of Chand’s Prithi Eaj Pfusa, which 
is appropriately named KilU-clhilU~hathd, or “ story of the 
Loose Pillar.” Chand, however, refers the event to the time 
of the last Anang Pal, who wished to ascertain the fortu- 
nate hour for holding a great festival in honour of the birth 
of his^ grandson, Prithi Haj. He enquired from Vyas, a 
Jagjoti_ Brahman, who after a short consideration replied — 
“ Now is the lucky time, your dynasty will become immove- 
able, and its root will strike into the head of Seshna 2 '.§ 
But the Baja was incredulous, when Vyds taking an iron 
sioike &ove it down 60 fingers deep until it reached the 
■serpent s head,*if and dra-wing it out he showed it to the 
Baja covered -with blood. Then addressing Anang Pal, he 
said “ Your kingdom like the spike has became unstable.’'’ 
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Thus saitli tlie Seer Vya-s, 

Tilings tliat must come to pass : 

•Now tlie Tomars, next Chohdns, 

And sliortly after the Tiirhdns/^ 

The liaja in a rage expelled Vyas, who retired to Ajmer, 
where he was hospitably received hy the Chohdns on account 
of his prophecy in favour of their race. 

The remaining inscriptions on the Iron Pillar are 
numerous hut unimportant. There are two records of the 
Ohohdn E.aja Qhatrcc Sinha, both dated in Samvat 1883, or 
A. P. 1826. They state that the Haja was descended from 
Trithwi Haja in 29 generations, which is quite possible, 
although the period allowed for each generation is under 23 
years. The date of Prithivi E-aja is given as Samvat 1851, or 
A. D. lOOdj, which is just 99 years too early, an amount of 
error which agrees with the false dates which have been in- 
serted in the text of the Hdj Hdsa of the Bard Chanel. 

There is also another modern Nagari inscription of six lines, 
dated in Samvat 1767, or A. J>. 1710, of the Bundela Eajas of 
Clidnderi. Below this there are two Persian inscriiitions, 
dated in A. H. 1060 and 1061, or A. P. 1651-52, which merely 
record the names of visitors. 

The only other remains of Hindu Pelhi are the nu- 
merous pillars which form the colonnades of the Court of the 
Great Masjid close to the Kuth Minar. The Arabic inscrip- 
tion over the eastern entrance of this Court-yard states that 
the materials were obtained from the demolition of 27 idola- 
trous temples, each of which had cost the sum of 20 lahhs of 
X)iliuls. I agree with Mr. Thomast that the Dilidl must 
have corresponded with the original billon currcnc}’ of 
Prithivi Baja. Now the value of the Pilial was as nearly, as 
possible the same as that of the Jital or Ghital of Ala-iiddin 
Nhilji, 50 of which, as we learn from Perishta,! were equal 
to one Bupec. The cost of each of these temples would not, 
therefore, have been more than Bs. -10,000, and that of the 
whole number, only Bs. 10,80,000, or lil0S,000. The cost 
of these temples "seems excessive when expressed in such 


* Kaltc '1'!,-“''' arjimn I li.hih, ' 
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up with his account of Piruz Shah’s Pillar."' That the story 
which he heard must have belonged to the Iron Pillar is 
rendered certain by his referring it to the period, of “the 
conq^uest of the country by the Musulmans.” About the 
same time also a similar story was heard by Major Archer,! 
who records that, “ as long as the pillar stood, so long would 
Hindustan flourish.” At a later date, a similar story was 
repeated to Mrs. Colin Mackenzie,! says that the Iron 
Pillar bears a Sanskrit inscription, “the purport of which 
is that, as long as this j)illar stands, the Jldj or kingdom has 
not finally departed from the Hindus.” Lastly, Syad Ahmad 
relates that the pillar was driven into the head of Vasuld, 
King of the Snakes, to make his empire lasting. 

If I am right in ascribing the origin of this tradition to 
a late jperiod in the history of the Tomars, when the long 
dm’ation of their rule had induced people to compare its 
stability with that of the Iron Pillar, I think that the saying 
may be referred with considerable probability to the pros- 
perous reign of Anang Phi II., whose name is inscribed on 
the shaft with the date of Smnvat 1109 or A. I). 1052. - 

The account given above was written in 1863, shortly 
after which I found the original version of the story in the 
3rd book of my copy of Ohand’s Prithi Khj Khisa, which 
is appropriately named KilU-dhiM-hcUhd, or “ story of the 
Loose Pillar.” Chand, however, refers the event to the time 
of the last Anang Pal, who wished to ascertain the fortu- 
nate hoiu’ for holding a great festival in honour of the birili 
of his_ grandson, Prithi Paj. He enquired from Vyds, a 
Jagjoti^ Brahman, who after a short consideration replied— 
“ Now is the lucky time, your dynasty will become immove- 
able, and its root will strike into the head of Seshnag.§ 
But the Baja^ was incredulous, when Vyds taking an iron 
spike drove it down 60 fingers deep until it readied the 
^rpent s head,®f and drawing it out he showed it to the 
Baja covered with blood. Then addressing Anang Pal, he 
said— “ Your kingdom like the spike has became unstable.” 

^ Jounval II., 291. 


t Tour in Upper India, I., 121. 
$ 2ncl edition, p. 47 


is^e'y/uo bLi.pp^ Serpents, on Mdiosc thousand heads 
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Tims saitli tlic Seer Yya,s, 

Things that must come to pass : 

•Noay the Tomars^ next Cholidns^ 

And shortly after the Tier leans r' 

The iiaja in a rage expelled Vyas, •who retired to Ajmer, 
where he was hospitably received hy the Chohhns on account 
of his prophecy in favour of their race. 

The remaining inscriptions on the Iron Pillar are 
numerous hut unimportant. There arc two records of the 
Ohohan Haja Chair a Sinha, both dated in Samvat 1883, or 
A. P. 1826. They state that the Ttaja was descended from 
Triilnm Taj a in 29 generations, which is quite possible, 
although the period allowed for each generation is under 23 
years. The date of Prithivi Raja is given as Samvat 1851, or 
A. P. 109di, which is just 99 years too early, an amount of 
error which agrees with the false dates which have been in- 
serted in the text of the JPrithi Taj Tdsa of the Bard Chand. 
There is also another modern Nagari inscription of six lines, 
dated in Samvat 1767, or A. P. 1710, of the Bundela llajas of 
Chdnderi. Below this there are two Persian inscriptions, 
dated in A. H. 1060 and 1061, or A. P. 1651-52, which merely 
record the names of visitors. 

The only other remains of Hindu Pelhi are the nu- 
merous pillars which form the colonnades of the Court of the 
Great Masjid close to the Kutb Minar. The Arabic inscrip- 
tion over the eastern entrance of this Court-yard states that 
the materials were obtained from the demolition of 27 idola- 
trous temples, each of which had cost the sum of 20 iahhs of 
Tiliuls. I agree udth Mr. Thomast that the JDilwl must 
have corresponded with the original billon currency of 
I*rithivi Raja. Row the value of the PUial was as nearly as 
possible the same as that of the Jital or Chiial of Ala-uddiii 
Khilji, 50 of which, as we learn from Perishta,! Averc equal 
to one ilupcc. The cost of each of these temples Avoidd not, 
thereforo, have been more than Rs. 40,000, and that of tho 
Avliolc number, only Rs. 10,80,000, or £108,000. The cost 
of these temples seems excessive when expressed in such 
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small money as Dilials, eacli coin being worth only a little 
more than a balf-x3enny ; bnt the snm is moderate enongb 
when it is named in rupees. 

Mr. I’ergusson'^ has expressed an ojDinion that “ it is not 
“ easy to determine whether the pillars now stand as ori- 
" ginally arranged by the Hindus, or whether they have been 
'‘taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors.” In this, 
instance he thinks it “ most probable that the former was 
“ the case, and that they were open colonnades surrounding 
“ the jDalace of Prithivi Haja but he presently adds that, 
“ if this is so, it is the only instance Imown of Hindu pillars 
“ being left undisturbed.” When Mr. Pergusson formed this 
opinion, he was not aware of the fact recorded over the 
eastern gateway by the Musulman conqueror, that the Great 
Masjid had been built of the materials of no less than 
tioeniy-seven Smclu temjyles. He knew only the common 
tradition that on this site once stood the palace and temjple 
attributed to Prithivi Baja. On this account he may have 
supposed that most of these pillars must have belonged to 
those buildings, and, therefore, that some of them might pos- 
sibly still be in their original jpositions. • But evidently he 
had strong doubts on the subject ; for he repeats his opinion 
that, “ if the pillars at Kutb are in situ, it is the only instance 
“known of such being the case.” In Pebruary 1853 I 
examined very minutely the pillared cloisters of the Great 
Mosque, and I then came to the conclusion, as recorded in 
my note-book at the time, that “ the square about the Iron 
“ Pillar is all made up ; the outer- walls are not Hindu ; the 
“ phlars are all made u^) of piece's of various kinds ; the 
“ shaft of one kind being placed above that of another for 
“ the purpose of obtaining height. The general effect is good ; 
“ but a closer insjpection reveals the iucongruities of ]3illai’®> 
“ half plain and half decorated, and of others that are thicker 
“^^abovc ^ than below.” Just ten years later, in January 
PLafa Pergusson’s book in my hand I re-examinod 

said — “ of these pillars with exactly the same result. 

gle pillar is made uj) of two separate Hindu shafts, 

1 above the other ; and as these shafts are of many 
+ Touv in cs, the requhed height is obtained by the insertion 
t 2 n(i ediuonces between the shorter shafts.f In one instance 

Sodin.V^ or ~ - - , , 

is f-.iid to bo ArcTiitoctiiro, Id IS. 

SaHiiu Oiat somo of tlio rillai-s in tbo Ma-yid itself mny be in tboir 

I ■'vill examine them minutely 

AJIU bCuSOlij 1-7—. 
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in tlie norili cloister tliere is a pillar made up of no loss tLau 
tliree shafts of exactly the same pattern, piled one OYcr the 
other. This may he seen in Bcato’s photograph of this clois- 
ter (see the 4th pillar on the left hand). The general effect 
of these large rows of made-np columns is certainly rich and 
pleasing ; but this effect is due to the kindly hand of time, 
which has almost entirely removed the coating of plaster 
with w’-hich the whole of these beautifully sculptured pillars 
were once barbarously covered by the idol-hating jMusalmdns. 

The same doubling up of the old Ilindu pillars has been 
followed in the cloisters of the outer court of the Kutb Minar, 
the shaft of one plain pillar being placed over another to obtain 
height. A similar re-arrangement may be observed in the 
Court of the Jdmed or Dina jffasjid of Kauoj, commonly called 
Sila-lca-Hasui, or “ Sita’s kitchen.” 

The number of decorated pillars now remaining in the 
court-yard of the Great Mosc[ue around the Iron Pillar is, 
as nearly as I could reckon them, 34*0 ; but as the cloisters 
arc incomplete, the original number must have been much 
greater. My reckoning makes them 4*50. In the interior 
of the Great Mosque itself there are 35 xuHars now remain- 
ing, of a much larger size and of a somewhat different stylo 
of decoration. When the Mosque was complete there must 
have been not less than 76 of these pillars. Of the plainer 
pillars in the court-yard of the Kutb i\Iinar I counted 37G, 
but tlie total number required to comj)lctc the cloisters would 
be about 1,200. 

I have given these figures in detail for the purpose of 
corroborating the statement of tlie i\Iusalraan conqueror, 
with regard to the number of temples that were standing in 
Jhlli at the close of the Hindu power. The usual number of 
columns in a Ilindu temple is from 20 to 30, although a few 
of the larger temples may have, from 50 to GO. But these 

arc exceptional cases, and they - ard- more than balanced by 
the greater number of smaller temples, which have not more 
than 12 or IG pillars. The great, temple of risJnivjKxl at 
Gava has 60 pillars, and Jilr. Pergusson mentions ihcftn 
temple of 5G pillars was the most cxtendcrl arrangement that 
hehadjuct with under a single dome.- The magmliccnfc 
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tenij)le at Qliandrdpati^ near JJidlra JPdtan, and tlie pillared 
temple of Gaoithai, at Kajrdho, liave only 28 columns eacli- 
The Baroli temple lias 21 columns, the great temple at 
Bindrdhan has only 16, and the Chaori, in the MoJcandra 
Bass, has not more than 12. But there are inany temples 
that have even fewer pillars than these ; as, for instance, that 
of Mata Devi, in Gwalior, which has only 6 pillars, and that 
of Cliatur BJmja, also in Gwalior, which has not more than 
1 pillars. Taking these temples as fair specimens of many 
various styles and ages, the average number of jiillars in a 
Hindu fane is between 24 and 25, or, if the extremes be 
omitted, the average number is 21. Accepting these num- 
bers as a fair guide, we may set down the 76 i)illars of the 
Great Masjid as the spoils of at least 2, but more probably 
of 3 temples, each equal in size to the magnificent fane at 
Chandr^vati. Similarly the 453 piUars of the com’t of the 
Masjid will represent the spoils of not less than from 18 to 
22 temifies, of 20 and 25 columns each. These numbers 
added together give a total of from 20 to 25 temples, which 
agrees so nearly with the number recorded in the Muham- 
madan inscription, as to leave no doubt whatever of the truth 
of the conqueror’s boast that the Masjid was biiilt of the 
spoils of 27 temples. , 


A curious confirmation of the average size of those 
temples has been afforded by a discovery which I first made 
in 1853, and which I completed dining the present year 1863. 
In the south-east corner of the cloisters of the Great Mosque, 
the pillars, with bases and capitals complete, are nearly all of 
one style and size, and quite different from the other columns. 
How, the bases, shafts, and capitals of these j)illars are mm~ 
hered, the highest number discovered being 19. I found 15 
numbered shafts, of which Ho. 13 is in the north cloister, far- 
away ffom Its fellows. I found also 13 numbered bases, and' 
7 numbered capitals ; but only in oncihstance, that of Ho. 10, 
do the ni^bers of base, shaft, anc| caifital, as they now stand, 
agree. Here, then, we have a dirq^^.ahd convincing proof that 
these particular pillars have all b§n re-arranged. The total 
number of shafe discovered wa;?^ly 15, but they were all 
nunibered. Of ^he bases I disc^ji^-ed 19, of which 4 were 

angles recused like all ' the shafts. 
capital|B uU -• of (%! unifoiin pattern, I found 20, of 
winch, one was inscribed ^itb the Ho. 19. Prom all those 
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facts I conclnclc, a probability amonni,mg almost to cer- 
tainty, that tliG temple from which these pillars were obtained 
consisted of 20 columns only. On No. 12 shaft there is the 
word Kaclial in Nagari letters on one face, ndth the date of 
1124 on another face, which, referred to the Vikrainaditya 
Samvat, is equivalent to A. D- 1067, at which time 
Anang Pal II., the founder of Lalkot, was reigning in 
DiUi. 


But the mason’s marks on the stones of this temple 
were not confined to the pillars, as I discovered them on no 
less than 13 different portions of its entablature. These 
marks are more than usually detailed ; but, unfortunately, in 
spite of their length and apparent clearness, I am still unable 
to make them out completely. 


The marks are the followin' 

A. — C/tapa Vida 3 
33 . — Chapa Vida 4 
C. — Pihdnilci 4 

B. — Pilchulci 5 pachliim ... 

E. — Vi Chaotho 

E. — Vi panchama 
G . — Prathavia Ddshen 
ri . — Pachchhim Itahi Itdslicn 
IC . — Purah Prathama 
Jj . — Purah 3 

3\T. — Pachahhim Pa 3 A- {gc ?) 
iSr. — Pac/ichhim. Paid pachchhe 
O . — Pacliehhim Paid (j pachchhe 


... Upper Vida (?) No. 3 
... Ditto (?) No. 4 

... Pear (?) No. 4 

... Bear (?) No. 5 west. 

. , Vida (?) fourth. 

... Vida ^ (?) fifth. 

... First Architrave. 

... West side Architrave. 

... East iirst. 

3iast No. 3. 

... West side No. 3., front? 

... West side back. 

... West side No. G, back. 


There is a peculiarity about iiic uumbers of the pill.nrs 
wliich is worthy of note. .Each cypher is preceded l)ythe 
initial IcUcr of ihe word for that number. Thus, 3 is preceded 
by fviov tin, 10 by da for das, and 16 by so for soIaJi. TJic 
same > style of marking would appear to hayc been used for 
a second' temple, as I found a pillar of another pattern with 
the nnmhcr du 2, and a pilaster- ‘of the same khid with- 
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i Sixteen bases of the first pillar bare recess^ 

angles, and four i ^ kbis case the temf 

would have had in outer row) of o: 

of the same heigh! 

liars are as follows : 


Pt. In. Pt. In. 


Capital 


J Upper member, with brackets... 
1 Lower ditto 


0 10 
0 6 


Shaft 

Base 


f Upper portion, ornamented 
\ Lower ditto i>lain 


1 ’ ’ Si 
0 9 


1 4, 
4 IH 

1 lU 


Total height ... 8 3 


The only other Hindu remains are the two' forts of 
ZdlJcot and Hai JPUlwra, wliich together formed the old 
Hilli of the MusaVmilns, after the building of a new fort 
of Siri by Ala-ud-din Kbilji. Of these two, the older fort 
of LiUlcot has hitherto remained unknown, being always 
described by Musalm^ins as a part of the fort of Hai Pithora. 
It is called Siri by Lieutenant Burgess, who made a survey 
of the ruins of Billi in 1849-50, and the same name is given 
to it by Messrs. Cope and Lewis in their interesting account 
of Piruzabad, published in the Journal of the Archseological 
Society of Delhi for 1850. The reasons which induce me 
to identify this fort with the Ldlhot of Anang Pai have 
already been given when speaking of the re-founding of Zilli, 
aiul the reasons which compel me to reject its identification' 
with Siri will be detailed when! I come to speak of that 
Xilace. 


K Ldllcot, which was built by Anang Pal in 

A. ±). lObO, is of an irregular rounded oblong form 2— miles 
in circumference.^ . Its wall^- are as lofty and as mass;ve as 
those ot litgMaMhdd,. although, the blocks of stone are not 


of ^une’pUUra^ 5nclu-P high, nncl IP; inches tqnarc. I fomvl 18 pill..^ 

.'.na I.;: ukIk-, -omr.. Tlh’ . ^ ^ ««ncv. li-.it Urge dimcn'-ious, being .’5 fcotSJ inehe-i liigh, 

of the rL'Vri. or Uii Hiui r** Jeej) recc'^^'Od ornaiiieni at tlio Utp 

lb7l! during uiy hist vUit in the preeut year 
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so colossal. By clifFcrcnt measurements I found tlic ram- 
parts to be from 28 to 30 feet in thickness, of nrhicli the 
parapet is just one-half. The same thickness of parapet is also 
derived from the measurement given by Ibn Batuta in A. B. 
1310, who says that the walls were eleven cubits thick. 
Accepting this measure as the same that was in use in Birnz 
Shah’s time, namely, of 16 inches, as derived from the length 
of Mruz Shah’s pillar, the thiclcncss of the walls of old 
Billi was 14f feet. These massive ramparts have a general 
height of 60 feet above the bottom of the ditch, which still 
exists in very fair order all round the fort, exce]-)t on the south 
side, where there is a deep and extensive hollow that was 
most probably once filled with water. About one-half of 
the main walls are still standing as firm and as solid as when 
they were first built. At all the salient points there are 
large bastions from 60 to 100 feet in diameter. IVo of the 
largest of these, which are on the north side, are called the 
Faieh JBurj and the Sohem Btirj. The long lines of wall 
between these bastions are broken by numbers of smaller 
towers well splayed out at the base, and 45 feet in diameter 
at top, nith curtains of 80 feet between them. Along the 
base of these towers, which are still 30 feet in height, there 
is an outer lino of wall forming a raoni or fausscbraic, which 
is also 30 feet in height. The x>arapct of this Avail has en- 
tirely disappeared, and the AA'all itself is so much broken, as 
to afford an easy descent into the ditch in many places. The 
upper portion of the counterscrap walls lias all nearly fallen 
down, excepting on the north-Avest side, Avhere there is a 
double line of Avorks strengthened hy detached hastions. 

The posilions of three of the gatcAvays in the Avest half 
of the fort are easily recognized, but the Avails of the 
easiern half arc so mncli broken that it is now only possible 
to guess at the probable position of one other gate. The 
3 iorth gate is judiciously lolaced in the re-entering angle 
close to the Batcli Burj, Avlicro it still forms a deep gap in 
the lofty mass of rampart, hy AA'hich the coAA'herds enter 
AA’ith tlicir cattle. The west gate is the only one of Avhieh 
any portion of the Avails noAv remains. It is said to liave 
been called the JlavJH gate. This gate-Avay Avas 17 feet wide, 
and there is still standing on the Icfl hand side a large up- 
right stone, AA-ith a groA'c for guiding the assent and dfA'cnt 
of a portcullis. This stone is 7 feet in' height ah.hvc the 
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rubbish, but it is probably not less than 12 or 15 feet. 
It is 2 feet 1 inch broad and 1 foot 3 inches thick. The 
approach to this gate is guarded by no less than three small 
out-works. The south gate is in the southmost angle near 
Adham Khan’s tomb. It is now a mere gaj) in the mass of 
rampart. On the south-east side there must, I think, have 
been a gate near Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s house, leading 
towards Tughlakabad and Mathura.^ 

Syad Ahmad states, on the authority of Zia Barni, that 
the west gate of Kai Pithora’s Port was called the Ghazni 
Gate after the IMusalman conquest, because the Ghazni troops 
liad gained the fortress by that entrance. I feel satisfied that 
this must be the Ranjit Gate of Kalkot for the following 
reasons : 


Is^. — The Musalmans never make any mention of Ldl-. 
kot, but always include it as a part of Bai Pithora’s Port. 

%id . — The possession of the larger and weaker fortress 
of Bai Pithora could not be called the conquest of Delhi, 
while the stronger citadel of LMkot still held out. 


^rcl . — The evident care with which the approach to the 
Ranjit Gate has been strengthened by a double line of works, 
and by three separate out-works immediately in front of the 
gateway itself, shows that this must have been considered as 
the weakest point of the fortress, and therefore that it was 
the most likely to have been attacked. Por this reason I 
conclude that the Ranjit gate was the one by which the 
Musalmans entered Lalkot, the citadel of Dilli, and that, 
having proved its weakness by their own success,' they at 
once proceeded to strengthen the works at this point for then’ 
own secm’ity. A case exactly similar occurred ,less than 
foyty years afterwards, when the Emperor Altamsh, having 
gained an entrance into the fortress of Gwalior by the deep 
ravine on the west side called XfrioCihi, immediately closed it 
by a massive wall, to- jorevent his enemies from taking advan- 
tage of the same wnak point. I believe that the western 


dmorent tiSf It iT shelving the positions of the 

the h-if ® '""‘I®*''™ Lfdkot once cut ofl' front 

the north ,3ire-t south ramparts nimiing front the Bohan BArj on 

tii‘5 citadel of Lllkot nndr... t V b, , , * ^ portion would have hoca 

Xr J D 1 >-T>r i,” l ’before the accession of Eai Pitbom. My AsHstaiit, 

Adh-uu Kirm’fTokband Boutlicrn half of this wall, betweeu 
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gate was called tlic Gliazni Gale for tliG simple reason only 
that Ghazni lies to the west of Delhi. 

The Tort of Eai Pithora, which surrounds the citadel 
of Lalkot on three sides, would appear to hare been built 
to protect the' Hindu city of jDilli from the attacks of the 
Musalmdns. As early as A. D. 1100, the descendants of 
Mahmud, retiring from Ghazni before the rising power of the 
Saljulds, had fixed their new capital at Labor, although 
Ghazni still belonged to their kingdom, and was occasionally 
the seat of Government. But a new and more formidable 
enemy soon appeared, when the celebrated Muaz-uddin Sam, 
commonly called Muhammad Ghori, after capturing the cities 
of Multan and Parshawar, appeared before Labor in A. D» 
1180, and put an end to the Ghaznavide dynasty by the 
capture of their capital in A. D. 1186. The danger was 
now imminent, and only a few years later we find the 
Gliori King in full march on Ajmer. But the Baja of 
Difii was well prepared for this invasion, and, with the aid 
of his allies, he defeated the Musalmdns with great slaughter 
at Tilaori, midway between Karnal and Thanesar. As 'the 
first appearance of the formidable Ghoris before Labor 
corresponds so nearly with the accession of Pritliivi Baja, 
I think it very probable that the fortification of tlic city of 
DilliAvas forcedupon theBaja by a well-grounded apprehension 
that Dilli itself might soon be attacked ; and so it haj)pciicd, 
for within two years after the battle of TUaori the Baja was 
a prisoner, and Dilli was in the possession of the Musalmans. 

The circuit of Bai Pithora’s Fort is 1 miles and 3 
furlongs, or just three times as much as that of Ldlhot. But 
the defences of the city are in every Avay inferior to those 
of the citadel. The walls arc only half the height, and the 
towers are placed at much longer intervals. The wall of the 
city is carried from the north bastion of Lulkol, called Faieh 
JBurJ, to the north-east for^ three-quarters of a mile, where 
it turns to the south-east for mile tofho JDamdariHi Fi'rJ. 
From this bastion the direction of the wall for about one mite 
is south-west, and then north-west for a short distance to the 
south end of the hill on which Aziin Khan’s tomb is situated. 
Beyond this pomt the wall can be traced for some di.stance 
to the norlh along the ridge which was most probably- 
connected with the south-east corner of Lfdkot, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Sir T. Metcalfe’s house. 
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The Tort of E-ai Pithora or TDellii Proper is said to have 
had nine gates besides the Ghazni Gate,* most of Tvliich can 
still he traced. Three are on the west side, of which two 
belong to the citadel of Lalkot, and the third has a small out- 
work. There were five on the north side, towards Jahanpanah, 
and one on the east side, towards Tngblakabad, which mnst 
have been the Badaon Gate, that is so often mentioned in early 
Muhammadan history. There must also have been one gate 
on the south side, which would have been close to Sir T. 
Metcalfe’s house. Such was the Hindu City of Dilli when it 
was captured by the Musalmans in January 1191. The circuit 
of its walls was nearly 4|- miles, and it covered a space of 
ground equal to one-half of the modern Shahjahanabad, the 
Capital of the Mogul Sovereigns of India. It possessed 27, 
Hindu temples, of which several hundreds of richly carved 
pillars still remain to attest both the taste and the wealth of 
the last Hindu Eulers of Dilli, 


JtUHA5DIA.-DAK RTIMAIITS. 

The first Musalmdn Sovereigns of Delhi are said to have 
remained content vdth the fortress of P;ai Pithora, although 
it seems highly probable that they must have added to the 
defences of the west gate, by which they had entered Lalkot, 
the citadel of the Hindu Kings. ‘But though the first 
Musalman Kings did not build huge forts or extensive cities 
to perpetuate their names, yet in the Great Mosque and 
magnificent column of Kutb-uddin Aibeg, as well as in the 
richly carved tomb of Altamsh, they have left behind them 
a few noble works, which arc in every way more worthy of 
om? admiration. 


Great Mosque of Kutb-uddin was called the Jdma 
Mcisjid, according to the inscription over the inner .archway 
of the cast entrance. But it is now more commonly known 
as the Masjkl-i-JSsitJi.ul Islam, or the “Mosque of "the Pole 
Star of Islamism,” a name which appears to preserve that of 
its founder. It seems probable, however, that the Kutb 
Mosque, as well as the IIindi\ may have been named after 
the contemporary Saint Ktiih-ttddin Uslii, whose tomb is 
Close by. Syad Almiad adds that the Mosque was also called 
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tlie Adina Masjid. This Great Mosque, which even in ruin 
is one of the most maguificeut works iu the world, was seen 
hy Ibu Batuta* about 150 years after its erection, when he 
describes it as having no equal, either for beauty or extent. 
Ill the time of Timur, the people of old Delhi prepared to 
defend the Great Mosque, but they were all, according to the 
Muhammadan Historian Sliaraf-uddin, despatched by the 
sword “ to the deepest hell.” The Mosque is not mentioned 
by Baber, althougli he notices the jMinar and the tomb of 
Khwaja Kutb-nddin, which he perambulated. f It is not 
mentioned either by Abul Pazl ; but no inference can bc 
drawn from his silence, as he does not -even allude to tlic 
Kutb Miller. The Minar itself was repaired during tlie 
reign of Sikandar Lodi ; but we hear nothing of the Great 
IMosque, from which, perhaps, it may be inferred either that 
it was still in good order, or that it was too mueh ruined to 
be easily repaired. I conclude that the latter was the case, 
as it seems x)robable that the permanent removal of the 
court from Delhi to Birfizabad must have led to the gradual 
abandonment of the old city. We have a parallel case in the 
removal of the Hindu court from Kanoj to the Bfiri in the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni. This removal took place in 
A. D. 1022 and in A. D. 1031, or within ten years, Abu 
llihan records that Kanoj having been deserted by its rulej*, 
“fell to ruin.” 

The Great Mosque of Kutb-uddin was begun imme- 
diately .after tlie captiwe of Delhi in A. H. 5S7, or A. D. 
1191, as recorded by the King himself in the long inscrip- 
tion over the inner archway of the east entrance. This is 
the reading of the date given by Syad Ahmad, and Mr. Thomas 
has shown good grounds for its being the time date. My own 
reading was 589, talcing fisa or nine, where Syad Ahmad 
reads scried or seven, but the two words arc' so much alike that 
they may be read dilTerenily by ditferent people. Mr. Thomas 
has* pointed out that Ibn Batuta read the unit as U7*&a or four. 
In this inscription, as well as in the shorter one over the 
outer archway of the same gate, Kutb-uddin refrains from 
calling himse’lf by the title of Sultan, ,which he’ bc.stows on 
Ills Suzerain Muaz-uddin in the inscription over the north 
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gateway. This last inscription is dated in A.. II. 592. And 
here I have to notice the omission of two points in the Syad’s 
copy of the second number of the date. In my copy, which 
was taken in 1839, I fiud the word tisam,'ov “ ninety,” quite 
complete. This inscription records that the foundation of 
the Masjid was laid in the reign of the Sultan Muilz-uddin 
Muhammad, hin Sam (in the time of the Khalif) Maser, 
Chief of the Taithful. The date of A. H. 592, or A. D. 1196, 
must, therefore, I think, be referred to the comj)letion of the 
building. It is true that five years may seem but a short 
time for the erection of this large mosque, yet, when we 
remember that the whole of the stones were obtained ready 
squared from the Hindu temples on the spot, our AVonder will 
cease, and any doubts that might have arisen in our minds 
will be dissipated at once. 


The Jama Masjid is not so large as many buildings of 
the same kind that have been raised in later years, such as 
the great Mosques of Jonpur and others; but it is still 
unrivalled for its grand line of gigantic arches, and for the 
graceful beauty of the flowered tracery which covers its wolls. 
The front of the Masjid is a wall 8 feet thick, jnerced by aline 
of five noble arches. The centre arch is 22 feet wide and 
nearly 53 feet in height, and the side arches are 10 feet wide and 
21 feet high. Through these gigantic arches the first Musal- 
mans of Delhi entered a magnificent room, 135 feet long 
and 31 feet broad, the roof of w'hich was supported on five rows 
of the tallest and finest of the Hindu pillars. The Mosque is 
approached through a cloistered court, 115 feet in leno-tli 
from east to west, and 96 feet in width. In the midst of tho 
west half of this court, stands the celebrated Iron Pillar, sur- 
rounded by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindu columns 
ot mhmte variety of design, and of most delicate execution, 
i here aye three entrances to the court of the Masjid, each 10 feet 
m wudth, of w^hich the eastern entrance was the principal one. 

disappeared long ago, but the 
othei two are still in good order, with their interesting 
inscriptions m large Arabic letters. , 

^ already noticed that the W'holc of tlie beautiful 

S bfS Moi’fr originally cov"th 
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side of Ibe court, one fixed in llic imier Avail iu tlic iiortli-cast 
angle just aboA'c tlie pillars, and the other in the outer AA’all 
between the north gate and the north-cast corner. The inner 
sculpture represents several well known Ilindii gods, — 1st, 
Vishnu, lying on a coucb with a lotus rising from his 
liavcl, and coA^cred by a canopy, with two attendants, one 
standing at liis head and one sitting at his feet ; 2nd, a seated 
figure not recognized; 3rd, Indra, on his elejphant; dth, 
Brahma, AA'ith three heads seated on bis goose ; 5th, Sira, AA'itli 
liis trident seated on bis bull Nandi; Gtli, a figure with lotus 
seated on some animal not recognized. The outer sculpture is 
of a different description. The scene shows Iaa^o rooms AA’itli a 
lialf-opcncd door between them. In each room there is a female 
lying on a couch with a child by her side, a canopy OA'cr her 
bead, and an attendant at her feet. In the left-hand room Iaa'o 
females are seen carrying children towards the door, and in 
tlic right-hand room two others are doing the same. Tlic 
AAdiolc four of these females appear to bo hastening toAA’ards 
the principal figure in the right-hand room. I am unable 
to offer any explanation of this very curious scene, but as it 
is very unlikely that these figures AA’ould haA'c been exposed 
to the sight of the early Musalmans, I conclude that these 
stones must also liaA’-c been carefully plastered oA'cr. 

'During the reign of Altamsh, the son-in-laAV of TCiith- 
uddin, the Great J^losquc Avas much enlarged by the addition 
. of tAVO AA’ings to the north and south, and by the erection of 
a ncAA’’ cloistered court on the north, cast, and south sides, 
so as to' include the Kutb Minar in the south-east corner 
of the enclosure. The fronts of the two Aving buildings arc 
])icrccd by three arches each, the middle arches being 2d feet 
span, and the side arches 13 feet. Tlic Avails arc of the same 
thickness, and their ornamental scrolls arc of the same 
delicate and elaborate tracery as those of the original IMosque." 
The AA’hole front of the dama illasjid, with its new additions, 
is 38 J‘ feet in length, which is also the length of its cloistered 
court, the breadth being 220 feet. The wall on the soul li side 
of t he court, as aa’cII as the south end of the cast wall, arc 
fortunately in good preservation, and, as about thrcc-fourlhs 
of the columns arc still standing, avc arc able to measure the 
size of the enclosure Avith xu'ccision, and to reckon the number 
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of columns with tolerable certainty. The number of columns 
ill the new cloisters must have been as nearly as possible 
300j and as each of them consists of two Hindu shafts, the 
whole number of Hindu pillars thus brought into use could 
not have been less than 600. 33y my measurements the 

new court is 362 feet long and 220 feet broad, inside the 
the walls, of which the west wall, which is the front of the 
IMasjid, is only 8 feet thick, the other walls being 11 feet 
thick. In the south-east corner of this great quadrangle 
stands the majestic column called Kuth Mmar, within 11 feet 
of the line of cloister pillars on the south, and extending into 
the middle of the cloister on the east side. 

At a later date the court of the Great Mosque was still 
further enlarged by- Alauddin Khilji, by the addition of a 
large choistered enclosure on the east side, equal in size to 
more than one-half of the court of Altamsh. This work is 
described by the contemporary poet Amir Khusru,’*- who says 
that the “ Sultan determined upon adding to and completing 
the Masjid-i-Jiimi of Shams-uddin by building beyond the 
three old gates and courts a fourth with lofty pillars, and 
upon the surface of the stones he engraved verses of the 
Kurdu ill such a manner as could not be done even on wax ; 
ascending so high that you would think the Kur^n was going 
to heaven, and again descending in another line so low that 
you would think it was coming down from heaven. 

He also repaired the old IVIasjids, of which the walls were 
broken or inclining, or of which the roof and domes had 
fallen.” I have given this important passage at some length, 
as its purport does not seem to be quite clear. Mr. Thomas 
understands it to affirm that the long line of noble arches of 
the great Masjid itself were built by Alauddin,t and certainly 
the description of the engraved lines of the Kuran ascending 
and descending is more ap]ilicable to these arches than to any 
other portimi of the Great Kutb buildings. I think, however, 
-^^ru must refer to the engraved lines of Tmjhra 
on the ^Lai Darwdza, which ascend and descend in the same 
way as those on the great arches of the Mosque'. It may bo 
argued that the mscriptions may have been added by Alaud- 
ciiii to the arches built by his predecessors Aibeg and Altamsh. 

Sir II. jr. Elhofs Muhamimd.'in Historians, by Doweon, III., G9. 
t Clironidu, of t!ic Pathaii King, of UolUi, p. I5G, 
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I confess, liowever, that my own opinion is strongly in faTOiir 
of the contemporaneous engraving of the inscriptions, and of 
the ereciaon of the long line of nohle arches hy the earlier 
Xings Aiheg and Altamsh. I I’est my opinion not only on 
the positive statement of Hasan Nizami, a contemporary of 
Aiheg, who records that Knth-uddin “ built the Jdmi Masjid 
at Delhi,” and covered it with “ inscriptions in TugJira con- 
taining the divine commands,”^'^ hut also on the shape and 
construction of the arches, and the form of the letters, 
both of which correspond with those of the Altamsh Masjid 
at Ajmer, while they diifer entirely from those of the Alai 
Darwaza and Khizri Masjid of the time of Alauddin. I note 
first that the four remaining arches of Xuth-uddin’s Mosque 
are ogee in shape like those of the Great Mosque at A.jmcr, 
and quite different from the j)ointed and horse-shoe arches 
of Alauddin. I note next that the upriglit letters of the 
Xuth‘ Masjid are very nearly of uniform thickness, thus 
agreeing with those of the dated inscriptions on the gateways, 
while those of Alauddin’s time are invariably much broader 
at top than at bottom. Lastly, I note that the undulated 
flower stem, which forms the ornament of the main line of 
inscrij^tion on the central arch of the Mosque, is exactly tlio 
same as that of the inscription on the north gate which is 
dated in A. H. SOdi.f 

During the present century, much speculation has been 
wasted as to the origin of the Kutb Minar, whether it is a 
]iurely Muhammadan building, or a Hindu building altered 
and completed hy the conquerors. The latter is undoutcdly 
the common belief of the people, who say that the pillar was 
built by llai Pithora for the imrpose of giving his daughter 
a view of the River Jumna. Some people even say that the 
intention was to obtain a view of the Ganges, and that the Kutb 
i\iinar ha,ving failed to secure this a second pillar of double 
the size was commenced, but the work was interrupted hy the 
conquest of the Musalmans. The first part of this tradition 
Avas AA’arinly adopted by Sir T. Mctclafe, and it has since found 
a strong advocate in Syad Ahmad, Avhosc remarks arc quoted 
AA-ith ax>proval hy Mr. Coox^cr in liis recent hand-hook for 


® Sir II. M. liilwt’h Ui'.lori.uiP, I'V lAowsoii, II., j'. 222. 
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Dcllii. Syad Alinmd, liowcver, refers only tlie basement 
storey to Bai Pitbora; but this admission inTolres tlic ^Ybolo 
design of tlio column, -wbicli preserves tlio same marked eba- 
racter tbrougbout all tbe different storeys. Tbe* Hindu 
theory bas found a stout opponent in Colonel Sleeman, ‘vvbo 
argues that tbe great slope of tbe building “ is tbe peculiar 
characteristic of all arcbitccture of tbe Patbans,” and that 
tbe arcbes of tbe Great Mosque close by it “ all correspond 
in design, proportion, and execution to tbe tower.”* 

Mr. Cooper t recapitulates Syad Abmad’s arguments, 
and finally states as bis opinion tbat it '' remains an open 
queslion wbetber tins magnificent pillar was commenced by 
tlio Hindus or Muhammadans.” 1 must confess, boAvever, 
tbat I am myself quite satisfied tbat tbe building is entirely a 
Muhammadan one, both as to origin and to design ; although, 
no doubt, many, perhaps^ all, of tbe beautiful details^ of 
the richly decorated balconies may be Hindu. To me those 
decorations seem to be purely Hindu, and just such as may 
be seen in tbe boney-comb enrichments of tbe domes of most 
of tbe old Hindu temples. Tbe arguments brouf^bt forward 
in support of tbe Hindu origin of tbe column are the 
following : 


IsiJ. That there is only one JilinciT, wbicb is contrary 
to tbe x>ractice of tbe Muhammadans, who always oive two 
Mmars to their Masjids.” I allow tbat this bas been the 
practice of tbe Muhammadans for tbe last three hundred 
jnars at least, and I wiU even admit tbat the little corner 
turrets or pmnaclcs of tbe Kdla, or KaMn, Masjicl of Pbuz 
Shall, may be looked upon as Minars. This would extend 
the period of the use of two Minars to tbe middle of tbe 

tiUTGirn'f^wT’ ^^ese little 

enJi Jlu^malis, or lofty towers, from the top of irbicb tbe 

MuLamS^ns to taM a sSe 10/0”™“ 1 

Si could y ot Glmmi, 

L..ir l^ave belonged to one Masiid as tbev are 

^ different sizes. These Minars were 
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ljuilt l3y Mahmud in tlio early part of the lltli centuiy, or 
about ISO years inlor to the erection of the’ Kutb ]\linar. 
Another .equally dccisiYO proof of this practice is the solitary 
Minar at Koel, which was built in A. U. G52, or A. D. 125.1, 
hy KuLlugh Khan, during the reign of Nash-uddin Mahmud, 
the youngest sou of Altamsh, in whose time the Kutb Minar 
itself Avas completed. These still existing Minars of Ghazni 
and Koel show that it was the practice of the early Muham- 
madans to have only one Minar even down to so late a date 
as the middle of the 13 th centuiy. 

^hd , — It is objected that the slope of the Kutb !Minar 
is much greater than that of any other knoAvn Minars. This 
objection has already been satisfactorily answbred by Colonel 
Sleeman, who says truely that “ the slope is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the architecture of the Pathans.” 

2>rd, — Syad Ahmad argues that, if the Minar had been 
intended as a Mdzinah to the Great Mosque, it would have 
been erected at one end of it, instead of being at some distance 
from it. ^ In reply to this objection I can point again to the 
If ocl Minar, which occupies exactly the same detached posi- 
tion with regard to the J ama Masjid of Koel as tlie Kutb 
Minar does Avitli respect to the Great Mosque of Delhi. Doth 
of them are placed outside the south-east corner of their res- 
pective Masjids. This coincidence of position seems to me 
suflicicnt to settle the question in favor of the Kutl^ Minar 
haAung been intended as a Mazinah of the Great hlosque. 

Mil , — Syad Ahmad further argues ‘'that the entrance 
door faces the north, as the Hindus ahvays have it,” whereas 
tlic 2Iuhammadans invariably place it to the easlAvard, as may 
be seen in the unfinished “ Minar of Alauddin to the nori h 
of the Kutb hlinar.” Once more I appeal to the Koel 
Miliar, which, bo it reraemhered, was erected by the son of 
the Emperor Avho completed the building of the Kutb IMiuav, 
and Avhich may, therefore, be looked rqion as an almost con- 
temporary work. In the Koel ]\Onar the entrance door is to 
the north, exactly as in the Kutb 30 nar. In holh insianccs, 
I believe tbat it Avns so placed chiefly for the convenience of 
the 3fuazzin when going to call flic faifhful to prayer. It 
flunk, also, that Syad Ahmad has overlooked fhc fact that llio 
Minars of modern days arc “ engaged” towers, that is, they 
form fhc ends of the front wall of the Mosque, and, as tlio 
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back wall of every Mosque is to tlie westward, tlie entrances 
to tbe “ engaged” Minars must necessarily be to the eastward. 
But tbe case is entirely different with a solitary disengaged 
Minar, of which the entrance would naturally be on the side 
nearest to its Masjid. But waiving this part of the discus- 
sion, I return to the fact that the entrance of tbe Koel Minar 
is to the northward, exactly the same as in the Kutb Minar, 
and that the entrances to the two great tombs of JBahdioal 
Sale, and 'Ruhn-uddin in Multan are not to the eastAvard but 
to the southward, as are also those of the T^j Mahal, and of 
most other modern tombs. The only exception that I know is 
the tomb of Altamsh, of which the entrance is to the east- 
ward. The argument of Syad Ahmad includes also the posi- 
tion of the entrance floors of Hindu buildings, which, as he 
says, are always placed to the northward. But this, is an 
undoubted mistake, as a very great majority 'of Hindu 
temples have their entrances to the eastward. On referring 
to my Hote books, I find that, out of 50 temioles, of which 
I have a record, no less than 38 have their entrances to the 
east, 10 to the west, and only 2 to the north, both of whioli 
last are in the Bort of Gwalior. < 

Mil .- — Syad Ahmad further objects that '' it is customary 
for the Hindus to commence such buildings without any 
platform (or plinth), whereas the Muhammadans always erect 
their buildings upon a raised terrace or platform, as may he 
seen in the unfinished Minar of Alauddin Khilji.” In this 
statement about the Hindu buildings, Syad Ahmad is again 
mistaken, as it is most undoubtedly the usual custom of the 
llindus to raise their temples on plinths. I can point to the 
gigantic Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya as sprincying from 
a plinth nearly 20 feet in height. The two largest temples 
in the Bort of Gwalior, one Brahmanical and the other Jain, 
are both raised on plinths, so also are the elaborately sculp- 
tured temples of Kajrflha, and so are most of the temples in 
in Kashrnir. Lastly, the Great Pillar at .Ghitor has a plinth 
not less than 8 or 10 feet in height,- ‘"as may be seen in 
B ergusson s and Tod’s Drawings, and -which Tod.'-- describes 
as "an ample terrace 42 feet square.-”. The smaller pillar at 
Ghitor must also have a good plinth, as Bergusson describes 
the entrance as at some height abom the base. .That the 
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Muliamraadans in India also erect tlieir buildings on plinths 
or raised terraces, I readily admit ; for, on the same principle 
that a Gnekoo may be said to build a nest, the hlusalmans 
usually placed their buildings on the sites of Hindu temples 
which they had previously destroyed. The Mosques at Ma- 
thura, Eanoj, and donpur, are signal examples of this practice. 
The raised terrace is, therefore, only an accidental adjunct of 
the Muhammadan building, whereas it is a fundamental part 
of the Hindu structure. But the early Musalmans did noC 
place their buildings on raised terraces or platforms, as may 
bo seen by a reference to the Drawings of Mosques in Syria 
and Persia, which arc given in Pergusson’s Hand-book.^'^ The 
Ghaznivides also, who were the more immediate predecessors 
of the Indian IMusalmilns, built their klinars at Ghazni with- 
out plinths. The contemporary tomb of Altamsh is likewise 
without a plinth. Prom all these facts I infer that the early 
Musalrndn structures in India were usually built without 
]-)liuths, and therefore that the Kutb Minar is undoubtedly a 
ISIuhammadan building. 

Mh . — The last argument brought forward by Syad 
Ahmad is, that bells, which arc used in Hindu w'orship, are 
found sculptured on the lower part of the basement storey of 
the Kutb k'linar. It is true that bells are used in the daily 
worshij) of the Hindus, and also that they arc a common 
ornament of Hindu columns, as may be seen on most of tlio 
pillars in the cloisters of the Great jMosque. But bells arc 
no more idolatrous than flowers, which arc used in such pro- 
fusion in the daily service of the Hindu temi^lcs. The fact 
is that, w’hcrc Muhammadan mosques have been built of the 
materials stolen from Hindu temples, such portions of archi- 
tectural ornament as were free from figures cither of men or 
of animals, were invariably made use of by the conquerors. 
Por this reason most, of the ornamentation of the carl^’ 
hfusalnuln buildings is, purely Hindu. Por instance, in the 
Jama Slasjid of Kxinoj, which* is built entirely of Hindu ma- 
terials, the whole of'-the concentric circles of overlapping 
stones in the ccntral'Vdbinc, with only one exception, still 
preserve the original Hindu ornament unaltered. Tlic ex- 
ception is the lowest circle, wliich is completely covered with 
Arabic inscriptions. One of the Hindu circles is made uj) 
solely of the SicnslU:a or mystic cgpss of the early Indians. 
This symbol is essentially an idola fc us one, although it is 
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most proloable that tlie Musalmans were not aware of its 
significance. But if tliG ornamental bells of tlie Kutb Minar 
are to be taken as a proof of its Hindu origin, even so must 
the ornamental Swastihas of tbe Kanoj Masjid be accepted 
as evidence to tbe same effect. It is admitted that this Masjid 
is built up entirely of Hindu materials, but these have been 
skilfully re-arranged by the Moslem Architect to suit the 
requirements of a mosque, so that the design of the building 
is strictly Muhammadan, while its ornamentation is purely 
Hindu. I may add that one of the western ‘pillars that 
supports the central dome of this mosque is made up of two 
old shafts, both of which arc decorated with the Hindu boll 
and suspending chain. 


The strong evidence which I have brought forward in 
reply to the arguments of Syad Ahmad and others, appears 
to me to be quite conclusive as to the origin of the Kutb 
Minar, which is essentially a Muhammadan building. But 
the strongest evidence in favor of this conclusion is the fact 
that tbe Musalmdns of Ghazni had already built two separate 
Minars of similar design with angular fiutes, whereas tbe 
only Hindu pillar of an early date, namely, tbe smaller 
column at Obitor, is altogether dissimilar, both in plan and 
in detail. The entrance to this Hindu tower is at some 


height above the groimd, while that of the Kutb Minar is 
absolutely on the ground level. The summit of the Hindu 
tower is crowned by an open pillared temple of almost the 
same width as the base of the building, whereas the cupola 
of the Kutb^ Minar is little more than one-sixth of tbe 
diameter of its base. But tliis small cupola of less than 
9 feet in diameter was peculiarly adapted for one special 
purpose connected with the performance of the Muhammadan 
religion. Kmm this narrow point the Muazzin could sum- 
mon tbe faitbful^ to prayer from all sides by simply turning 
round aiul repeating the Izdn, and on all sides he would 
be visible to tbe people. The small size of the cupola, 
winch crowns the Kutb Minar, is a characteristic pccuhar 
to j\Iiihammadan towers for the special reason which 1 
have just mentioned On this aecount, therefore, I con- 
clude that tbe Kutb Minar is a Muzinah or Muazzin’s 
tower. 


Minar was actually used as a Mdplnal 
A ^ records of Shamsi Sii-dj, w^ho abou 

Al'.iivi r magnificent MinCiv in the Jam: 

ila.pd of old Bolin was built bjr Sultan Sbams-uddii 
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. Altamsli. But the fact is placed beyond all doubt by Abiilfcda, 
who wrote about A. B. 1300. He describes the Masinali of 
the JS,ma Masjid at Delhi as made of red stone and very lofty, 
with many sides and 360 steps. Now this description can 
be applied only to the Kutb Minar, which, as it at present 
stands, has actually 379 steps ; but we know that the Minar 
was struck by lightning in the reign of Piruz Shah, by whose 
orders it was repaired in A. D. 1368. There is, • therefore, 
nothing improbable in the account of Abulfeda that the 
Minar in his time had only 360 steps. On the contrary I 
accept the statement as a valuable hint towards ascertain- 
ing the height of the original Minar as completed by the 
Emperor Altamsh."'*' 

The object of building this lofty column seems to me to 
be clear enough. The first Musalman conquerors were an 
energetic race, wliose concej>tions were as bold and daring as 
then' actions. When the zealous Muhammadan looked on 
the great city of Delhi, the metropolis of the princely Tomars 
and the haughty Ohohans, his first wish would have been 
to humble the pride of the infidel ; his second, to exalt the 
religion of his prophet Muhammad. To attain both of these 
objects, he built a lofty column, from whose summit the 
3£uazzin’s call to rnorning and evening prayer could he heard 
on all sides by Hindus as well as by Mnsalmdns. The con- 
queror’s pride was soothed by the daily insult and indignity 
thus_ offered to the infidel, while his religions feelings were 
gratified by the erection of a noble monument which towered 
majestically over the loftiest houses in the city. 

The Kuth Minar, as it stands now, is 238 feet and 1 inch 
in height, with a base diameter of 4sl feet 3 inches, and an 
upper diameter of nearly 9 feet. The base or plinth of the 
pillar is 2 feet in height, the shaft is 234? feet' and 1 inch, and 
the base or stump of the old cupola is 2 feet more ; thus mak- 
ing the whole height 238 feet 1 inch. The shaft is divided 
into five storeys, of which the lower storey is 94 feet 11 inches 
in height, and the upper storey is 22 feet 4 inches, the two 

of red Scriptorum Arabum de rebiis Indicis. He desoribes it .as built 


to Major Smitb’s cupola, and 37 to the upper atorcy of 
2.. feet 4 inches, uliicli leave 330 steps to the four lower storeys. lu the time of Abulfeda 
1“''® above the fourth storey to make up his total of 

20S fl^t 0 i.5hpf 13 feet m height, making the total height in his time 

®feet ‘l iucho.s less, than at present. Tliis agi-ees with the statement 
tV of Sultan Jtuiz-uddin Silm had been striiok by 
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measurements together being just equal to one-half of the 
height of the column. The height of the second storey is 
60 feet inches, that of the third storey is 40 feet inches, 
and that of the fourth storey is 25 feet 4 inches, or just one- 
half of the height of the second storey. There are Wo 
other proj^ortions which may he noticed, as they most pro- 
bably entered into the original design of the building. The 
column, as it stands now, omitting only the stump of the old 
cupola, is just five diameters in height ; thus, 47 feet 3 inches, 
multiplied by 5, gives 236 feet 3 inches as the height of the 
column, which is only 2 inches in excess of the mean measure- 
ment. Again, the lower storey is just two diameters in height. 
Both of these proportions were, I presume, intentional. But 
there is another coincidence of measurements, which is, I think, 
too cm’ious to have been intentional, namely, that the circum- 
ference of the base is equal to the sum of the diameters 
of the six storeys of the building, the old cupola being 
considered as a sixth storey.^ 


As some of the dimensions here given differ from 
those recorded by Ensign Blunt in the Asiatic Besearches, it 
is necessary that I should state that they are the mean 
results of two sets of measurements, the first taken by 
myself in 1839, and the other by Sir Erederick Abbott 
in 1846. I now give these measurements in detail for 
comxiarison : 


A. X). 1839. A..D. 184'6. Mean. Blunt. 


Upper storey 
4tli „ 

8rd 
2 . 11(1 

Basement „ 


Plinth 


Stump of old cupola 
Total present height 


Pt. 

In. 

Pt. 

In. 

Pt. ; 

En. 

Pt. 

In. 

21 

10 

22 

10 

22 

4. . 

62 

6 

25 

4i 

25 

4 

25 

4i 

23 

0 

40 

9 

40 

10 

40 

9t\ 

40 

0 

50 

10 

50 

7 

50 

8:V 

50 

0 

95 

3 

94 

7 

94. 11 

90 

0 

234. 

0 

234- 

2 

234. 

1 



2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

. 0 



236 

0 

236 

2 

236 

1 



O 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 



238 

0 

CO 

CM 1 

2 

238 

1 

242 6 
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Tlie only way in wliicli I can account for the great 
difference of 6 feet in the height of the lower storey hetween 
Blunt’s nieasurements taken in l70d' and the actual height 
as it now stands^ is by supposing that there must have been 
an accumulation of rubbish at the foot of the tower which 
would have diminished the actual height of the basement 
storey. His heights of the second and third storeys agree 
very closely with my mcasiu'cments, but that of the fourth 
storey is more than 2 feet short of the true height. The 
height of the fffth storey is not given. 

In recording Blunt’s measurements Mr. Pergusson lias, 
I thiiikj made a mistake in excluding the cupola from tlie 
ascertained height of 242 feet 6 inches. Blunt distinctly 
states that the height of the third storey was 180 feet, which, 
deducted from 242|-, will give no less than C2^- feet for the 
height of the two upper storeys. But this height, as we know 
from present measm’ements, is only 25 feet 4 inches, plus 22 
feet 4 inches, or altogether 47 feet 8 inches, which, deducted 
from 62-^- feet, leaves 14 feet 10 inches uuaccounted for. I 
conclude, therefore, that this must have been the height of 
the cupola as it stood in A. D. 1794. Accepting this view as 
correct, the true height of the Hutb J\Iinar in 1794 must have 
been 230 feet 1 inch, plus 14 feet 10 inches, or 250 feet 11 
inches. 

The base or x^intli of the Kutb ]\Iinar is a polygon of 
24 sides, each side measuring 6 feet 14^ inches, or altogether 
147 feet. The basement storey has the same number of faces 
formed into convex flutes, which are alternately angular and 
scmi-cii’cular. This last fact alone is sulficicnt to show the 
inaccuracy of Blunt’s description of the plan as a polygon of 
27 sides, as any uneven number of faces would have brought 
two flutes of the same kind together. In the second storey 
the flutes are all semi-circular, and in the third storey they 
are all angular. The fomth storey is circular and iflaiu, and 
the fifth storey is partially fluted with convex scmi-circnlar 
flutes. Bound* the top of each storey runs a hold projeefing 
balcony, which is richly and elaborately dccoralctl. The three 
lower slorcys arc also ornamented with belts of Arabic writ- 
ing, hordci’cd with richly decorated hands. These three 
storeys arc built entirely* of red sand-stone, but there is a 


^ Auatic Kc;c.-rt..l:i.4 vf IV.. 
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difference in tlie colours of the stone, that of the second storey 
being generally a ^oale iDinkish buff, -while that of the third 
storey is a dark-red. The whole of the upxier pa;rt of the 
fourth storey is built of white marble, and there are also two 
ornamental bands of white marble in the fifth storey. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Batuta,*' the pillar was said to have been built 
“ of stones from seven different quaries but I eould not 
trace more than three different kinds of stone, viz.^ the grey 
quartzose rock of Delhi, the white marble of Jayjour, and the 
red sand-stone of the hills to the south of Delhi. If, however, 
the different colours of the sand-stone be taken into account, 
there are certainly three distinct colours, or buff, pink, and 
red, which may be considered as forming three distinct varie- 
•ties of sand-stone. The grey quartzose stone is used only 
in the interior of the building, and the white marble is con- 
fined to the two upper storeys. Inside the pillar there is a 
spiral staircase of 376 steps from the ground level to the 
balcony of the fifth storey. Above this, there are three steps 
more to the j)resent top of the stone-work, which once formed 
the floor of the paltry pavilion which Major Eobert Smith 
was allowed to stick on the top of this noble column. 


In 1791, when Ensign Blunt sketched the Kutb Minar, 
the old cupola of Eiruz Shah was still standing,’ although 
much ruined. Blunt’s rude sketch, as given in the Asiatic 
Eesearches, conveys no intelligible idea of the old cupola, 
and IS sarcastically compared by Eobert 6mith to “ a lar"-e 
stone harp.” A better idea of the old cupola will be formed 
Eorn an aqua-tint -sdew of thepfllar given in Blagdon’s « Brief 
History of India,” which was published about 180 5. f By 
comparmg this view with the statement of the Natives that 

T “plain square top on fom’ stone pil- 

lais, + 1 think that it would be quite possible to restore the 

theS’srnf "^11 ^ harmonize with 

nm-wLl Itis aifflonlt, indeed, to concdvo 

anythin more incongruous than the flimsy Mo^’iil pavilion, 
-n-iuch Kobort Smith fixed on tho “ top of t^ir-rand and 
of P^-than afchitcoture ^ In, my Noio-book 
^ ^^ tl a r emark that “ the balustrades of tho 

* 'I'ravfls l,y Dr. Lee, p. m. ^ ' ~ ” 
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balconies and the plain sliglit Ijuilding on tlic top of llio pillar 
do not harmonize witli the massiro and richly ornamonted 
Pathdn architecture.” Major Smith’s j^ayilion was taken 
down in 1847 or 1848 by order of Lord Hardinge. I pre- 
sume that this was. done at the suggestion of his eldest son, 
the present Lord Hardingc, whose known artistic taste and 
skill would at once haTc detected the architcctiwal unfitness 
of such a flimsy pavilion for the summit of this noble 
column. 

On the 1st of August 1803, the old cupola of the Kutb 
Minar was tlnown down, and the whole pillar seriously in- 
jured by an earthquake. A drawing of the pillar, -while it 
was in this state, was made by Captain Elliot upwards of 
two years after the earthquake, but the engraving of this 
drawing is too small to show the nature of the balustrades 
of the balconies. About this time the dangerous state of 
the pillar was brought to the notice of the Governor General, 
who authorized the necessary repairs to be begun at once. 
This difficult work was entrusted to Major Eobort Smith, of 
the Engineers, and was completed bj!- the beginning of the 
year 1828, at a cost of Bs. 17,000, with a further charge of 
more than Bs. 5,000 for clearing the ruins around the pillar. 
Tlic intricate nature of some of these repairs can be best 
seen and understood by an examination of Mallitte’s large 
photograph of the lower balcony. All the forms of the 
mouldings have been carefully preserved, but the rich orna- 
mentation has been omitted as too costly, and the new stone- 
work is, therefore, quite plain throaghout. This part of the 
work appears to have been done with much patience and 
skill, and Major Smith deserves credit for the conscientious 
care which he bestowed upon it. But this commendation 
must bo confined to the rejjairs, for the rcsioi'attons of the 
entrance door-way, of the balustrades, and of the cupola, arc 
altogether out of keeping with the rest of the pillar. 

It appears from Major Smith’s report that the old 
entrance doorway was still in existence at that time, although 
much broken. This being the case, he should have adhered 
strictlj' to the original design, instead of which, to use his 
own words, “ the former rudo and fractured entrance door of 
the base of the column (was) repaired, and improved milh 
luno mouldings, frieze, and repair of the inscription tablet.” 
l^rom this statement I infer that the whole of the cntranco 
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doorway is Smitli’s own design, a conclusion wliicb. has already 
been drawn by Mr. Eergnsson, who denounces this worb 
as being "in the true style of Strawberry Hill . Gothic.” 
Perhaps it may not now be jDossible to recover the original 
design, but its main features may be ascertained- from the 
other three existing doorways. All of these are plain, and 
it is evident from Major Smith's account that the lower door- 
way was also plain, or, as be calls it, "rude,” and without 
frieze or mouldings, which were added by himself. I con- 
fess, therefore, that I should libe to see Smith’s doorway 
altogether removed, and the old entrance restored in the 
simple but massive style of the other doorways. The 
entrance of the Koel Minar, -which is still in existence, is 
also plain, and might be studied with advantage. 


The flimsy balustrades are even a greater eye-sore than 
the modern entrance, as they form a prominent part in every 
view of the building. But although not ornamental, they 
arc useful, and might on that account alone be tolerated. 
It would not, however, be either difBLcult or expensive to 
remove them, and to furnish new balustrades more in 
harmony with the rich style of the balconies. Ensign Blunt 
describes the old balustrades as "small battlements;” and 
such, I believe, must _ have been the nature of the original 
balustrades, at once rich and massive, like the battlements 
of the -older tombs. The present balustrades mio’ht be sold 
with advantage in Delhi, as they belong to the flimsy style 
of garden-house architecture of the present day. 

The history of the Kutb Minar is written in its inscrip- 
tions. In the basement storey there are six bands or belts of 
inscriptions encircling the tower. The uppermost band con- 
tains only some verses from the Koran, and the next below 
it gives the well Icnown ninety-nine Arabic names of tlie 
Almighty The thnd belt contains the name and praises of 
Ahul Muzafar, Muhammad Bin Sdm. The 

f ® ^ praises of the Sultan Mnham- 

piad Bin Sam. The lowermost belt has been too ranch 

o?bdno.^rGad^^ restorations, to admit 

nl TJ-nZ Ahmad has traced the words " Amir^ 

hc^n mnee “nobles.” The inscription over 

Shams Minar 'of Sultan 

c s-iiddm Altamsh having been injured, w*as repaired during 
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ilie reign of Silcflnder Shall, son of Balilol, by Patch Klian, 
the son of Khawls Khan, in A. H. 909 or A. D. 1503. 

In the second storey the inscriiition over the doorway 
records that the Emjieror Altamsh ordered the completion of 
the ]\Iinar. The lowermost belt contains the verses of the 
Koran respecting the summons to prayers on Friday, and the 
upper line contains the praises of the Emperor Altamsh. 
Over the door of the third storey the praises of Altamsh arc 
repeated, and again in the belt of inscription round the 
column. In the fourth storey the door inscription records that 
the Minar was ordered to be erected during- the reign of 
Altamsli. The inscrix^tion over the door of the fifth storey 
states that the Minar having been injured by lightning, was 
repaired by the Emxieror Eiruz Shah in A. II. 770 or 
A. E. 13GS. 

But besides these long inscrixitions, which form j^art of 
the architectural ornament of the xhllar, there ai-e a few other 
short records which are worth preserving. On tlic basement 
storey is recorded the name of Fazzil, son of Abul Mufili, the 
Mniawedi oy: high jiricst; and on one side of the third storey is 
found the name of Ilnhammad AmirchOi Architect. On the 
same storey, also, there is a short Kagari inscription in one 
lino with the name of Midtammad Snltchi and the date oj' 
Sanivat 1382 or A. D. 1325, which was the first year of 
IMuliamuiad Tughlak’s reign. On the wall of the fourth 
storey there is another Nagari inscrijition, in two lines, which 
is dated in the Samcat year ll!25 or A. E. 13GS, in llio 
reign of T?iro} Sdli, or Firuz Shah Tughlak. A tliird Nagari 
inscription is found on the south jamli of the doorway of the 
fourtli storey, cut partly on the white marble and partly on the 
red sand-stone. Tliis also gives the name of Firuz Shah, hut 
the date is one year later than the last, or Samvcfl ld2G. 
Ihis is the longcst'and most important of the Kagari inscrip- 
tions, hut unfortunately it is not in such a state of preserva- 
tion, more esjiocially the upper portion on the white marble, 
as to be easily legible. I can make out the words Sri 
risirahiymcr prasddc ruchdo, and towards the end 1 find the 
title of *S7/p/, or “Architect,” ajiplicd to the son of Clnihatht 
3)cva PdUi, named JNkonr sidh(i, who repaired the ]\linar- 
But in the middle of the inscription I find no less than five 
munhers giA-cn in figures, all of which arc preceded by tbr 
wortl as yry 22, yg/ 3, yn/ 20, 131, and po} 331. 1 
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infer from tliese measurements that the inscription may ];)i’o- 
hahly be of some importance in determining the nature and 
extent of the repairs that T^ere executed by I’iruz Shah. 
As I read one passage of this inscription, the Architect was 
obliged to pull down (nijgatitJ a considerable portion of the 
pUlar.^" 


It now only remains to ascertain who was the actual 
builder of the Kutb Minar. The learned Syad Ahmad 
assigns the original building of the basement storey to Eai 
Pithora, and its adaptation by the Musalmdns to Kutb-uddin 
Aibeg. The name and titles of this King were, he thinks, 
engraxed in the lowermost band of inscriptions, as the legible 
words of this band corrcs23ond with a portion of Aibeg’s 
inscri]}tion over the inner arch of the eastern gateway of the 
Great Mosque. The comjoletion of the Minar he as'signs to 
Altamsb. The claim of the Hindus has already been fully 
discussed and disposed of as altogether baseless. That of 
Kutb-uddin Aibeg is founded chiefly on the fact that the 
pillar is called by his name, and partly on the fact that the 
name of Muhammad Pin S‘^m is tTrice recorded on the lower 
storey of the column. The occurrence of this name makes 
it highly probable that the name of Kutb-uddin Aibeg was 
also engraved on this storey, as argued by Syad Ahmed. 
HTth these two names engi'avcd on the basement storey it 
seems only natural to conclude that the building of the pillar 
was begun by Aibeg during the life-time of \is Suzerain, 
Muhammad Pin Sam, and in full accordance with this con- 
clusion is the statement recorded over the doorway of the 
second storey, that the com])letion of the joillar wns ordered by 
AUamsh. tinder this view the building of the Minar may 
liave been begun by Aibeg in about A. H. 1200, and coin- 
plcted by Altamsh in about 1220. 

attributes the foundation of the 

n lnJ. nf ou the statc- 

h-vr +1 n • and S/iams-i-Siraj , which are supported 
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over ilie doorway of tlie second storey, which records that 
Allamsh ordered the compleiion- of the Minar, as a proof that 
he did not commence it. But another inscription OYcr the 
doorway of the fourth storey seems to he equally explicit in 
assigning the heginning of the Minar to Altamsh. Both 
Syad Ahmad and Naiodb Zia-uddin give the same translation 
of this inscription, namely, that “ the erection of this build- 
ing was ordered during the reign of Shamsuddin Altamsh.” 
It is possible, however, that tlie order recorded in this inscriji- 
tion ma.y refer to the fourth storey only, and as this limited 
view of its meaning will bring the two otherwise conflicting 
iiiscripiions into strict accord with each other, I thinlc that 
it may he accepted as the most probable intention of the 
inscriber. The statements of Abulfeda, Shams-Siruj, and 
Sikandar Lodi, all of which agree in calling this pillar the 
Blinar of Altamsh, may, perhaps, be explained as conveying 
only the popular opinion, and arc certainly not ciitiiled to 
the same weight as the two inscriptions on the basement 
storey which record the name and titles of Muhammad Bin 
Sam, the Suzerain of Kuth-uddiu Aibeg, whose name is now 
attached to the xnllar. The absence of Altamsh’s name in 
the inscription of the lower storey is, I think, a conclusive 
proof that ho himself did not claim it as his own work.-'' 

Accordmg to Syad Ahmad, the Emxicror Altamsh erected 
fire storeys in addition to the basement storey, and another 
storey was afterwards added byEiruzShah ; thus making, alto- 
gether, seven storeys, of which he says that “ two have fallen 
domi and five remain to this day.’ But/ both of these state- 
ments I believe to ho quite erroneous, for the mc7iiion of 360 
steins by Abulfeda in about A. D. 1300, makes it certain that 
the ]\tinar, as completed by Altamsh, could not have been 
higher than the x>resent one, which has 379 steps. The five 
stories of Altamsh must, therefore, have included the basement 
storey, which, although begun by Aibeg, was most probably 
completed by himself. In this state the !Minar must have 
remained until the reign of Birnz Tughlak, when, havinghecn 
struck by lightning, it was repaired by that Emperor in A. 11. 
770, or A. i). 13CS. Tlie nature and extent of his repairs 
may, I think, he gathered from the insciptions ; tini'^-, the 
insd’ix>lion of the fifth storey is jdaecd over the doorway, and 

• Tin*' I’liiju tiir riiuy Sliili, v.lm ri’jutrt d lii-'’ j-itiar. ii ''tjip .Vij ui'-t < !' Mit..' 
iSAt!!."— J on".' I'sili..!! of Sir H. M. ililiol"-' Ht , 111., ?S'>. 
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there is no record of any other Emperor on this storey. I 
conclude, therefore, that the whole of the fifth storey was 
re-built by Eiruz Shah. Eut as there are two iuscriptions 
of his reign recorded on the fourth storey, I infer that he 
must have made some repairs to it also, although these 
repairs could not have been extensive, as the inscrixition 
over the doorway of this storey belongs to the reign of 
Altamsh.'* Under this view the ICutb Minar has. always 
consisted of five storeys, from the time of its completion by 
Altamsh in about A. U. 1220, dowm to the present day. 

Of the same age as the Kutb Minar is the tomb of the 
Emperor Altamsh, who died in A. H. 633 or A, D. 1235. 
It is situated just outside the north-west corner of the Great 
Mosque, as enlarged by Altamsh himself. The interior is a 
square of 29^ feet, with walls 7^- feet thick, making the 
exterior a square of 41 feet. The main entrance is to the 
east, but there are also openings to the north and south ; and 
to the west there is a niche, such as is usually found in a 
sinall mosque. The interior walls are decorated throughout 
with elaborate and highly finished ornament of great -beauty. 
There is no roof to the building, but there is "good reason 
lo^ believe that it was originally covered by an overlapping 
TIindu dome. A single stone of one of the overlapping 
circles, with xirabic letters on it, still remains. 

The only other buildings connected Avith the Groat 
Mosque of Uelhi arc the beautiful south gateway of the 
quadrangle, and the gigantic unfinished IMinar, both of which 
Arere the AA^ork of Ala-uddin Uhilji, who rcio>ncd from A. U. 
1296 to 1316. The south gateway is called by Syad Ahmad 


. Asiatic Society’s Jonriml, l.SCG, p. 20r>, whoi-e iitr. C. J C.iniDbdJ, o. i;., 
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tlic Alai X)aricdza, or “ Gate of Ala-iiddin;” but ibis apjiolla- 
tioH is not known to tbc pcoj)le. The age of tlie building' is, 
bowever,. quite certain, as the name of Ala-uddin is several 
times repeated in tbc Arabic inscriptions over tlnee of tbe 
entrances, witli tbe addition of bis well known title of 
Silcandar Sam, and tbc date of A. H. 710 or A. D. 1310. 
This date bad already been anticipated, from tbc style of tbe 
building, by Mr. ITergusson, wbo considered tbe gateway as 
at least a century more modern than tbe tomb of Altamsb. 
Tlic building is a square of 34i feet inside, and 50-^- feet 
outside, tbe walls being 11 foot thick. On each side there is 
a lofty doorway, with a pointed borsc-sboc arch ; tbe outer 
edge of tbc arch being fretted, and tbe underside panelled. 
Tbe corners of tbc square arc cut off by bold niches, the 
bead of each niche being formed by a series of five pointed 
borse-slioG arches, lessening in size as they retu’c towards the 
angle. Tbc effect of this arrangement is massive and beauti- 
ful, and justly merits tbe inaise which Mr. Tergusson^- bad 
bestmved upon it, as more simply elegant than any other 
Indian example with which be was acquainted.” The 
interior walls are decorated with a chequered pattern of 
singular beauty. In each corner there arc two wiudoAvs of 
lliG same shape and style as tbe doorways, but only onc-ibird 
of their size. These arc closed by massive screens of marl do 
lattice-work. The exterior walls arc ijanclled and inlaid 
•with broad bands of white marble, the effect of which is 
certainly iffcasiug. Tbc walls arc crowned by a battlcmciitcd 
])arapct and surmounted by a bcmispbcrical doinc. Tor 
1 he exterior view of tbc building this dome is, pcrliaps, loo 
low, but the interior view is perfect, and, taken altogctlici’, 

1 consider that the gateway of Ala-uddbi is the most hcaiili- 
fal specimen of Tathan architecture that I have seen. 

The unfinished Miuar of jVla-uddin stands due north 
from tbe Kutb klinar at a distance of 125 feet. This massive 
pillar as it stands at pi’csent is built wholly of the rough 
shapeless grey stone of the country, and tbc siuface is so 
uneven that there can be no doubt it was tbe Ai'cbifctd’s 
iiiieiition cilber to liavc faced it willi red stone, or io have 
covered it with x>lastcr. Tbc Miuar stands upon a plintli It 


* fnr.il-Look cf Ari:la{cctirCj I.. i3e. 
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foot ill width, and the same in height, which is raised upon a 
terrace 21 feet in breadth and in height. The rough mass 
of the snjierstrnctnre is 2B7 feet in circumference, and 82 feet 
in diameter ; but with a facing of red stone, this ’ diameter 
would have been increased to at least 85 feet, or nearly double 
tliat of the Eutb Minar, as is usually stated by the people.-'-' 
The entrance is on the east side, and on the north, at same 
height, there is a window intended to light the spiral stair- 
case. But the steps were never commenced, and there is 
only a circular passage 9 feet 9 inches wide around the central 
pillar, which is 26 feet in diameter. The thickness of the 
outer wall is IS feet 3 inches, the whole pillar being 82 feet 
in diameter, as noted above. The total height of the column, 
as it now stands, is about 75 feet above the plinth, or 87 
feet about the ground level. The outer faee of the wall is 
divided into 32 sides of 8 feet and inch each. The form 
of each face or flute is diflicult to describe, but it may be 
likened to the shape of a crown work in fortification, or to 
that of an old B-oman M with shallow body and long widely- 
splayed limbs. I think it probable that the central angle 
of each face, as it now exists in the rough stone, would have 
been modified in the red stone facing into a shallow curved 
flute. The flutes would have been 4 feet wide and 4 feet 
apart, with a deep angle between them. The plinth is also 
divided into 32 straight faces, or projections, which are 
separated by the same number of depressions of equal 
lu’eadth, the whole being exactly like a gigantic cogwheel. 
Syad Ahmad states that the building of this Minar was 
commenced in A. H. 711 or A. B. 1311 ; but as Ala-uddiu 
did not die until A. D. 1316, the work was probably stopped 
some time before the end of his reign. I suspect, indeed, 
that the work was actually stopped' in the following year, 
as I find from Porishta that in A. T). 1312 the King became 
so cxtrcnrely ill that his wife and son entirely neglected 
liim, while liis Minister exercised all the powers of th^ State, 
and even aspired to the throne. As the King never ralHed, 
It seems not iniprobable that all the expensive works of Ala- 
iiddin then in progress may have been stoiipcd by the 
JMmistcr, Avho -Mushed to secure the money for himself. 


oicc diEtiuctly eUilcs llj.at Ijc ordered ilio circuirifcr- 

Juakc it higher iu the 
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SIRI, Oil KIIiAII ALAI. 

Tlie Port of Siri, -udili Ala-iiddin’s celebrated palace of 
“ Tko Thousand Pillars,” has been identified by Messrs. Cope 
and Lewis, and also by Lieutenant Burgess, the Surveyor of 
the ruins of Delhi, ■uuth the citadel of Bai Pithora’s fort, in 
the midst of which stands the Kutb Minar. But in describ- 
ing this fort I have abeady brought forward strong reasons 
to show that it was the ancient Lalhoi of Anang Pal, and 
I now jproposo to follow up the same argument by provmg 
that the true site of Siri was the old ruined fort to the north- 
east of Bai Pithora’s fort, which is at present called Shdhpur. 
A glance at the Sketch Map of the ruins of Delhi, which 
accompanies this account, is all that is necessary to make 
the following argument q^uite clear. 

Sharaf-uddin, the historian of Thnur, describes Delhi 
as consisting of three cities, and as quite distinet from Piruza- 
bad, near which the conqueror’s camp was pitched. These 
three cities were Siri^ Jalidn-pcmdh, and old Delhi. To tlio 
north-cast was Siri, the walls of which formed a circle, and 
to the south-west was old Delhi, similar in form but larger 
than Siri, and the sj)ace between the two forts, which was 
much larger than old Delhi, was Jahdn-p>andh. The rela- 
tive sizes and positions of the three cities arc here so 
accurately described that it is quite impossible to mistake 
them. Siri , answers exactly to Shdhimr, not only in size 
and jiosition, but also in shape ; for, though not circular, it 
is certainly oval. To the soutli-west of >Sli;ihpur lies the fort 
of llai Pithora, which, therefore, corresponds exactly with the 
old Delhi of Sharaf-uddin, both in its size and in its position, 
and somewhat also in its form, which may be described 
as an oblong square with the corners cut off. The name 
of old Dcllii was aiDpropriatcly applied to the fort of Bai 
Ifithora as by far the most ancient of the tlu’cc cities. 
Between Siri and old Delhi was Jahan-pandh, a name which 
is still applied to the old walled city between Shtihpnr and 
llai Pithora’s fort; and as the size of this city is more than 
double that of Bai Pithora’s fort, there can be no doubt wliat- 
ever of its identity with the J'ahau-panah of former days. 

I now turn to Pcrislita’s account of Turgliai Khan’s 
invasion of India during the reign of Ala-nddiiC the founder 

.s-.v ri-ite x<>. XXXV. 
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of Siri. In A. H. 703 or A. D. 1303 the Mogul Chief 
reached Delhi with 120,000 horse and encamped on tlio 
bank of the Jumaa, most probably about the spot where 
Humayun’s tomb now stands, as that is the nearest jjoint of 
the river towards old Delhi. “ The King,” as Kcrishfa 
relates, “ was in no condition to face the enemy on equal 
terms, and, therefore, contented himself with entrenching his 
infantry on the plain heyoud the suburbs till he could 
collect the forces of the distant districts.” But after the 
laj)se of two months the Mogul troops were seized with a 
panic, and retreated precipitately to their own country. 
The historian then relates that “ Ala-nddin, relieved from the 
perils of this invasion, caused a palace to he built on the 
sjwi lohere he had entrenched himself^ and directed the 
citadel of old Delhi to he pulled down and built anew>”’“ 
Kow the spot where the King entrenched himself may he 
fixed with some jorecision, partly from Berishta’s description 
that it was outside the suburbs, and partly from the strategi- 
cal consideration that it must have been on the north-east 
side facing towards the enemy, and covering the city. On 
this side the suburbs of old Delhi extended for a consider- 
able distance. "We know, also, that they were without walls, 
because the Moguls plundered them during their stay, and 
because they were afterwards enclosed by Muhammad 
Tughlak, when they received the separate name of Jah4ii- 
pandh. Inunecliatcly in front of these suburbs, and faci'ng 
towards the enemy, is the old ruined fort of Shfihpur, and 
inside the western half of this fort there still exist the re- 
mains of a large palace and other buildings. This should 
be the site of the celebrated Kasr-B.azdrSut'Cin, or “ Palace 
of One Thousand Pillars,” otherwise Sazdr Mindr, or 
“ thousand minarets,” rvhich Ala-uddin built on the spot 
where he had entrenched himself. 


_ Tlicre is yet one more evidence which I can brinf’’ forward 
ni favour of tbe identification of Sh'i with Sbdhpur° -In the 
Am Akbari it IS related that Shir Shah destroyed the city built 
by Ala-uddin, winch was caUed Siri, and founded aniher.t 
Again, in the Ami^i-i-Malifil it is recorded that Shir Sliah 
pulled down the Knshalc Sabz, or the “ Green Palace,” and 


^ Biigg’s transliilion, I., 354. 
t Gladwin’s ti-anslalion, 11., SC. 
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built a new city. Syad Ahmad repeats the same story, 
adding that the materials of the old fort and palace of Siri 
were used in the construction of the new fort of SJiir-SJiaJi- 
Kol. Prom tliese accounts it is quite certain that Slri 
cannot be identified with the citadel that surrounds the 
Kutb Miliar, for the walls of Siri were iiulled down 
and the materials remored by Shir Shah, while the walls 
of the Kutb Minar Citadel are still standing. And, further, 
it seems almost certain that Shilhpur must be Siri, because- 
of its Ticinity to the new site of Shir Shah’s fort, for it is 
hardly possible to belicTe that the King would have brought 
his building stones from the Kutb Minar, a distance of seven 
miles, when he could have obtained them from Shahpur, 
which is only half the distance. That he did obtain his 
materials from the latter place, and not from the former, may 
be regarded as almost certain, for the very sufficient reason 
that the walls of Sh^hpur have actually been removed, while 
those of the Kutb Citadel are still standing. 

The only evidence in favour of the identification of 
Siri with the Kutb Citadel is the fact which Perishta records, 
that the citadel of old Delhi was ro-buiit by Ala-uddin, and 
the existence near the Kutb Minar of the remains of an 
old Palace, which still' bears this King’s name.''' As the 
historian does not mention the new city of Siri, it would 
seem to have been inferred that the re-bmlcUng of the chadel 
of old Delhi was only a- perverted account of the founding 
of the new city of Siri. I see no reason, however, wliy 
h'erishta’s statement should not be accepted exactly as it 
stands, for, on s um ming up the worhs of Ala-uddin, he 
rccordsf that, during his reign, JSalaccs, Mosques, ITui- 
versities. Baths, Mansolca, Forts, and all hinds of public 
and private buildings seemed to rise as if by magic.” As 
from this account it would appear that Ala-uddin built 
more than one fort,, and founded more than one palace, 
1 see no difficulty in assigning to him ilic huilding of the 
palace near the Kuth Minar, and the rc-lmilding of the 
citadel of old Delhi, as well as the founding of tlic new 
city of Siri and its celebrated Palace of Kasr-JIa::ar-suin/i, 
or “ The Thousand Pillars.” Much stress has been laid upon 
another statement made by Perishta regarding the meeting 

* Acconling to LicuK'nint nnr^i"!' 3raH of the of Li )in'. 

t rrip^'s Irauslatioa, I., * 553 . 
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of Niisrat Shall and Mullu Khan in the Palace of Siri at the 
tonih of Khwaja Knth-nddin Bakhtidr Kaki. But this state- 
ment, and others connected with the confused history of this 
period, only shows that Perishta was not well acquainted 
with the topography of ancient Delhi. Thus he records that 
Mahmud Shah occupied old Delhi, and JSTusrat Shah held 
Wiriizabad, while Siri was in the possession of Mullh Khan 
and other Kohles who professed neutrality. He then relates 
that Mullu made overtures to Nusrat, who came to Siri, when 
a mutual compact was sworn at the tomb of Khwaja Kutb- 
uddin in Siri. But as this tomb is close to the Kutb Minar, 
and within the walls of the citadel of old Delhi, which was 
then held by Mahmud, it would have been impossible for 
Nusrat and Mullu to have met there.^' I would suggest 
that the place of meeting may have been the shrine of the 
famous Saint called Ohirdgh Delhi, or the “ Damp of Delhi, 
which is just outside the south-east comer of Shtlhpur or 
Siri. 

My identification of Siri with Shtlhpur has been con- 
tested by Mr. C. J. Campbell, c. E.f I have now gone over 
the whole subject again very carefully, and I have found the 
most ample, complete, and satisfactory evidence of the 
absolute correctness of my identification. A brief abstract 
of the principal facts is all that need be given in this place : 

Isi. — Whenever Siri is mentioned before Ala-uddin built 
his fort in A. H. 703, it is described as a plain ozitside thecitij 
of Delhi, on which armies encamp. Thus Amir Khusru 
states that the left wing of the army of Eaikubad in A. H- 
687 was encamped at Indrpat, the centre at Siri, and 
the right wing at Tilpat.J Shi was, therefore, just half way 
between Indrpat and Tilpat, which corresponds exactly wdtii 
the position of Shdhpur. 

2>nd . — In A. H. G95, when Ala-uddin, after the murder of 
his uncle, advanced against Delhi, he encamped on the 

of Siri, while his cousin Bukn-uddin Ibrahim stDl held 
Dcllii.§ 


T wo^iia suggest Cint Forirfita may liavo snrstihitefl the name of rahbtiar 
Kiore commonly c-alk-cl UosJmn Zamir for that of lloslain Ckiru'jh, whopc fame tvtm 


t Bengal Ai-iatic Society’s Jounial, ISGO. p. 200. 
X Elliot, III., 52,-. 
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Src?. — 111 A. H. 697, Trlicn Kutliigli Kliivaja advanced 
against DeUii, great anxiety prevailed because the old forti- 
fications ’bad not been kexit in repair. The people crowded 
into the city ; but “ the Sultan marched 02 U of Delhi, with 
great display and pitched his tent in Siri.'^- 

Mh , — On a second invasion of the IVIoguls the Sultan 
again left the city and encamped at Siri, where the superior 
numbers and strength of the enemy compelled him to 
entrench his camp.”t 

5i57i.— After this, says Band, he “built a palace at 
Sh’h He took up his residence there, and made it his 
capital, so that it became a flourishing place. He ordered 
the fort of Delhi to be repaired.” Amir Khusru| also men- 
tions the building of the nem fort of Delhi, and the repairs 
of the old one. Brom Abul Bazl we learn that “ Sultan 
Ala-uddin built another city and a new fort which they called 
SirL”§ 

^Ih . — Ibn Batuta jl says, “jDUr ul Khilafat Siri was a totally 
separate and detached town, situated at such a distance from 
old IDclhi as to neeessitate the construction of the walls of 
Jahan-paurdi, to bring them within a defensive circle ; and 
that the Hauz-i-khtis intervened, in an indirect line, between 
the two localities.” Ibn Batuta was one of the Magistrates 
of Delhi about 30 years after Alau-ddin’s death ; and the 
Hauz-i-lQias still exists to the west of the direct road 
between Shahpur and Kila Bai Pithora, that is, between Siri 
and old Delhi. 

'a H i. — Barni^ states that the fort of Siri was finished 
during the lile-timc of Ala-uddin, and from ilmir Khusru- we 
learn that Mubardk “ ordered the completion of the fort and 
city of Delhi begun by his father (Ala-uddin), that is, Lalkot, 
and Kila Bai Ihthora, wliich the father had ordered to be 
repaired.” 


Banii iu Elliot, III., ICG. 
f Burni in Elliot, lU., 100. 
t Elliot, in., 70. 

^ Tiioniiif-’ ChronieSe^ of lUth.'in Kiinr-:, p. ilSo, noU-. 
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Sth. — Barni describes Siri as a “ spacious and extensive 
plain,” and states that bis uncle, the Kotwal of Delhi, advised 
the EmiDeror to erect a villa at Siri -where he would he able 
to take his hawks and fly them.”'*' 

QtJi . — It is unnecessary to multiply the proofs that Siri 
was not the citadel of old Delhi, which now surrounds the 
Kutb Minar. I will, therefore, close this note with a clear 
and vivid description of Delhi, taken from the autobiography 
of Timur. t “ When my mind was no longer occupied with 
the destruction of the people of Delhi, I took a ride round 
the cities. Siri is a round city. Its buildings are lofty ; they 
are surrounded by fortifications built of stone and brick, and 
they are very strong ; old Delhi also has a similar strong fort, 
but it is larger than that of Siri. Drom the fort of Siri to 
that of old Delhi, which is a considerable distance, there 
runs a strong wall built of stone and cement. The part 
called J ahan-pan4h is situated in the midst of the inhabited 
city. The fortifications of the three cities have 30 gates, 
Jahan-pancih has 13 ■ gates, seven on the south side bearing 
towards the east, and six on the north side b(|^ring towards 
the west. Siri has seven gates, four towards the outside, 
and_ three on the inside towards Jah^n-pan&,h. The 
fortifications of old Delhi have 10 gates, some opening to- 
wards the exterior, and some towards the interior of the 
city.” ^ This extract corroborates the account which I have 
given in the text from Sharaf-ud-din. 


The next monuments in point of time are the grand old 
fort of Tughlakabad, with the tomb of its founder Tughlak 
Shah, and the castle of his son Mahammad, caUed Adilahad, 
and the city named Jahd,n-pan4h. 


The fort of TughlaktlbM may be described,- with toler- 
able accmacy, as a half ..hexagon in shape, with three faces 
ot rather more than three-quarters of a mile in leno-th eacli, 
and a base of one mile and-a-lialf, the whole circuit being only 
one iurlong less than four miles. The fort stands on a rock> 
height, and IS built of massive blocks of stone, so large and 
they must have been quarried on the spot. The 
aigcst stone which I observed measured 11 feet in length 


- Ujor T-i'a'-r h translation in Eengnl jUiatic Society’s Journal, 1SG9, p. 209. 
t ..!al!urat-,-Timuii, in Elliot, 111., .117. ^ 
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liy two feet two inclies and one foot ten inclies in breadtli and 
thickness, and must have weighed rather more than six tons. 
The shorb’faces to the west, north, and east, are protected by 
a deep ditch, and the long face to the south by a large sheet 
of water, which is held up by an embankment at the south- 
east corner. On this side the rock is scarped, and above it 
the main walls rise to a mean height of 4i0 feet, with a 
parapet of seven feet, behind which rises another wall of 15 
feet, the whole height above the low ground being upwards of 
DO feet. In the south-west angle is the citadel, which occupies 
about one-sixth of the area of the fort, and contains the 
ruins of an extensive palace. The ramparts are raised, as 
usual, on a line of domed-rooms, winch rarely communicate 
with each other, and which, no doubt, formed the quarters of 
the troops that garrisoned the fort. The walls slope rapidly 
inwards, even as much as those of Egyptian buildings, llie 
rampart walls are pierced with loop-holes, which serve also to 
give light and air to the soldiers’ quarters. The parapets arc 
pierced with low sloping loop-holes, which command the 
foot of the wall, and are crowned with a line of riide battle- 
ments of solid stone, which are also provided with loop-holes. 
The walls arc built of large iilainly dressed stones, and Ihcro 
is no ornament of any kind. But the vast size, the groat 
siren gib, aud the visible solidity of the whole give to 
Tughlakabad an air of stern and massive grandeiu’ that is 
both striking and impressive. 

The Eort of Tughlakabad has 13 gates, and there are 
three inner gates to the citadel. It contains seven tanks for 
water, besides the imius of several large buildings, as the 
Jilma jMasjid and the Birij j^fandir. The upper part of the 
fort is full of ruined houses, hut the lower part appears as 
if it had never hccii.fully iuhahited. Syad Ahmad stales that 
the fort was commenced in A. B. 1321 and iinished in 
1323, or in the short period of two years. It is admitted by 
all that iho work was completed by Tughlak himself ; and ns 
his reign lasted for onlj" four years, from 1321 to 1325, tlie 
building of the fort must have been pushed forward with 
great vigom*. 

Tlic tine Tomb of Tughlak Shah was built by bis son 
j\riihammad, who is not without suspicion of having caused 
his faiher’s death. In A. B. 130 J, during the reign of 
Ala-uddin, a second army of 1,000 Mogul horse ImrA into 
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tlic Panjab and plundered the country as far as Amrolia, in 
Itobilkband, but they ■were defeated Trith great slaughter by 
Tughlak Khan, who, as a reward for his services, was ap- 
X)ointed Governor of the Panjab. In the following year a 
third Mogul Army of 57,000 horse invaded India and 
ravaged Multan ; but this army was also defeated by Tughlak 
with such tremendous slaughter that it is said only 3,000 
prisoners survived the defeat. Towards the end of the same 
year, a fourth inavsion of Moguls was driven back by the 
same able commander, whose very name at last inspired such 
terror amongst the Moguls that the women made use of it 
to quiet their children ; and whenever a man showed any 
alarm, his companions would ask “ why do you start ? Have 
you seen Tughlak ?” Prom A. D. 1305 to 1321 Ghazi Beg , 
Tughlak was Governor of the Panjdb, residing some times at 
Labor, and some times at Dex3Mpur and Multan. In the Port 
of Multan he built a magnificent tomb for himself^ which 
exists to this day -under the title of Bokn-i-Mam, a name 
derived from Bukn-uddin, a very holy Saint of those days, 
the son of Bah^-uddin Zakaria, more commonly caUecl 
Bah^wal Hak. The people of Mult&n say that Muhammad 
presented the tomb to Kukn-uddin to secure his silence in 
the matter of his father’s death ; but agreeably to another 
version, Tughlak himself had incurred the displeasure of 
Bukn-uddin by an attemx)t to carry off one of his women. The 
angry Saint x)rox)hesied that he would never reach Delhi, 
and accordingly he was killed near Tilpat just as he was 
about to enter Delhi. There may, f)erhax)s, be some truth in 
this^ tradition, as we learn from Ibn Batuta’‘" that Bulcn- 
uddin was the most noted Saint in India, and that his fame 
had extended even to Alexandria. Under any circumstances 
it was politic to conciliate the good-will of this influential 
personage, and the worthy Saint himself was no doubt 
highly gratified "Vidth the magnificence of the gift. In Delhi 
itself the death of Tughlak is attributed to another Saint, 
the famous Kizhm-uddin Auliya, some of whose labourers 
had been seized to work on the walls of Tughlakabad. The 
holy man remonstrated angrily, and his words were conveyed 
to Tughlak then absent in Bengal, who remarked tliat, on 
ins retnrn to Delhi, he would humble the proud Saint. TJie 
tJircat was told to Kizam-uddin, who merely remarked — “ he 

® TK;\cb', PI). 7 — 101. 
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will never return to Dellii.” 'WTien tlie Emperor left Eeng-al 
on liis return to tlie capital tlie Saint was reminded of his 
proj)hecy, , to which he replied ^‘^Eelhi is far oif (Dihli dur 
aslj or J)ihli dur Imi). As the Emjoeror approached nearer 
and nearer, he made the same remark; and even when he had 
reached Afghanpur vidthin four miles of Tughlakahad, >ho 
repeated his former words “ Delhi is far off,” — Tughlak ^ras 
killed at Afghdnpur, and the words of the holy man became 
a proverb, which is still in common use. Kizam-uddin died 
a few years afterwards, and bis tomb was erected at tlic 
expense of Muhammad, out of gratitude, as the people say, 
for his assistance in placing him on the throne. 

I have referred to this earlier tomb of Tughlak, which 
still exists in the fort of Multhn, as it is the oldest building 
that I have seen with the rapidly sloping walls, rrhich form 
the most prominent feature of the Delhi tomb. The Rokn- 
i-alam, hou’‘evcr, is octagonal, with small towers at tlie 
angles, and is, besides, a much larger building, the inside 
diameter being 50 feet, and the outer diameter 76 feet. Dut 
the IMidtiln tomb is built entirely of brick, while the Delhi 
tomb is built throughout of stone, and is ornamented with 
white marble. 

The tomb of Tughlak Shah is situated outside the 
southern wall of Tughlakahad, in the midst of the artificial 
lake already described, and is surrounded by a pentagonal out- 
work, which is connected with the fortress by a causeway 
GOO feet in length, supported on 27 arches. The stern beauty 
and inassivc strength of this tomb have justly elicited the 
folloM'ing warm praises of Mr. Eergusson “ The sloping 
walls and almost Egyptian solidity of this jMausolcum, com- 
bined with the bold and massive towers of the Ibrtifioation 
that surround it, form a picture of a wairior’s tomb un- 
rivalled anywhere.” In this praise I heartily concur, with 
only one reservation in favour of the situation of the l^Inltan 
toDib, wbicb, besides being both larger and loftier, is placed 
on the very lop of the fort close to the norlbern wall. 

In plan the Dcllii tomb is a sqTiarc of oSl feet interior 
and 01-1 foci exterior dimensions. 'J’hc outer walls arc 
feet in lidght to the top of the battlement, uitb a slope of 


* H.uuM'vv^.1. of L— -Jtn. 
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2*333 inclies per foot. At tliis rate tlie wliole slope is 7§ 
feet in 38^- feet. The walls at base are 11-|- feet thict, and 
at top only 1 feet, but the j)rojecting mouldings pf the in- 
terior increase the thickness of wall at the springing of the 
dome to about 6 or 7 feet, or perhaps more, for I had no 
means of making measurements so high up. The diameter 
of the dome is about 31 feet inside and about 11 feet out- 
side, with a height of 20 feet. The whole height of tho 
tomb to the top of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top of tho 
pinnacle about 80 feet. 


Each of the fom* sides has a lofty doorway in the middle, 
21 feet in height, with a pointed horse-shoe arch fretted on 
the outer edge. There is a smaller doorway, only 5 feet 10 
inches in width, but of the same form, in the middle of each 
of the great entrances, the archway being filled with a white 
marble lattice screen of bold pattern. The decoration of the 
exterior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white marble, 
with a few panels of black marble, on the large sloping sur- 
faces of red-stone. The horse-shoe arches are of white mar- 
ble, and a broad band of the same goes comj)letely round tho 
building at the springing of the arches. Another broad band 
of white marble in upright slabs, 1 feet in height, goes all 
round the dome just above its springing. The present effect 
of this mixture of colours is certainly pleasing, but I believe 
that much of its beauty is due to the mellowin O* hand of 
time, which has softened the crude redness of the sand-stone, 
as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The building 
itself is in very good order, but the whole interior of the 
little fort in which it stands is filled with filthy hovels and 
dirty people, and the place reeks with ordure of every 
description. I would strongly recommend that the udiole of 
these hovels should be removed, and the interior of the fort 
cleaned. The people might be located in Tiighlakabad, only 
200 yards to the north, where there are hundreds of domed- 
rooms under the ramparts, all in good repair and quite 
unoccupied. ^ 


• 1 Mausoleum there are three tombs, which are 

said^c tee^f Tughhde Shah and his Queen, and their 

euergctic Com- 
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SOD Jma-Klian, wlio took tlio name of Mnliammad nrlien lie 
ascended tlie tlironc. This Prince was the most accomplished 
of all the.Pathan Sovereigns of India; hut he was also the 
most inhumanly cruel and most madly tyrannical of them all. 
His cruelties were witnessed by his cousin and successor Piriiz 
Tughlak, who adopted one of the most omious expedients 
which the mind of man has ever conceived for obtaining the 
pardon of his tyrannical predecessor. I quote the words of 
Piruz himself, as given by Perishta/^ from the inscriptions on 
the Great Mosque of Piruzabad. I have also taken pains 
to discover the sm’viving relations of all persons who suffi3red 
from the wrath of my late Lord and Master Muhammad ~ 
Tughlak, and, having pensioned and provided for them, 
have caused them to grant their full pardon and forgiveness 
to that Prince in the presence of the holy and learned men 
of this age, whose signatures and seals, as witnesses, are 
affixed to the documents, the whole of wliich, as far as lay 
in my power, have been procured and put into a box, and 
deposited in the vault in which Muhammad Tughlak is en- 
tombed. f This strange device of placing the vouchers in 
the tomb ready for the dead man’s hand to pick u|) at the last 
day is as bold as it is original. It would be interesting to read 
some of these documents, w^hich are, in all probability, still 
quite safe, as all the tombs appear to be in the most perfect 
order. ' ^ 


Another work attributed to Muhammad Tughlak is the 
small detached fort of Adilahad or Muhamviadahad, near 
the south-east corner of Tughlakabad, with which it was 
once connected by a double wall along the causeway wliich 
crosses the mterveniug low ground. This fort is built in the 
same style as Tnghl^abad, but it is a very small place, as the 
extenor hue of works is not more than half a mile in circuit. 

f greatest work of Muhammad Tughlak was the 

fortification of the extensive suburbs of Delhi, lying between 

■' rriggB, I-4Gi “ ~ 

of autoHo8r..phy-« Under the goidanee 

reign of Lte lord and executed iu the 

deprived of a liu.h, no.® Shah, and those who had be® 

be apiieased with gats, so ^ ^ f ^ *'«“ncilod to the late .Sultan 4,1 
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the Hindu fort of Hai J?U7i07'a and the Musalman Citadel 
of Siri. These suburbs had been- plundered by the Lf oguls 
in the early part of the reign of Ala-uddin, and .their un- 
protected state fully justified the vast outlay which the King 
must have incurred upon th^ir defences. The north-west 
wall is 1 1- mile in length, the east wall is 1|- mile, and the 
south wall is 2 miles ; the whole length of the walls being 
just 5 miles, or somewhat more than the circuit of the fort 
of E,ai Pithora. A considerable portion of the south waU 
still exists ; but the east and north-west walls have been 
pulled down, and are now only traceable by their ruins. 
Sharaf-uddin states that Jahdn-pandh had 13 gates, 6 being 
to the north-west and 7 to the south-west. 


Ha^dng now described the seven forts of old Delhi, I will 
complete the account with a detail of the number of gates 
in each of the forts, which together make Tip the total of 
‘^52 gates,” as recorded by the old English traveller William 
Eiuch, and as preserved by the people down to the present 
day in their pithy description of Sdt-Jdla jBdiDcm-Dcmodza 
or “ seven forts and 52 gates.” ' 

- Gates. 

JjtUlcoi of Anatig Pal, towards hai Pithora ... 4 

Fort of Rai Ritkora, and Lidkot outside ... 10 


Total of Hindu Dilli 
Bh'l of Ala-iiddin 
Jahan-puuali of Muliammad 


14 gales. 
7 
13 


Total of Musalmfin Delhi 

Total of old Delhi ... 
Tnghlakabad 
Citadel of ditto 
Addabad 


20 gates. 

O 


O 

o 


34 i^aies. 

o 


Total of Tnghlakabad 
Total number 


18 


52 g.ates. 


of'piri?^^%tSf’^® antiquity are the buildings 


struclimrof"-i'nn,nT ^^SS) to tbc con- 

10 momimcnbTiSr^^ ^vorks, of which ,all but 20 palaces, 
omimcntal pillars, and 5 tombs, may be called works 
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of real i)ulDlic utility. Perhaps the most useful of these 
■works was the canal wliicli lie drew from the west baiilv of 
tlie Jumna to supply his new Capital of Piruzahad wiih 
ivater. This canal, having liecome cho]i:ed from neglect, was 
cleared out hy Ali Mardau Khan in the reign of Slialijuhan 
to fiu’nisli the Mogul’s new Capital with water. Ilaving* 
again become choked, it was once more cleared out and 
improred by the JBritish Government, and it is still llmviiig 
through modern Delhi under the name of the Western 
Jumna Canal. 

But the most extensive work of Piruz was the buildijig 
of the new city of Firuzeibad, with its two jialaces of KnshaJv 
Firuzahad and Kusliak Shikar, Major Bon'is ])as publislicd 
much interesting information regarding this new city from 
the Persian of Skams-i-Sirdj who was contcmjiorary 

with the latter end of this Emperor’s reign. The new city 
was begun in the year A. H. *755, or A. D. 1351. It ex- 
tended from the fort of Indrpat to the Ki'sliak Shikar, or 
liunting palace, a, length of five kos. Kow the distance 
from old Delhi is said to be also five kos, which fixes the 
position of the Kushak Shikar approximately on the low range 
of hills to the north-west of the modern ShabjnhunabAd. 
But the exact position is absolutely delcrmincd by the men- 
tion that the second stone pillar from klirat was creeled 
within the precincts of the palace, as the stone pillar is no^\’• 
lying in five pieces on the top of the hill dose to Hindu 
ilao’s house. Shams-i-S/raJ adds that the whole distance 
from Indrpat to the Kushak Shikar was occupied by stonc- 
houscs, mosques, and bazars, but as the limits noted above 
itrcludc the whole of the modern Shalijabanabad, ir is very 
improbable that the entire space was actually occupied, 1 1 
b's certain, however, that some considerable portion of the 
site of Shahjahauabild was well populated as the Juila Jluyid, 
which was built in Phaiz’s reign, is situated at some distance 
within the Turkoman Gate of the present city. Bat even if 
thinly inhabited, the population of Piruzabad could not liave 
been less than that of Shabjahunubjd, as it va.s jnojo tii.-m 
double its size. The nnmhcr of inhahiinnts wouhl, thcrc.'''-3t\ 
liavc been about 150,000 ; and if wc add 100,000 num.' tor 
the popiilaiion of old Dcllii, the totid number of inlinbii ini'- 
ill the Indian Metropolis during the ivian of I'iru/ iihz.h 
must liavo amounted to one quarter of a million. 
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The palace of Tiruzahad, 'whicli formed also tlie citadel 
of the new city, was strongly fortified with massive stone 
walls and towers of more than Egyptian slope. One of the 
gateways, which still exists, between the well known Ldl 
X)arwdza and Ehnz Shakes Pillar, is a fine specimen of this 
•hold, hut rude, architecture, I believe, however, that we 
now see these old buildings under very favourable circum- 
stances, as time has most effectually stripped off all the 
flaring and gaudily coloured plaster which the taste of those 
days so much delighted in. I found it impossible to trace 
the exact size oif shape of Eiruz Shah’s Citadel, as many of 
the parts in the best preservation appear to me to he of 
decidedly later date. Thus the K4buli Gate or Ldl Ltirwdza^ 
as it is now called from its red colour, is of quite a different 
style of architecture, and belongs, as I believe, to the time 
of Shir Shah of whose city it formed the northern or Kabul 
Gate. Prom what I was able to trace, my opinion is that 
Ehuz Shah’s palace was much smaller than the palace of 
Shahjahiin in the modern city. 

A characteristic and favourable specimen of the archi- 
tecture of this age is the ILdla Ifasjid, or “ Black Mosque,” 
which is situated inside the present city, at a short distance 
from the Turkoman Gate. A detailed account of this building 
has been published by Messrs, Bends and Cope.’" According 
to these authors, the original name was most probably the 
Kaldn Masjid or “ Great Mosque.” This is no doubt 
correct, as, when I first visited this Mosque in Eebruaiy 1838, 
the jjcople in charge called it by that name. The common 
name, however, is the Kdla Masjid. But I am quite 
satisfied that this could not have been the original name, as 
the taste of those days would most assuredly have covered 
the whole building with a coating of coloured plaster. The 
present name of Kola Masjid could not therefore have been 
given to it until most of the plaster had fallen off, and the 
bare walls of dark-grey quartzose sand-stone had become 
visible. 

JicryVeZ is a single room Vl feet in length. by 
11 feet in breadth, with two rows of four pillars each down the 
centre, and one row of coupled pillars along the front. Those 
columns chindc the whole area into 15 squares, each of which 


® Bengal A-yalic Society’s Journal, 18W, p. G77. 
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is covered "by a small dome, tlie cenlral dome Leing somevliai 
biglier tlian the others. The vraUs are six feet thick, with 
three oxionings at each end, closed by massive red stone 
lattice-work. In front of the building there is a small open 
quadrangle, of the same dimensions as the interior of the 
Mosque, and on three sides of the quadrangle there are clois- • 
ters which are continued roimd the Mosque itself. The whole 
is enclosed by an outer wall 6 feet thick, which forms an 
oblong block of building 14i0 feet in length by 120 feet in 
breadth. On the outside the building consists of two storeys, 
the middle of the lower storey being a solid mass, which forms 
the floor of the Masjid. The four faces of the lower storey 
have two rows of small rooms, which arc now rented to i)etty 
shop-keepers. This is the invariable practice at present, and 
was, no doubt, the same in the time of Tiruz, as the money 
thus obtained always formed the principal revenue, and even- 
tually became the only income of the attendants of a Mosque. 
The lower storey is 28 feet in height, and the upper storey to 
the top of the battlements is 38 feet, making a total height 
of 60 feet. The four angles arc supported by small round 
towers^ with sloping walls as plain and bare as the rest of 
the building. The entrance to the upper storey is reached by 
a steep flight of steps, at the head of which, but outside the 
general mass of building, is a domed ante-room of small 
dimensions. The walls of theui)per storey arc pierced with a 
row of arched openings which correspond in number and size 
with the doorways of the lower storey. These were once 
flllcd with bold strong lattice-work, but many of them have 
been built up. The plain but massive appearance of the walls 
is highly suggestive of strength and solidity, which is fully 
borne out by the excellent state of preservation of this old 
building after a lapse of nearly flve centuries. 

The small fort of Indrpai, or 2?i(runa Kilah, was repaired 
by the lilmperor Mumayim in A. II. 910, or A. D. 1533, 
and rc-named by him JJin-pandh ; but the now name is never 
used, except by pedantic or bigotted l\Iuhammadans. 'Within 
a few years, or about A. D. 1510 the works were much si rength- 
cned by Shb' Shah^ who made Indrput the Citadel of his now 
city under the name of SJnrgarh, by which it is no^\' very 
generally known, although JCilah, or the old 

is iierluqis the most common appellation. The lofi.y ma'^sivc 
towers iuul solid walls of this fort were si rengilieucd by a ditch 
which once commmiicatcd with the Jumna. Slthgarh is. 
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lioTvever, "but a small place wlien compared Tviili tlie mighty 
fortresses of Hai JPUliora, Siri, and TuglilaJcahad, tlic whole 
circuit of its walls being only one mile and one furlong. In 
shape it is almost rectangular, being 3 furlongs in length by 
furlongs in breadth. The fort had four gates, one in the 
middle of each face, of which the south-west gate alone is 
now open. The interior is almost filled with Native huts ; 
but towering above these hovels are two fine remains of for- 
mer days, a handsome massive Mosque, generally known as 
the KUa-Kona Masjid, and a lofty octagonal building, which 
is still called Shir Mandh\ or “ Shir’s Palace.” The front of 
the J\£osque has five horse-shoe arches, and is decorated 
with blue tiles and marble. The roof is formed of low flat- 
tened dohies. It was built by Shir Shah in A. H, 948, or 
A. ' D. 1541, and is the finest existing specimen of the 
architecture of the Afghan period. 

The new city of Shir Shah called Delhi Shirshah ex- 
tended from the neighbourhood of Hnmdynn’s tomb on the 
south to Piruz Shah’s Kotila on the north, near which there 
still exists a fine massive gateway, which was the Kdhidi 
Darimza of the new city. It is now, however, always called 
the Ldl Daricdza or “rod gate.” ’William Pinch, who 
entered Delhi from the j^.gra side on 16th January IGll, 
describes the city as being two Jeos in length from gate to 
gate, “ surrounded by a wall which has been strong, but is 
now ruinous.” The value of Pinch’s Jeos is determined at 
rather more than 1-| mile, by his mention that the hunting 
seat or mole (that is, Mahal of Piruz Shah) was two ho8 
from the city. Prom the Ldl Dariodza to the ruins of the 
Kushak Shikar, the distance is 3;} miles, and from the same 
point to Humayun’s tomb the distance is exactly 3 miles. 
But as Purchas, on the authority of other Bnglish travellers, 
stales that Hmnilynn’s tomb was in the city of Shir Shah 
Salim, the south gate of the city must have been some-^rlicro 
beyond the tomb. The distance, however, could not have 
been great, as Pinch mentions that “ a short way from Deflii 
is a stone bridge of 11 arches,” _ which is clearly the long 
massive bridge of 11 arches, that is now called Lara Fid or 
the “ Great Bridge.”- The south gate of Sliir Shah’s cily 


1 ^- 1 . ■ ' I 'mi - Vahih, or the “1-2 thal the 

ynU.' v.i i IjnilL J)1 A, II. 30_1 Hindi bug-ni on 231(1 Fobiniiry 1012. IluL Uicio i-, Jirulnljly 
- .m oi (rt!(-J(.;ivni lai-. a.ilc, vAiid), Itbink, diouWljc; A II. 1020, or A. V. 1011. 

^ ® 1011, orpiovwly 1012, nccouli.j-; to our 
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mnst therefore hare heen somewhere hetween the Bara Bid 
and Humayun’s tomb. Tlic cast wall of the city is deter- 
mined by the line of the high bank of the Juninaj which 
formerly ran due south from Pirua Shah’s Kotila towards 
Humayun’s tomb. On the west the boundary line of the 
city can be traced along^ the bank of a torrent bed, which 
runs southward from the Ajmer Gate of Shahjahanabad, and 
parallel to the old course of the Jumna, at a distance of 
rather more than 1 mile. The whole circuit of tlic city walls 
was therefore close upon 9 miles, or nearly double that of the 
modern Shahjahandbad. 

The small fort of Salimgarli was built by SJudi, 

the son of Shir Shah, in A. H. 953, or A. D. 15-16. It is 
situated at the north end of Shahjfihan’s Palace, after the 
building of which it was used only as a state prison. It is 
not quite one quarter of a mile in length, and the whole circuit 
of its walls is only of three quarters of a mile. It stands 
on an island close to the west bank of the rircr, and ndth 
its loftly towers and massive walls, forms a most picturesque 
object from the opposite side of the Jumna. A bridge of 
five arches was built in front of the South Gate by Jahangir, 
after whom iho name of the place was chauged to Ninr/nrh 
according to Syad Ahmad. But the old name of Salimgarh has 
prevailed, and is the only one that I have ever hoard used 
by the people, either educated or uneducated. 

. The tomb of Humayun is too well known to 3iccd any 
detailed description, unless illustrated by pictorial represen- 
tations, which will more appropriately accompany my pro- 
posed account of klogul architectiu-e. It was built afier 
the Emperor’s death i)i A. H. 962, or A. 11. 1551, by his 
widow Uaji Begam. It is therefore the earliest speeimen of 
the architecture of the Mogul djmasty. The exterior form 
of the main body of the to"mb is a square with tlie corners 
cut off, on an octagon with four long and four short faces, 
and each of the short faces forms one side of the four 
octagonal corner towers. The dome is built entirely of wliiie 
marble, the rest of the building being of red stand-stone, 
until inlaid ornaments of white jxiarhlc. In this tomb we 
see towers attached to the four angles of the main build- 
ing. It is true that these towers arc very stout and massive, 
Imt. they form an important innovation in the 3Iuhannnadau 
arohitocturc of Northern India, which was gradually improved 
and developed, until it culmmatcd in the graccfid . Minars of 
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the Taj MahaL The mterrening links are, lsi5, the one-storeyec 
tourers of Itimacl-uddaolah’s tomb at Agra ; 27id, the tT70 
storeyed Minars of the gateway of Akhar’s tomb at §ikandra 
and 3rd, the three-storeyed octagonal Idinars of jahangh’i 
tomb at Labor. In all these specimens the Minars an 
attached to the main building, as in the original example o 
HnmS,yun’s tomb. Bnt in the T^j Mahal the Minars ar( 
j)laced at the fom' angles of the square terrace or plinth, or 
which the tomb is raised, an arrangement which was prO' 
bably coined from the position of the four corner towers oi 
the i)latform of Shir Shah’s tomb at Sassarain. Anothci 
innovation observable in this tomb is the narrow-neckec 
dome, which was afterwards adopted in all the Mogh 
buildings. 

The citadel or palace of Shajahamlbad was begun by the 
Emperor Shahjiihan in the year A. H. 1048, or A. E. 1638, 
but the new city was not commenced until 10 years later. 
The circuit of the walls of the citadel is 1^ mile, or just the 
same as that of the old citadel of Tughlakabad ; but the nev' 
city is considerably larger than either TiighlaJcabad or Jdcci 
JPitliora’s Eort, the circuit of its walls being 6-|- miles. The 
citadel has two gates, named the Lahor and Delhi Gates. The 
city has twelve gates, which are named as follows, beginning 
from tlic north-east gate near Salim garh, which is now called 
the Calcutta Gate, because it leads to the bridge-of-boats 
over the Jumna on the line of the high road to Calcutta : 

1. Calcutta Gate to north-east. 

2. Nigambad Gate to north-east. 

3. Kashmir Gate to north. 

4. klori Gate to north. 

5. Kabul Gate to west. 

G. Lahor Gate to west. 

7. Earash Khana to south-west. 

8. Ajmer Gate to south-west. 

9. Turkoman Gate to south. 

10. Delhi Gate to south.. ^ 

11. Khyrati Gate to east. 

12. Kajghat to east on river face. 

The original round towers of the city defences were 
much enlarged and altered into angular bastions by the 
J3ri(ish Government caily in tlio lorescnt century, and at the 
same time a regular glacis was formed all romid the land faces 
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of ilie forlress. These new works added considerably to the 
strength of the fortilicationSj as wc found, to our cos^ in tlie 
mutiny of 1857. The two principal streets, foi’miug nearly 
a right angle, ran from the Labor and Delhi Gates of the 
Citadel to the Labor and Delhi Gates of the city. The two 
principal buildings in the city are the J6.ma Mas] id and the 
Zinat Masjid, The former was built by Shahj£ihan in A. D. 
1018, and is one of the largest and finest Mosques in India. 
The later was built by 2jlnai-im-mssa, the daughter of 
Aurangzib, in A. D. 1710, and is a favorable specimen of the 
later style of Mogul architectm’e. Doth of these buildings 
will bo described more fully hereafter in my proposed histori- 
cal account of the Muhammadan architecture of Northern 
India. 

The Citadel of Shahjaha.n5,had, which contained the 
Emperor’s palace, and the two celebrated open halls or courts 
called the Deiodn-i-dm and the Deiochi-i-lcJius, is too well 
known to require any description in this j)lace ; but it will 
be duly considered hereafter in my account of the archi- 
tecture of Shahjahau’s reign, I will, therefore, confine my 
remarks at present to the short account of the two life-size 
statues of elephants and their riders that have lately been 
discovered, and which, as we learn from Thevenot and 
Dernier, once stood outside the Delhi Gate of the Citadel. 

The earliest notice is that by Bernier in his description 
of Delhi, written on 1st July 1G63 : “ I find nothing re- 

markable at the entry (of the iialaco), but two great elephants 
of stone, which arc on the two sides of one of the gates. 
Upon one of them is the statue of Jamel, the famous Baja 
of Chitor, and upon the other that of Datta, his brother, 
'fhese arc those two gallant men that, together with their 
mother, w'ho was yet braver than they, cut out so much work 
for JHcldiar, and who in the sieges of towns, which they 
maintained against him, gave such extraordinary j)roofs of 
their generosity, that at Icngththey would rather be Idllcd in 
the out-falls with their mother than submit : and for Ibis 
gallantry it is thai even their cncnucs thought them worthy 
to have these statues erected for them. Tliesc t^vo £rreat 
elephants, together with the two resolute men sitting on them, 
do, at the first entry into this fortress, make an impression 
of 1 know not what greatness and awful terror.” TJicvciiol. 
who was at Delhi iu iOGT, coiToboralcs JJcrnic/s account of 
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tliese statues ; "but as lie knew tliat Bernier intended to pub- 
lish a description, of Delhij he merely notices the principal 
objects, of which the first are, “ the two eleiihants at the 
entry which carry two war7'iors’’ 

The next reference that I haye been able to find is by 
Lieutenant Lranklin, who yisited Delhi in 1793. Stimulated 
by Bernier’s account, he made enquiries after the statues, and , 
was informed that they were remoyed by order of Aiu’angzib 
as sayoring too much of idolatry, and he enclosed the place 
where they stood with a screen of red stone, which has dis- 
figured the entrance of the palace;”*' 

The romantic account of Bernier did not escape the 
notice of the enthusiastic historian of the Bajputs, who, after 
quoting the passage giyen aboye, adds,t that the conqueror 
of Chitor eyinced an exalted sense, not only of the yalue of his 
conquest, but of the merits of his foes, in erecting statues 
to the names of Jaymal and J?aUa at the most conspicuous 
entrance of his iialace at Delhi.” Brom Colonel Tod also we 
learn that Jaymal was a JSfeiHiija BdtJior of Bednor, and that 
J?aUa was the Chief of the Jagdioat Sisodiyas of Salfimbra, 
both being feudatories of Udaypur. Their names, he says, 
are as household words inseparable in Mewtlr, and will be 
honoured while the Bajput retains a shred of his inheritance, 
or a spark of his ancient recollections.” On Akbar’s 
advance to Chitor, the spiritless Bana Dday Sing retired to 
the western jungles, and the defence of the capital of the 
Sisodyas was left to the Bathor Governor Jaymal. But the 
warlike spirit of the ►Sisodiyas was roused by the mother of 
the young Chief of Salumbra, who "commanded him to put 
on the saffron robe and to die for Chitor.” Patta was then 
only sixteen years old, and had lately married ; but to eheck 
any compu7iotious reluctance which he might feel in leaving 
his bride, the heroic mother armed the young wife as well as 

descended the rock, and the defenders 
ot Chitor saw her fall, fighting by the side of her Amazonian 
mother. ihc siege still continiied, but without making any 
progress, when, through some unfortunate delay in the 
^ springing of one of them mines, the assailants suffered a 
severe loss, and fled in disorder to their camp. The operations 


* Aualic lleicnrchcs, 
t 1—328. 
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of- ilio siogc lihd noAY to Ije re-conimGiiccd, when a lucky 
sliot dGiinved the Hajputs of their leader. Other roiues,” 
says 37eris]ita,^'' “ were directed to he constructed, and as the 
works were in progress, the King while in ’ the batteries 
observed the Governor of the place, superintending 

the rcjiairs of the breaches, and giving his orders by torch- 
light. Akbar, seizing a matchlock from one of his atten- 
dants, fired at him, and was so fortunate as to lodge the ball 
in daymal’s forehead. The spirit of the besieged fell with 
their Governor, and, in then* disj)ah*, they performed the 
ceremony of the Johar, and putting their Avives and children 
to dcatli, burned them with the corpse of their Chief on a 
ftirieinl xdie.” AJcijar then entered the fort, and after a 
slight opposition, the ca^ntal of the Sisodiyas, for the third 
time, was in the hands of the Musalmans. 

It remains now to consider the value of the evidence 
recorded in the above statements. In the first place, then, 
Avith respect to the statues, I feel quite satisfied with the 
testimony of Bernier. As the physician and companion of 
Ddnishmancl Khan, a highly resx)ectablc nobleman of 
Aurangzib’s Ooiu’t, he was most in the favorable jDosition for 
obtaining accurate information regarding the history of Akbar 
and his successors. I accept, therefore, ivithout any 
hesiiaiion, the account of Bernier that the s(aiucs were 
those of Jaymal and 3?atta, the Iaad Rajput heroes Avho 
defended Chitor against Akbar. Both .statues as I liavc 
already pointed out, arc those of Hindus, as their dresses 
open over the right breast. Admitting this much, I am lik'c- 
wisc prepared to allow that the two statues must have been 
made by Akbar, as is also stated by Bernier. But, as the 
building of Shahjahaufibad was not begun until seventy 
years after the siege of Ohitor, it is absolutely certain that 
Akbar could not have erected the statues in front of the gate 
of the Delhi Palace, where they were seen by Bernier and 
’i'hcvcnot. What, then, was their original site ? This I hc- 
licvc to haA'C been the fort of Agra iu front of the river gale. 

In his account of the city of Agra, Ahiil 3?az],i' the 
3r.inister of Akhar, states that ‘TIis IMajc.sty has erected a fort 
of red stone, the like of which no traveller has ever beheld.-’ 

Un.'r--, n—cni. 

•I' Aju 
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A-t tlie eastern gate are carved in stone two elepliants with 
their riders, of exquisite workmanship.” The eastern gate 
of the fort of Agra is the river gate, ^in front of which the 
two statues most probably remained undisturbed until the 
reign of Shahj4h4n, who, as I presume, must have removed 
them to Delhi to adorn his new capital of Shahjahau&bjld. 
It is scarcely possible that J ahangir could have removed them 
to Delhi ; but, if he did so, they would have been placed in 
front of the gate of Salimgarh, to which he added a bridge, 
at the same time changing the name of the place to NurgarJi^ 
after his own title of Nur-uddin. 


I have been disappointed in not finding any mention 
of these elephant statues in the accounts of our early English 
travellers. Captain Hawkins and William Einch both visited 
Agra in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The former 
attended the Hoyal Darbar in the Agra Port regularly for 
two years, and describes minutely the King’s daily occupa- 
tions, which, according to William Einch, included the wit- 
nessing of animal fights on every day except Sunday and of 
executions on every Tuesday. Both the fights and the execu- 
tions took place in a courtyard, or out- work, in front of tlio 
river gate. This gate is described by Einch as follows : “ The 

fourth gate is to the river called the Dursane (JDarsdn I>ar- 
touza, or “ Gate of Sights”) leading to a fair court, extending 
along the river, where the King looks out every morning at , 
sunrising.®' ® Bight under this i)lace is a kind of scaffold, on 
which the Koblcs stand,® ® Here, likewise, the King comes 
every day at noon to see the Timidsha (shows) or 'fighting 
with elephants, lions, and buffaloes, and killing of deer by 
leopards.® ® Tkicsdays are peculiarly the days of blood, both 
for fighting beasts and killing men, as on that day the King 
sits in judgment, and sees it put in execution.” I can only 
account for the silence of Einch and Hawkins by supposing 
that they had_ never seen these two remarkable elephants 
with their warrior riders.' This, indeed, is likely enough, for 
the principal gate near the city, by which they would have 
entered the fort, is on the western side, and unless they had 
passed right through the fort, they could not possibly have 
seen the statues. There was formerly no road along the 
hank oi the river, and no one would think of passing in that 
direction- nuthout some special reason. Ko doubt the statues 
iniglit have been seen from the opposite bank of the river, 
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but as our trayellcrs had no call to go there, they probably 
never -went. Both 'of them came to Agra from Surat, and 
approached the fort on the south side; and Finch left Agra by 
the Delhi Dead via Mathm’a, without crossing the river, while 
Dawldns returned to Surat. Had Finch seen the statues, 
I feel satisfied that he would have mentioned them, os he 
takes notice of the elephant statue in front of the Udthi 
JPaur, or “Elephant Gate,” of the Gwalior Fort. 

'With regard to Akbar’s object in setting up these 
statues, I difier altogether from Bernier and Tod. Spealdng 
of the heroes Jaymal and J?aUa, the former says that “ even 
their enemies thought them worthy to have these statues 
erected to them.” This is somewhat amplified by Tod, wdio 
says that Akbar “ evinced an exalted sense, not only of the 
value of his conquest, but of the merits of liis foes in 
erecting statues to the names of Jaymal and Patta.” Here 
we see that both Bernier and Tod were of opinion that these 
statues were erected by Akbar in honom' of his enemies, tlic 
two Bajimt heroes of Chitor. But when we remember that 
Akbar prided himself on ha'^'ing killed Jaymal with his own 
hand ; that he gave the name of Diiriisi Anddz, or “ true- 
sliootor,” to his matchlock, and that both his Minister Abul 
Fazl and his son Jahangir make much boasting of the 
Emperor’s lucky shot, the more natural conclusion is that the 
statues were erected in honour of Akbar liiiusclf. Had they 
been set up in honour of his gallant foes, the fact would 
most assuredly have been commemorated in their loudest 
voice by the *Ilajput bards ; but so far was this from being 
the ease, that Colonel Tod was entirely indebted to Bernier 
for his knowledge of tlieh existence. 

Again, when I remember that the same Akbar assumed 
the title of Ghdzi (or warrior for the faith) after jnitting to 
death with his own hand in cold blood his able, gallant, and 
wounded antagonist I cannot believe that he would 

aftcrwvards erect statues iu honour of any infidel Hindus, 
however noble in blood, or gallant in tlie field. B'hcn I 
recollect, also, the position that the statues occupied, one on 
each side of the eastern gateway of the Agra fori, I cannot 
help reeling that they kood, like the two liorsemcn at. the 
gate of the Horse Guards iu Dondon, as sentinels at the gate 
of’ their im])crial foe, to do honour to their conqueror. 
Admilfing his view to he correct-, I can undcrstaml wliy 
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Slialijalian remoyed them to Dellh to occupy the same position 
at the gate of his' new citadel. Under the same view I can 
also understand why they were spared for a time hy the higotted 
Aurangzih. On the other hand, if we suppose with Eernier 
and Tod that the statues were set up in honour of the two 
llajput warriors, then: re-erection hy Shabjahan is to me quite 
incomprehensible. 

But the question of Akbar’s intention, whether it was to 
do honour to his foes or to himself, is one of comparatively 
little moment. To us the statues are simply valuable as works 
of art, as they are, perhaps, the only portrait statues that 
have been executed in India for many centimes. They are 
made of red sand-stone, and are of life-size, while the huge 
elephants on which they sit are of black marble, and the hous- 
ings are decorated with white and yellow marbles. On these 
grounds I conclude that the dresses and turbans of the 
llajput Chiefs were coloured, ivhile the faces and hands were 
most probably left of the natural redish brown colour of the 
sand-stone. When set ux^ again in the Delhi G arden, I have 
no doubt that they will command as much attention and ad- 
miration from our own countrymen as they did two hundred 
years ago from the enthusiastic frenchman Bernier. 


There are many other remains at .Delhi that arc both 
beautiful and interesting, but as their age and origin are well 
known, they will naturally form a x>art of my 
account of the Muhammadan architecture of ISTorthcrn India. 
Such are the Zinat Ilasjid, more commonly called the K^idri 
or “ Maiden’s Mosque,” because built by Zinat-un- 
nissa, the virgin daughter of Aurangzih the Kashmiri 
Mas j id, and the Begam Masjicl in’ the city, and the tombs of 
Jahdudrd Begam and Zib-un-nissa, the sister and daughter of 
Anrangzib, outside the city. I will only notice here a grave 
mistake made by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie in her account , of the 
epitaph on JahdndrCCs tomb. The marginal inscription 
records the name of “the j)erishable Dakir, dm Begam, 
the daughter of ShahjAhan, and the disciple of the saints of 
Qhht^ A. H. 1094 (or A. D. 1GS2).” The holy men here 
moiilioncd arc the Muhammadan saints of the well knoAvn 
lamily of Chisti, of 'whom famous ■^•shrines exist at Ajmer, 




rhe iKive a tir-ditiAh Zin.it-im-nL- 

Olid it iu building tlii'j Mos'idi’ 


■rt dcnundc'd Ihe aniouiit of her dowry 
•, iiiatcr.d of iiianyiii^. 
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3?atelipm’ — Sikri, Tliaiiesar, and KasAr. This notorious 
lluhammadan name is changed by Mrs. Mackenzie as follows : 
‘'the Immblej the transitory Jah^naiA was a disciple of the 
holy men of Christ, supposed to be Roman Priests.”^-' 
Jah^naiA was the builder of the J4ma Masjid at Agra, and 
has always been considered a most devout follower of 
]\Iuhammad, Her name is still held in much veneration 
in Delhi for her numerous charities. 


II. MATHURA. 

In the Brahmanical city of Mathura, in A. D. 634, the 
temples of the gods were reckoned by Hwen Thsang at five 
only, while the Buddhist monasteries amounted to 20, with 
2,000 resident monks. The number of Stiijpas and other 
Buddhist monuments was also very great, there being no less 
than seven towers, containing relics of the principal disciples 
of Buddha. The King and his ministers were zealous Bud- 
dhists, and the three great fasts of the year were celebrated 
with much pomp and ceremony, at which times the people 
flocked eagerly to make their offerings to the holy Sttiioas 
containing the relics of Buddha’s disciples. Each of them, 
says Hwen Thsang, paid a special visit to the statue of the 
JBodhistOiWCL whom he regarded as the founder of his own 
school. Thus the followers of the jd.hidli<jbrm,ci, or transcen- 
dental doctrines made their offerings to Sdrijntira ; they who 
practised Samddhi or meditation, to Mtcdgala^nitra ; the 
followers of the Scmtrcmtilcas, or aphorisms, to J?tirva Mai- 
ireyuni J?uira ; they who adhered to the Vinayci, or disci- 
pline, to Ujpdli; the BhiksJmnis or Huns, to Ananta; the 
Amipdscmipannas, or novices, \,o'Jldlmla (the BGn.o^ Budhia); 
and they who studied the Mahay ana, or “ Greater means of 
advancement,” to the great Bodhisatwa Manj^i Sri or 
AvadohUesioara, who plays such a conspicuous part in later 
Buddhism. But notwithstanding this apparently flourishing 
condition of Buddhism, it is certain that the zeal of the 
people of Mathura must have lessened considerably since 
A. D. 400, when Ea Hian reckoned the body of monks in 


- \ city of tlie Great Slogal, 2nd edition, p. 51. I presume tliat this curious* 

misfako is due to the_ English priiiter’a.COTTeetio» of Sir W. Slecman’s translation, Ramble.s, 
11 ., 2 / u, \\ uoro O/insl is an endent misprint for CJiist, as Sleeman ivas a good scholar. It i,s 
cmious Oiat the same msertiotr of the letter r is made in this name in the travels of another 
l.ady, TourinUpporlroviuces of Hindnstin by A, D,” -ivhero she speaks, or is m.ado to 
bpcal. by the English compositor, of “the Mausoleum of Cla-istic at Futtcypoor Siccra.” 
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tlie 20 monasteries to be 3,000, or just one-balf more tbau 
tbeir number at the time of Hwon Thsang’s visit iu A. D. 
631-.- 

!Fa Hiau and bis companions baited at Matbnra for a 
whole month, dnruig which time “ the clergy held a great 
assembly and discoursed ui)on the law.” After the meeting 
they proceeded to the Stitjm of Sdrijputra, to which they 
made an offering of all sorts of perfumes, and before which 
they kept lamps burning the whole night. Hwen Thsang 
describes these processions as carrying flying steamers and 
stately parasols, while the mists of perfumes and the showers 
of flowers darkened the sun and moon ! I can easily realize 
the pomp and glittering show of these ceremonies from the 
similar scenes which I have witnessed in Barma. I have seen 
steamers from 100 to 200 feet in length carried in proces- 
sions, and afterwards suspended from i)iilars or holy trees. I 
have beheld hundreds of gorgeous parasols of gold and silver 
brocade flashing in the sun ; and I have witnessed the burning 
of thousands of candles day after day before the great Stiqja 
of Shwe-Dagon at Rangoon, which is devoutly believed to 
contain eight hairs of Buddha. Before this sacred tower, I 
have seen flowers and fruits offered by thousands of people, 
until ^ they formed large, heaps around it, while thousands of 
votaries still came thronging in with their offerings of candles, 
and gold leaf, and little flags, with plantains and rice, and 
flowers of all kinds. 


Rrom these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims it would 
appear that the Buddhist establishments at Mathura must 
have been of considerable importance, and this conclusion is 
fully borne out by the number and interest of the recent 
discoveries. Contrary to his usual practice, Hwen Thsang 
has unfortunately given us but few details regarding the 
monasteries and temples of Mathura. This is ''{|io more to 
be regretted, as we now know that one of the; monasteries 

■was established by the great Indo-Scythian King Bhivislilmi 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and that one of the 
stone statues, judging by the size of its hand, cduld not have 
been less than 20 feet in height. 4 v 

... place described by Hwen Thsang is a monastery 

situated on a mound, at G or G li^ or about one mile, to the 


t-i- la liian,” C. XVI; aiKlJulicit’fi Ilweii TlT.aug, 207. 
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cast oi' iliG city. Cells TTcrc formed in llie sides of llic 
mound, wliicli was approaclied tlirougk a hollow, and in the 
midst was a Slupcc containing the nails of Buddha. This 
monastery is said to have been huilt by the holy JJpagiipia, 
Avho, as we learn from one of the legends of JPcitaU Fiiira, 
was a contemporary of Asoba. The nails and beard of the 
holy man were still preserved. 

On another mound to* the north of this monastery, there 
was a cave containing a stone chamber, 20 feet high and 30 
feet long, which ^sras full of bamboo spikes only four inches 
in length. These sx^ikes represented the number of husbands 
and them wives who had been converted by Vpagiipta. 


At 24i or 25 or just four miles to the south-east of 
the stone chamber, there was a large dry tank, with a Sttqja 
on its bank, which marked the spot where Buddha was said to 
have taken exercise. On this spot also, according to the 
local legends, a monkey had offered honey to Buddha, which 
the teacher graciously accepted and directed that it should be 
mixed with water and given to the monks. The glad monkey 
made a udld bound, and fell into the tanlc and died ; but 
owing to the XJowerful influence of his good act, he became 
a man in his next birth. 


In a forest at a short distance to the north of the tank 
tlicrc was another hoh'- spot, where the four previous Buddhas 
■were said to have taken exercise ; and all round it there were 
numerous Sit(pas^ which marked the xdaccs wlierc no less 
than 1,250 arliais, or holy men, including Suripnira^ Mudgu- 
lapulra, and others, used to sit in meditation. But besides 
iliosc, there were several other Siiqms on the spots where 
33uddha at different times had c.xiilaiucd the law. 

The two XJi'hieipal sites described by Hwcn Tlisang can, 
I think, be fixed with tolerable certainty, namely, that of 
the famous Tlpognplo. monastery, and that of the monkey’s 
offering. The first is said to he at 5 or G Yf, or just one mile, 
to the cast ol' the city; hut as an eastern direction would 
take us to the* low groimd, on the ojixiosite hank of the 
dumna, where no ruins now exist, 1 feel <xidtc satislied tliat 
wc .should rend iCi?.'.*/ -instead of cod. This change is rendered 
almost certain hy the discovery of numerous Buddhist 
remains inside tl^e great squai'cot’ the 7v’’c//Vf,,%v]iich is ju^t one, 
mile to the westward of the old fort of iMutliiira. But it h 
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rendered quite certain by the more recent discovery of very 
important Buddhist remains and old inscriptions in a mound 
beside a tcmJc which is situated just three miles to the south- 
east of the Katra mound. This tank mound I take to be the 
place where Buddha was said to have taken exercise, and 
where the monkey made his offering of honey. The direction 
is precisely the same, and the distance agrees also as well as 
can be made out from Hwen Thsang’s statements. He gives 
the distance as four miles from the stone chamber, which was 
at some unstated, but certainly short, distance to the north 
of the Uxmgupta monastery. The nearest mounds are about 
liaK a mile to the north of the Katra, which will make the 
whole distance 3^- miles, if measured in a direct line by the 
British road, which iDasses outside the city, but which will 
be fully four miles if measured by the old road, w’^hich goes 
through the city. Had the Chinese pilgrim given ns the 
name of the monastery built by XJjpaguxota, w^e might, perhaps, 
have obtained some abs'olutc j)roof of its identity with the 
site of the Katra ; but I believe that the very strong reasons 
which I have just before given are amply sufficient to fix 
the site of the Uxpaguj}ta monastery at the present Kaira.^ 


There are a great number of lofty earthen mounds 
•around Mathiua which are covered with fragments of stone 
•and brick. Nothing, however, is known about them, al- 
though every one of them has a separate name. The 
numerous fragments of stone which are found upon them show 
that they are not old brick-ldlns, as might have been supposed 
from their vicinity to the city. Apparently, they arc 
natural mounds such as are found everywhere alono* the lower 
course of Jumna, and which have usually been taken 
•advantage of for the sites of forts or temples. Thus the old 
fort of Mathura is perched upon a similar mound, and so also 
IS the Jama Masjid in the middle of the Kaira square. 
Most of the names of these mounds refer to the Brahmani- 
•cal divinities; but there are two of them, such as the Anand 
£ila and the Vindijah Tila, that are unmistakcably Buddhist, 
and winch may possibly refer to the two Skijicts of Ananda and 


the Civil Service, Tor the important infonnation 
wh W i,i"t f inoimfls exist to the soiith-wcat of the Katm, about 1 ). miles iliptant, in 
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JJpuli (tlio Viniujah or teacher of Vinaya) as described by 
Ilweii Thsaug. Both of these mounds are to the north of 
the city. • To the south there are seven mounds Icnowii as the 
Sal Tila -which are severally named as follo-ws: — 1, DJiil- 
ha-Tila; 2. Sapi HisJii ; 3, Bal, or But, Tila; Nai'ad ; 
5, Kails ; 6, Kal-jug ; 7j Ndyshesliaj^ Now, it is remarh- 
al3le that the number of great Stupas of the discij)les of Buddha 
was also seven \ hut ui^ortunately as nothing is recorded 
regarding their relative positions, wo are left entirely to 
conjecture whether these mounds may possibly represent 
the seven famous Stupas of Buddha’s principal disciples. 
I think that it would he worth while to make some excava- 
tions in all of these seven mounds to the south, as well as 
in the two northern mounds which still bear Buddhistical 
names. 

The Katra mound has been successively occuiiicd by 
Buddhists, Brahmans, and Musalmhns. The Katra, or 
market-place, is an oblong enclosure lilcc a Sarcii, S04< feet in 
length by G53 feet in breadth. In the midst of this square 
stands the Jama Masjid, on a large mound from 25 to 30 feet 
in height. The mosque is 173 feet long and CG feet broad, 
with a raised terrace in front of the same length, hut with a 
breadth of 8G feet, the whole being 30 feet in height above 
the ground. About 5 feet lower, there is another terrace 
2SG feet in length by 268 feet in breadth, on the eastern edge 
of which stands the mosque. There is no inscription on tlie 
building, but the people ascribe it to Aurung/.ib, who is said 
lo have pulled do-a-n the great Hindu temple of Kesaua 
Bera, or Keso Bay, that formerly stood on this liigh mound, 
a most noble position, which commands a fine view of the 
whole city. Curiously enough I have been able lo verify 
til is charge agahist Aurungzih by means of some inscrip- 
iioiis on the pavement slabs which were recorded by Hindu 
pilgrims to the shrine of Kesava Bay. Hi relaying the 
pavemeni, the iBuliammadau architect was ohliged io cut 
5nany of the slabs to make thon lit into their new places. 
Tliis is proved by several of the slabs bearing ineom])lelc 
portions of Nagari inscriptions of a late date. One slab has 


* SA ‘■lit'rl li^i in \i ir, 1S71, 1 n..l fiijil n v.li.-i 
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“ 'bat 1713, IPhdlgttn,’^ the initial Scmi of Sambaf haying hcen 
cut off. Another slab has the name of Keso Hay, the rest 
being wanting ; while a third bears the late date of S. 1720. 
These dates are eq^uivalent to A. D. 1656 and 1663 ; and as 
the latter is jive years subsequent to the accession of 
Aurungzib, it is certain that the Hindu temple was still 
standing at the beginning of his reign.® 


The greater part of the foundations of the Hindu temple 
of Kesava Hay may still be traced at the back of the Masjicl. 
Indeed, the back wall of the mosque itself is actually built 
upon the pHnth. of the temple, one of the cyma reversa 
mouldings being filled ujd with brick and mortar. I traced 
the walls for a distance of 163 feet to the westward, but 
apparently this was not the whole length of the temple, as 
the mouldings of the Hindu pKnth at the back of the Masjicl 
are those of an exterior wall. I think it probable that the 
temple must have extended at least as far as the front of the 
mosque, which would give a total length of 250 feet, with an 
extreme breadth of nearly 72 feet, the floor of the building 
being no less than 25 feet above the ground. Judging from 
these dimensions, the temple of ITesava Deva must have hcon 
one of the largest in India.f I was unable to obtain any 
information as to the probable date of this magnificent fane. 
It is usually called Keso Hay, and attributed to Haja Jaga 
Heva, but some say that the enshrined image was that of 
Haga Heva, and that the builder’s name was Hay or Jlaja 
Kesava Heva. It is possible that it may have been one of 
the “innumerable teinj)les” described by Mahmud in his 
letter to the Governor of Ghazni written in A. D. 1017, as wo 
know that the conqueror spared the temples either through 
admiration of their beauty, or on account of the difS.culty of 
destroying them. Mahmud remained at Mathura only 20 
clays, but during that time the city was pillaged and burned, 
and the temples -^rere rifled of their statues. Amongst these 
there were “ five golden idols whose eyes were of rubies, 
valued at 50,000 dinars,” or £25,000. A sixth golden inia^c 
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weiglied 98,800 misJ/kals, or 1,120 ifes., and was decorated 
with a sappliirc wcigliing 300 misUcals, or Si lbs. Hut, 
besidcs.tlicse images, there were above one hundred idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camels.” Altogether the value 
of the idols carried olf hy Mahmud cannot have hecn less 
than three millions of rupees, or H300,000. 

The date of Mahmud’s invasion was A. H. 1017, or 
somewhat less than 400 years after the visit of the Chincso 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who in A. D. OSdj foimd only live 
Brahmanical temples in Mathura. It is during these four 
centuries, therefore, that we must place, not only the decline ' 
and fall of Buddhism, hut its total disappearance from this 
great city, in which it once possessed twenty large monas- 
teries, besides many sj)lcndid monuments of its most famous 
teachers. Of the circumstances which attended the downfall 
of Buddhism we know almost nothing; hut as in the present 
case we iind tlic remains of a magnificent Brahmanical temple 
occupying the very site of what must once have been a largo 
Buddhist establishment, we may infer with tolerable certainty 
that the votaries of Salcya Mmii were expelled by force, and 
that their buildings were overthrown to furnish materials for 
tiioso of their Brahmanical rivals ; and now tliesc in their 
turn have been thrown down hy the Mnsalmuns. 

I made the first discovery of Buddhist remains at the 
temple of Kesava Hmj in January 1853, when, after a long 
search, I found a broken pillar of a Buddhist railing .seiilp- 
tiu’cd with the figure of MCojd Devi standing under the snl 
tree.*' At the same time I found the capitals of two large 
round piUars of au early dale, whicli arc most probably 
Buddhist, along with a fragment of an iuscrix^iioii of the 
Gupta dynasty, containing the well known genealogy from 
Gupta, the foimder, down to Samudra Gupta, wlicrc the stone 
is broken off. Buriug the present year I have discovered the 
peculiarly- curved architrave of a Buddhist gateway, which is 
richly^ sculptured on both sides with buildings, figures, and 
trees, including a representation of a gateway itself. I found 
also n very perfect standing figure of Buddha, the Teacher, 
•svliiehhad lately been discovered iti clearing out a well at, the 
north-west corner of the temple. The figme is 31 feet high, 
widi the left hand grasping' tiic drapery, and the right hand 


^ in ilu- Uts 
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" hat 1713j JPhdlgtm,’^ the initial Sam of Samhaf having hccn 
cut off. Another slab has the name of Keso JZay^ the rest 
being wanting; while a third bears the late date of S. 1720. 
These dates are equivalent to A. D. 1656 and 1663 ; and as 
the latter is jive years subsequent to the accession of 
Aurungzib, it is certain that the Hindu temple was still 
standing at the beginning of his reign.'* 


The greater part of the foundations of the Hindu temple 
of Elesava Hay may still be traced at the back of the Masjid. 
Indeed, the back wall of the mosque itself is actually built 
U]pon the plinth of the temple, one of the cyma reversa 
mouldings being filled up with brick and mortar. I traced 
the walls for a distance of 163 feet to the westward, but 
apparently this was not the whole length of the temple, as 
the mouldings of the Hindu X3linth at the hack of the Masjid 
are those of an exterior wall. I think it probable that the 
temple must have extended at least as far as the front of the 
mosque, which would give a total length of 250 feet, with an 
extreme breadth of nearly 72 feet, the floor of the building 
being no less than 25 feet above the ground. Judging from 
these dimensions, the temple of ILesava Deva must have been 
one of the largest in India.! I was unable to obtain any 
information as to the probable date of this magnificent fane. 
It is usually called Keso Hay, and attributed to Haja Jaga 
Deva, but some say that the enshrined image was that of 
Jaga Deva, and that the builder’s name was Hay or Jlaja 
Kesava Deva. It is possible that it may have been one of 
the “innumerable temx)les” described by Mahmud in his 
letter to the Governor of Ghazni written in A. D. 1017, as wc 
know that the conqueror .spared the tem]3les cither through 
admiration of their beauty, or on account of the difficulty 'of 
destroying them. Mahmud remained at Mathura only 20 
days, but during that time the city was pillaged and burned, 
and the temples were rifled of then' .statues. Amono-st these 
there were “ fire golden idols whose eyes were of rubies, 
v.alucd at o0,000 dinars,” or £25,000. A sixth golden image 


lr.v.drorT.^vt™iI!r complete iiTicl sAli=ractorj- confmnatiou of my opinion in 

‘tin ‘t-nduiL' -it tli<- titiioVr J • where he clcscrihos tho llinrln Uonjilo ns 
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■weiglied 98,300 onishJsals, or 1,120 ibs., and was decorated 
with a sapphire weighing 300 mishJeals, or 3|-ibs. But, 
“besides .those images, there were above one hundred idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camels.” Altogether the value 
of the idols carried off by Mahmud cannot have been less 
than three millions of rupees, or £300,000. 

The date of Mahmud^s invasion was A. D. 1017, or 
somewhat less than 400 years after the visit of the Ohiiieso 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who in A. D. 634 found only five 
Brahmanical temples in Mathura. It is during these four 
centuries, therefore, that we must place, not only the decline ' 
and fall of Buddhism, but its total disappearance from this 
great city, in which it once possessed twenty large monas- 
teries, besides many splendid monuments of its most famous 
teachers. Of the circumstances which attended the downfall 
of Buddhism we know almost nothing ; hut as in the present 
case we find the remains of a magnificent Brahmanical temple 
occupying the very site of what must once have been a large 
Buddhist establishment, we may infer with tolerable certainty 
that the votaries of Sa7s7ja Mimi were expelled by force, and 
that their buildings were overthrown to furnish materials for 
those of their Brahmanical rivals ; and now these in their 
turn have been thrown down by the Musalmans. 

I made the first discovery of Buddhist remains at the 
temple of Kesava Mmj in January 1853, when, after a long 
search, I found a broken pillar of a Buddhist raffing sculp- 
tured with the figure of Mmjd Dem standing under the sal 
tree.* At the same time I found the capitals of two large 
round pillars of an early date, which are most prohalfiy 
Buddhist, along with a fragment of an inscription of the 
Gupta dynasiy, containing the well known genealogy from 
Gupta, the founder, down to Samudra Gupta, where the stone 
is broken off. . During the present year I have discovered the 
peculiarly ciirved architrave of a Buddhist gateway, which is 
richly , sculptiued on both sides with buildings, figures, and 
trees, including a representation of a gateway itseu. I lound 
also a very perfect standing figure of Buddha, the ieachci, 
which had lately been discovered in clearing out a well at the 
north-west corner of the temple. The figiu’C is o^=- icot JugJi, 
with the left hand grasping the draiicry, and the laglit hand 

"tf ISTow in llio Lalior Muscuuu 
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raised in the act of teaebing. On the pedestal tbcrc is a 
dated inscription, in two lines, in characters of an early- 
period. The date is given in figures which I read .as S. 281 
or A. 359. The remainder of the inscription, which is in 
perfect order, records the gift of a statue of SctJcija BJdkshu 
to the Yam Vilidra^ or, splendid monastery,” wliich I take 
to have been the name of the Buddhist establishment that 
once existed on the spot. 

In the same well there were found five other pieces of 
Buddhist sculpture, of which the only specimens worth men- 
tioning are a colossal arm and hand, and a small figure of 
Buddha, the Ascetic, with an imperfect inscription on its 
pedestal in characters of the Gupta dynasty. All these dis- 
coveries are sufficient to show that the mound of Kesava Bay 
must havo been the site of a Buddhist establishment of much 
wealth and of considerable size. The inscribed statue proves 
that here stood the Yasa monastery, and the gateway archi- 
trave shows that thei’e must also have been a Stu 2 oa sur- 
rounded with the stone railing which is pccuhar to Buddhist 
architecture, and which on that account I have ventured to 
call the Buddhist railing. The site is a most promising one 
for discovery ; and as the Masjid has long been disused, owing 
to many dangerous cracks in both roof and walls, I believe 
that there would not be any objection whatever to a complete 
exploration of the mound. 


The most extensive discoveries at Mathura have been 
niade in a mound close to the Jail, which, aecordino’ to the 
inscriptions, would appear to have been the site of at least 
two Afferent monasteries, named the Uuvishka ViMra and 
the Eunda-Siiha Vilidra. The first of these names I deci- 
phered in ISGO from a circular inscription round the base of 
a column, and the second name I found early in the nresent 
year 1SG3, on a large fiat slab of stone which had appa- 
rently been used as a scat. 


In my 
in the 


L my notice of the first discovery, Avhich was piiblishec) 
-^siatic Society s Journal for ISGO, I identified this 
with Ins namesake of the Wardak inscription, and 

of the llaja Tarangiui ; and this idoiitifi- 
tatioii has since been adopted by all who have made any 

Smw’f duration is ono of 
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bnilding of the monastery in tlic latter Iialf of tlie century 
, immediately j^i’cceding the Christian era, at ndiich i^criod 
the three Indo-Scythian princes, JItishJca and his brothers, 
KanishJea and Jiishlca, ruled over Kabul, Kashmir, and the 
Punjab. The bases of about 30 pillars belonging to this 
monastery have now been discovered, of which no less than 
15 are inscribed with the names of the donors wlio presented 
the columns to the monastery. But as one of these gifts 
consisted of six pillars, a second of 25, and a third of 2G 
pillars, there still remains 40 columns to bo discovered, which 
will bring up the total number to 70. The diameter of the 
circular shafts of these pillars varies from 17 to 18 inches, 
and the side of the square base 23^ to 24 inches. They arc 
all very coarsely worked, the rough marks of the chiscl'never 
having been smoothed away. 

The name of the second monastery, JTimda-SuIca, refers, 
I believe, to the tank which lies immediately to the west- 
ward of the mound. Kimda-Buha moans the “ dry tank and 
as the position of the tank agrees with that assigned by 
Hwen Thsang to the ‘ dry tank’ in which the monkey was 
killed, I think there can bo no doubt of the accmacy of my 
identification. 

The discoveries already made in the Jail mound, amongst 
the ruins of the JluvisJiha and Kumda-Stilca monasteries, have 
been very interesting on account of their variety, as they 
comprise statues «of all sizes, bas-reliefs, pillars, Buddhist 
railings, votive StKjjas, stone umbrellas, and many other 
objects peculiar to Buddhism, of a date as early as the first 
century of the Christian era.* Amongst the broken statues 
ilierc is the loft hand of a colossal figure of Buddha, the 
Teacher, wliich measures exactly one foot across the palm. 
The statue itself, therefore, couid not have been less than 
from 20 to 24 feet in height, and with its pedestal, halo, ^ and 
umbrella canopy it must have been fully 80 feet in height. 
Stone statues of this great size arc so extremely difficult to 
move, that they can be very rarely made. It is true that 
some of the Jain statues of Gwalior arc- larger, such as the 
standing colossus in the Uriodhi of the fort, which is 57 feet 


* Sovcnil inscriptions Iiavc since Iiecn riiscovcrcil wiiicli lielong to Hio first cwi< nr^ 
iicforo Christ. The ojiiiiasi is o£ lliu Satrap SamUsa, and the next o£ Oic Grc.-it Jiuiy 
Ivuuisixha, dated in the year 0. 
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liigli, "svitli a foot 9 feet in lengtli, and tlie great seated figure 
ou tho cast side of tlie fort, wMcli is 29 feet liigli, TPitli a 
liand 7 feet in lengtli. But tliese figures are licwn out of tlie , 
solid rock, to -vrldcli they are stfil attached at the hack.. 
There are larger statues also in Bamia, hut they are built up 
on the spot of brick and mortar, and cannot be moved. I 
look forward, therefore, with great interest to the discovery . 
of other portions of the Mathiua Colossus, and more 
especially to that of the pedestal, ou which we may expect 
to find the name of the donor of this costly and difficult 
work. 


Most of the statues hitherto discovered at Mathura have 
been those of Buddha, the Teacher, who is represented either, 
sitting or standing, and with one or both hands raised in the 
attitude of enforcing his argument. The .prevailing number ' 
of these statues is satisfactorily illustrated by Hwen Thsang, 
who records that when Buddha was alive he frequently 
visited ]\Iathm’a, and that monuments have been erected ‘‘in.' 
allilie places lohere he ewplaii^d the lawP Accordingly, on .. 
this one spot there have already been found two colossal ;.- 
standing figmes of the Teacher, each % feet in height, two ' 
life-size seated statues, and one three-quarter size seated 
statue,^ besides numerous smaller figmes of inferior work- 
manship. 


The most remarkable piece of seulpture is that of a 
female of rather more than half life-size. The figme is . 
naked, save a girdle of beads round the waist, the same as is' 
seen in thc Bliilsa sculptures and Ajanta .paintings. -The 
attitude and the positions of the. hands are similar to those 
of the famous statue of Yenus of. the Capitol. But in the " 
Mathma statue the left hand is brought across the right’ 
breast, while the right hand holds up a -.small portion of 
drapery. The head is slightly inclined towards the' right, 
shoulder, and the hair is dressed in .a new and peculiar 
manner, nith long curls on each side of the face, which .fall . 
U'om a large circular ornament on the top)- of the head. The. 
back of the fipre-is supported by a. thick cluster of lotus 
stalks covered-, with buds and'fiowcrs,’ which are very grace- 
fully arranged atfdboldly executed. The plump face with 
Its broad smii.c Js the least satisfactory part- of this work.. 

m 1==^* specimens of 

umuclal Indios-jflrt tliat I liaTC met , 1 presume' 
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tliat it tepl’esents a dancing girl, and tliat it once adorned 
one of the gateways of the great Stn^a near the monastery 
of JliivishJca."'' 


Three statues of lions have also been discovered, but they 
are inferior both in design and in execution to most of the 
other_sculptures. They are all of the same height, 3 feet, 
and are all in the same attitude, but two of them have the 
left foot advanced, while the third has the right foot brought 
forward. The attitudes are stiff, and the workmanship, 
especially of the legs, is hard, wiry, and unnatural. It is 
the fore-part only of the animal that is given, as if issuing 
out of the block of stone in rear, from which I infer that 
they must originally have occupied the two sides of some 
large gateway, such as we may suppose to have belonged to 
the great monastery of Huvishlm, 


The most numerous remains are the stone pillars of the 
Buddhist railings, of which at least three different sizes have 
been found. Those of the largest size are 4| feet in height, 
with a section of 12-| by 6 inches. When complete with 
b'ase and coping, this railing would have been about 7 feet in 
, height. The middle-sized pillars are 3 feet 8 inches high, 
/TOth a section of 9 by 4f inches. The railings formed of 
lljhese pillars would have been 6^ feet in height. Those of 
'the smallest size are 2f feet high, with a section of by 3f 
inches, which would have formed a railing of only 4 feet in 
.height. Of this last size no more than six specimens have 
^*^vet been found, but two of them are numbered in the ancient 
Gupta numerals as 118 and 129, so that many more of them 
still remain to be discovered. If we assume the number of 
^■thcse pillars to have been no more than 129 the length of 
^ railing which they formed would have been 144 feet, or with 
two entrances not less than 160 feet. This might have been 
disj)oscd. either as a square enclosure of 40 feet side, or as a 
circular enclosure of upwards of 50 feet diameter. The last 
would have been sufficient for the circular railing of a 
40 feet in diameter. 


1n o inscriptions or numbers have been found on any of - 
the large sized pillars, but there can -be ; no doubt timt they 
■ must have formed iDarts of the surroiffi^ing railings -either of 


was 


*■ Tlio pedestal of tin's stt,atuc, liicli has since '^en discbv^ired, shows that tlio 
originally ph^Sed on the top of a -snaill cohimu. 
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SUipas or of lioly trees, such as are represented in the Sanclii 
has-reliefs, or as we see them in still existing examples at 
Sanchi and Son^ri. -Of the middle-sized railing I found a 
single broken rail, and also a single specimen of the archi- 
traves or coping stones. In the Sanchi and Sonari examples 
the coping is quite plain, hut this Mathura specimen is orna- 
mented on both faces with semi-circular panels or niches 
containing figures and flowers. 

The sculptures on the Mathura pillars are of two kinds, 
namely, large single figures on the front, and on the back 
either small bas-reliefs in compartments one above the other, 
or else full-blown flowers at regular intervals. Both in the 
single figures and in the bas-reliefs we find the same mixture 
of religious and social subjects as in the sculptures of Sanchi 
and Buddha-Gaya. On one pillar we have a standing figure 
of Buddha, the Teacher, with a halo and umbrella canopy, 
and on the back four small has-reliefs representing, , a 
holy tree with suspended garlands, surrounded by a Buddhist . 
railing; 2nd, a pair of figures, male and female; 3rc?, ^a* 
kneeling figure presenting an offering to a standing figure;- 
and Mil, an elephant with rider. One of the other single.' 
figures is a female holding a water vessel to her lips, and ailo 
less than four of the otlicrs are representations of Mdy4 Devi 
standing under the Sdl tree, and holding one of its branches!, 
in which position she is described as having given birth to 
Buddha. A specimen of one of the large-sized Mathura 
pillars may be seen in the Asiatic Society’s Museum in Cal- 
cutta, where it was deposited by Colonel Stacy. 


But, perhaps, the most curious of all the Mathura sculp- 
tures is that which w^as figured and described by James 
Priusep in 1836 as a Statue of Silenus. The block is 3 feet; 
10_ inch^ in. height, 3 feet broad, and 1 foot 4 inches" 
tliick. On the top there is a circular bason 16 inches in 
ammeter and 8 inches deep. On the front there is a group 
01 three figures about threeffourths - of life-size with two 
smaller figures, and on the back a group of four figures 
ol hali lilc-size. In the front group the principal figure 
IS a stout, half naked man resting on. a low seat, with 
i\y or vme-crowned brow, and outstretched arms, which 
2ycar to he supported by the figimes, male and female, 

of female is 

•erlainly not Indian, and is almost as ccrfmnly 
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Greek. The dress of the male figure also apjjears to be 
Greek. Colonel Stacy describes- it as kerchief round the 
neck with a tie in front as worn by sailors hut as it widens 
so it approaches the shoulders ; I presume that it must be the 
short cloak of the Greeks which was fastened, in front in the 
Yery same manner as represented in this sculpture. Prinsep 
agrees with Stacy in considering the principal figure to be 
Silenus His portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and yine- 
wreathed forehead, stamp the individual, while the drapery of 
his attendants-pronounces them at least to be foreign to India, 
whatever may be thought of Silenus’s own costume, which is 
certainly highly orthodox and Brahmanical. If the sculptor 
were a Greek, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the 
Indian beau-ideal of female beauty. In other respects his 
proportions and attitudes are good ; nay, superior to any speci- 
men of pure Hindu sculpture we possess ; and, considering 
the object of the group, to support a sacrificial vase (pro- 
bably of the juice of the grape), it is excellent.” Of the group 
on the back I have, but little to say : the two female figures 
and one of the men are dressed in the same Greek costume 
as- the figures of the other group, but the fourth figure, a 
mate, is dressed in a long tunic, which is certainly not Greek, 
and cannot well be Indian, The religious Buddhist would 
have his right shoulder bare, and the layman would have the 
dhoii, or waist-cloth. The Greek clad male figure may pos- 
sibly be Silenus, but I am unable to ofTer even a. conjecture 
as to the figure in the tunic. 

The question now arises, how is the presence of this piece 
of Greek sculpture to be accounted for ? Perhaps the most 
reasonable solution is to assume the presence of a small body 
of Bactrlan Greek sculptors Avho would have found ready 
employment for their services amongst the AV’ealthy Buddhists, 
just in the same way as goldsmiths and artillerymen after- 
Avards. found service Avith the- Mogul Emperors. It must be 
remembered that Mathura is close to the great sand-stone 
quarries which for ages past have fmnished materials for the 
sculptors and architects .of Hpper India. All the ancient, 
statues that I have met with in Eolulkhund and Ondh arc 
made of this stone,' and there- can. be little doubt that the 
Buddhist custom of making gifts of statues and pillars to the 
various monasteries^must have created such a steady demand 
■for the sculptdr!s worlcs as would have ensm’ed tho continu- 
ous employment of many skilled Avorkmen. IMany of the 
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also tliat tlie word Stile may still preserve a trace of tiie 
ancient name of SugJian^ wliicli is the spoken form of the 
Sanskrit SrugJina. I propose to explore this neighbour- 
hood during the ensuing cold season. In the meantime I 
am satisfied with having shown that the inscribed rock of 
Khalsi is situated within the territory of Srughna, in whose 
great monastery the Chinese pilgrim spent upwards of four- 
months, because the monks discussed the most dilhcult ques- 
tions so ably that all doubts where cleared up. By the hands 
of this learned fraternity were most probably engraved the- 
two great copies of the edicts of Asoka which are still ex- 
tent on the Khalsi rock and on the Delhi pillar of Diruz. 
Shah. 

Between Khalsi and the Jumna the land on the western 
harik of the river is formed in two successive ledges or level 
steppes, each about 100 feet in height. Near the foot of the- 
upper steppe stands the large quartz boulder which has pre- 
served the edicts of Asoka for upwards of 2,000 years. The- 
block is 10 feet long and 10 feet high, and about 8 feet thick 
at bottom. The south-eastern face has been smoothed, but 
rather unevenly, as it follows the undulations of the original 
surface. The main inscription is engraved on this smoothed 
surface, which measures 5 feet in height with a breadth of 5|. 
feet at top, which increases towards the bottom to 7 feet 101- 
inches. Iho deeper hollows and cracks have been left unin— 
scribed, and the lines ol letters are undulating and uneven. 
Towards the bottom the letters increase in size until they be- 
come about thrice as large as those of the upper part. Omug- 
either to this enlpgcment of the letters, or perhaps to the- 
iatter part of the inscription being of later date, the prepared 
smlace was too small for the whole record, which was, there- 
lore, completed on the left hand side of the rock. 

I'jgW hand side an elephant is traced in outline, 
with the words Gajatame inscribed between his leg's in the 

inscription. The exact mean- 
these uords I do not loiow; but as the Junagiri rock 

a paragraph stating that the place is 
bah^MW ^ elephant,” I think it pro- 

"dark or black elephant,”' 
Ihc uenrip^^ ke the name of the rock itself. Amongst 

ClhdirKvn is known by the name of 

' ) he canopy stone,’' which- would seem to 
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slio'vv^ that the insciihed block had formerly been covered over 
by some kind of canopy, or perhaps only by an umbrella, as 
the name imports. There are a number of squared stones 
lying about close to the rock, as 'well as several fragments 
of octagonal j)illars and half pillars or pilasters, which are 
hollowed out or fluted on the shorter faces, after the common 
fashion of the pillars of Buddhist railings. There is also a 
large carved stone, 7 feet long, 1|- foot broad, and 1 foot in 
height, which from its upper mouldings I judged to have 
formed the entrance step to some kind of open porch in front 
of the inscription stone. 

When found by Mr. Borrest early in 1860 the letters of 
the inscription were hardly visible, the whole surface being 
encrusted with the dark moss of ages ; but on removing this 
black film the surface becomes nearly as white as marble. At 
first sight the inscription looks as if it was imperfect in many 
places, hut this is owing to the engraver having purposely 
left all the cracked and rougher portions uninscribed. On 
comparing the different edicts with those of the Kcqjnrdagiri, 
Junagiri^ and DUauli versions, I find the Khdlsi text to be in 
a more perfect state than any one of them, and more special- 
ly in that part of the 13th edict which contains the names of 
the five Greek Enngs, — Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, 
and Alexander.**- The Khalsi text agrees with that Dhauli 
in rejecting the use of the letter r, for which I is everywhere 
substituted. But the greatest variation is in the use of the 
palatal sibilant a, which has not been found in any other 
inscription of this early date. This letter occurs in tlie word 
J?dscmda, which, curiously enough, is spelt sometimes with 
one 5 , and sometimes -with the other, even in the same edict. 
As the proper spelling of this word is JPdshonda, it seems 
almost certain that the people of India Proper did not possess 
the letter sh in the time of Asoka. 

I made a complete impression of the whole of tliis im- 
portant inscription. I also copied the whole of the inscrip- 
tion on the left side by eye, as well as most of the more 
obscure parts in the front inscription. I have since com- 
pared the entire text with those of the other rock tablets, 
and I am now engaged in making a reduced copy of this va- 
luable record for early publication. I propose, however, fii-st. 


* Set! Plate X«. XLI. for this jiortion of the lUiahi in«criptiou. 
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to compare it witli the Kapur dag ari version in the Ariaa 
characters. With good copies of all the different texts before 
them, the scholars of Enroi)e mil be able to give more 
satisfactory interpretation of Asolca’s edicts than has hitherto 
been made, even ^Yith the aid of all the learning of Eirnouf 
and Wilson. 


IV. MADAWAR, OR MADIPUR. 

Eroin Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded ^ to 'Mo-ti-^ 
pti-lo, or Hladipur^ to the east of the Granges, a distance of 
800 li, or 133 miles. Madipur has been identihed by M. St. 
Martin ■with Manddwar, a large old town in W estern Eohil- 
hhund near Bijnor. I had made the same identification my-* 
self before reading M. St. Martin’s remarks, and I am now 
able to confirm it by a personal examination of the locality. 
The actual distance from JPaota on the Jumna to Manddwar 
via JOCaridiodr, is not more than 110 miles by the present 
roads ; but as it would have been considerably more by the old 
Native tracks leading from village to ■village, the distance re- 
corded by Hwen Thsang is most probably not far from the 
truth, more especially when we remember that he paid a visit 
to Ma-yu-lo, or Mayurapura, now 3fyapoo)\ near Hardw^P 
at the head of the Gauges Canal. But the identity of the . 
site of Maddimr with Madipur is not dependent on this 
one distance alone, as will be seen from the subsequent 
course of the pilgrim, which most fully confirms the position 
ah’eady derived from his previous route. 

The name of the town is written with the lladdioar with 
the cerebral d, and without the nasal. In our maps it is spelt 
Mundore and Mundhwar. According to Joliari Jjal, Chaod-ii 
and Kanungo of the place, Maddioar was a deserted site in 
Samvat 1171, or A. B. 1114, when liis ancestor Kivdrka Dds, 
an Agarwala Baniya, accompanied by ICatd.r Mall, came front 
Morari in the Mirat District, and occupied the old mound. 
The present town of Maddioar contains 7,000 , inhabitants, 
and is rather more than three-quarters of a mile in length by 
half a mile in breadth. But the old mound which represents 
the former town is not more than half a mile square. It has 
an average height of 10 feet above the rest of the toffn, and 
it abounds with large bricks, a certain sign of antiquity. I^ 
the middle of the mound there is a ruined fort, 300 feet 
square, -svith an elevation of 6 or 7 feet above the rest of the 
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city. To the north-east, distant ahont one mile from the fort, 
there is a large village, on another mound, called Madiyo. ; 
and between the two lies a large tank called Kunda Tdl, 
surrounded by numerous small mounds which are said to he 
the remains of buildings. • Originally those two i^laccs would 
appear to have formed one large town about 1|- mile in length 
by half a mile in breadth, or 3^- miles in eircuit. The Ka- 
oiungo states that Maddimr formed part of the dominions 
of Pithora Baja, and that it possessed a large Hindu temple 
pf stone, which was afterwards destroyed by one of the Ghori 
Sultans, who built the present Jama Masjid on its site, and 
with its materials. The stones of the mosque arc squared 
blocks of soft grey sandstone, and as many of them exhibit 
cramp-holes on the outside, there can be no doubt that they 
must originally have belonged to some other buddiug. 

To the south-east of the town there is a large, dcexo, irre- 
gularly shaped piece of water called jPiriodli Tdl. It is near- 
ly half a mile in length, but not more than 300 feet broad in 
its widest part. It is filled in the rains by a small chan- 
nel carrying the drainage of the country from the north-east, 
and its overflow falls into the Malini Biver, about two miles 
distant. This pool is only part of a natiual channel of drain- 
age which has been deepened by the excavation of earth for 
the bricks of the town. But in spite of this evident origin 
of the Maddtoar tank, it was gravely asserted by the Bud- 
dhists to have been produced by an earthquake which accom- 
panied the death 'of a celebrated saint, named Vimala Mitra. 

According to Hwen Thsang, JLTadixmr was 20 li, or 3?j- 
miles, in circuit, which agrees very closely with what would 
appear to be the most probable size of the old town. O.’hc 
Iking was a Sudra^ who cared nothing for Buddhism, but 
worshipped the Devas. There were 12 Buddhist monasteries 
containing about 800 monks, who were mostly attached to 
ilic school of the SarvdstivMas, and there were also about 50 
Brahmanical temples.’- To the south of the town, at 4 or 5 
U, or f of a mile, there was a small monastery in which 
Guiiaxirahha was said to have composed 100 works ; and at 
half a mile to the north of this there was a great monastery 
which was famous as the , scene of ScinghahhadrcC s sudden 
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death from cliagrin, wlien lie was overcome in argument by 
yasithandJm. His relics were deposited in a SUijpa in tbe 
midst of a mangoe grove only 200 paces to tlie nortU-west of 
the monastery. These two chiefs of Buddhism lived about 
the beginning of the Christian era, and the Stupa was still 
standing in A. H. 634 at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. 
There is no trace now existing either of the monasteries or 
of the Stupa, but their sites can be fixed with tolerable cer- 
tainty by the aid of Hwen Thsang’s descriptions. The village 
of Lfilpur, which is situated on a mound about three-quarters 
of a mile to the south-south-east of the Jama Masjid, and, 
which is built partly of old bricks, represents the site of the 
small monastery of Gunaprabha. To the north of Halpur, and 
just half a mile distant, is the shrine of Hidayat Shah, with 
a Masjid attached, both of which are built of old bricks. 
This spot I believe to be the site of the great monastery of 
Sangliahliadra. Lastly, to the west-north-west of Hidhyat’s 
shrine, at a distance of 200 paces, there is another shrine, or 
Falir’s taJeia, standing in the midst of a mangoe grove, like 
the old Stup>a of Scmghahhad/i'a, the site of which it represents 
almost exactly as described by Hwen Thsang,^ 

Besides the mangoe grove there was a second Stupa 
which contained the relics of Vimala Mitra, who, as a, 
disciple of Sangliahliadra, must have lived in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The legend relates that, on passing 
the Stupa of his master Sa/ngliahlicidra, he placed his hand 
on his heart, and with a sigh expressed a wish that he might 
live to compose a work which should lead all the students 
of India to renounce the “ Great Yehicle” fMalid Yana), 
and which' should blot out the name of Vasuhandliu iox eyex, 
Ho sooner had he spoken, than he was seized with frenzy, 
and five spouts of burning hot blood gushed from his mouth. 
Then feeling himself dying, he wrote a letter “ expressing 
his repentance _ for having maligned the Ifalid Yana, and 
hopmg that his fate might serve as an example to all stu- 
dente. ^ At these words the earth quaked, and he expired in- 
stanllj . ihen the sptot vShere he died suddenly sanh and 
Jormed a deep ditch, and- a holy man who witnessed his end 
exclaimed " To-day this' master of the scriptures, by giving 
° passions, and by pea'sisting in erroneous opinions, 

* Plate- Xo. XLTI. foriaap uf MaeUwar. 
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has calumniated the Halm Yana, for Avhich he has noTr fallen 
into everlasting hell.” But this opinion of the holy man 
•would appear to have been confined to tfie followers of the 
Mahd Yana, for the brethren of Vhnala Mitra, who were 
Sarvdstwddas or students of the lesser vehicle, burned his 
body and raised a Slupa over his relics. It must be remem- 
bered also that Hwen Thsang, who relates the legend, was 
a zealous follower of the Mahd Yana, and this no doulDt led 
him to overlook the manifest contradiction between the state- 
ment of the uncharitable arliat, and the fact that his brethren 
had burned his body in the usual manner. This legend, as 
well as several others, would seem to show that there was a 
hostile and even bitter feeling between these two great sects 
of the Buddhist community. 

The site of Vimala Miira’s Stupa is described as being 
at the edge of the mango grove, and from the details of the 
legend it is clear that it could have been at no great distance 
from the Stupa of Sanghahhadra. It would appear also that 
it must have stood close by the great ditch, or hollow, which 
his opponents looked upon as the rent in the earth by which 
he had sunk down to “ everlasting hell.” Now the mangoe 
grove which I have before mentioned extends only 120 paces 
to the westward to the bank of the deep tank called the 
JBirwdli Tdl, I conclude, therefore, that the Stupa of Yimata 
Mitra must have stood close to the edge of this tank and on 
the border of the mangoe grove which still exists in the same 
position as described by II wen Thsang. 

It seems probable that the pcoi)le of Maddwar, as point- 
ed out by M. St. Martin, may be the Mathai of Megasthenes 
who dwelt on the banks of the Erincses. If so, that river 
must be the Malini. It is true that this is but a small stream, 
hut it was in a sacred grove on the bank of the Mdlini that 
SaJcnntala was brought up, and along its coinse lay her route 
to the court of Du^imania at Masiinapur. While the lotus 
floats on its waters, and while the Chakwa calls its mate on 
its bank, so long will the little Mdlini live in the verse of 
Kdlidds. 

*v» 

KASHIPUll, OR GOA'ISANA. 

On - leaving Madipnr the Chinese pilgrim travelled 
400 li, or 66 miles to the south-east, and arrived in the king- 
dom of j£i7i-2n-shiGang-7ia, ' vrhich M. Julien renders by 
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Govisana.^ The capital was M or 15 1% or 2-| miles in circuit. 
Its position was strong, being elevated, and of difficult access, 
and it was surrounded lay groves, tanks, and fish ponds. There 
were two monasteries containing 100 monks, and 30 Brah- 
manical temples. In the middle of the larger monastery, 
which was outside the city, there was a of Asoka, 200 

feet in height, built over the spot where Buddha was said to 
have explained the law. There were also two small Shi^jas, 
only 12 feet high, containing his hair and nails. 

According to the bearing and distance from Madij)ur, as 
given by Hwen Thsang, we must look for Govisana some- 
where to the north of Muradabad. In this dhection the 
only place of any antiquity is the old fort of Ujam, which is 
,iust one mile to the east of Kashipur. According ’ to the 
route which I marched, the distance is 44 kos, or 66 miles. I 
estimate the value of the kos by the measured distance of 59 
miles between the Post Offices of Bareli and Muradabad, 
which is always called 40 kos by the Natives. The true 
bearing of Eashipur is east-south-east, instead of south-east, 
'^ke difference is not great ; and as the position of 
Eashipur is equally clearly indicated by the subsequent route 
to AMoliliaira^ I feel quite satisfied that the old fort of JJjoAn 
represents the ancient city of Govisema which was visited by 
Hwen Thsang. 

Bishpi) Heber describes Eashipur as a “ famous iff ace of 
Hindu pilgrimage which was built by a divinity, named 
Eashi, 6,000 years ago.”t But the good Bishop was grossly 
deceived by his informant, as it is well known that the town 
^ modern one, — ^it having been built about A. H. 1718 by 
r ^ follower of Baja Devi Chandra, or Deb Chand, 

ol Chanmawat, in Eumaon. The old fort is now called TJjain ; 
but as that is the name of the nearest village, it seems pro- 
naijio that the true name has been lost. The place itseK had 
for several hundred years before the occupation 
oi Busiupur ; birt as the holy tank of Di'on Sugar had never 
ceased to be wsited by pilgrims, I presume that the name of 
X gradually superseded that of the fort. 

Anhl’ i-,?r P'i^^sent day, the name X>ron. Sugar is just as 
n ell Ivuown as that of Eashipur. 

Jiii!L'n !! Jl^vcn Thsiug, II., 233. 
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Tlic old fort of Ujain is veiy peculiar in its form, wliicli 
may Ije best compared, to the body of a guitar. It is 

3.000 feet in length from west to cast, and 1,600 feet in 
breadth, the whole circuit being upwards of 9,000 feet, or 
rather less than 2 miles. Hwen Tbsang describes the circuit 
of Govisaua as about 12,000 feet, or nearly 2|- miles ; but in 
this measurement he must have included the long mound of 
ruins on the south side, wMcb is evidently the remains of an 
ancient suburb. By including this mound as an undoubted 
part of the old city, the circuit of the ruins is upwards of 

11.000 feet, or very nearly the same as that given by Hwen 
Thsang. Humerous groves, tanks, and fish ponds still 
surround the place. Indeed, the trees arc particularly 
luxuriant, ovnng to the high level of the water which is 
within 5 or 6 feet of the surface. Eor the same reason the 
tanks are numerous and alwavs full of water. The largest 
of these is the JDron Sdgai\ Avhich, as well as the fort, is said 
to have been constructed by the five Pandu brothers for the 
use of their teacher Drona. The tank is only COO feet 
.square, but it is esteemed very holy, and is much frequented 
by pilgrims on their way to the som’ce of the Ganges. Its 
high banks are covered with saii monuments of recent date. 
The walls of the fort are built of large massive bricks, 
15 inches by 10 inches by 2^ inches, Avhich are always a 
certain sign of antiquity. The general height of the walls 
is 30 feet above the fields ; but the whole is now in complete 
ruin, and covered with dense jungle. Shallow ditches still 
exist on all sides excexit the east. The interior is very 
uneven, but the mass has a mean height of about 20 feet 
above the country. There arc two low openings in the 
ramparts, one to the north-west and the other to the south- 
west, which now serve as entrances to the jungle, and which 
the pcoj)le say were the old gates of the fort.-'- 

There arc some small temides on the western bank of 
the Dro}h Sugar ; but the great place of worship) is the 
inodcrn temple of Jwulu Devi, 600 feet to the eastward of the 
fort. This goddess is also called TJjami Devi, and a great fair 
is hold in licr honour on the 8th day of the. nnniiig moon of 
Chaitra. Other smaller Icinidcs coiitaiu symbols of IMahadera 
under the titles of Dhnteshr, lluldesar, NdgmUh, and 


^ See riatc No. XLII. for a lUAp of Uj.un or Govi'-.mn. 
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Jdgesar. But all of these temples are of recent date; the 
sites of the more ancient fanes being marked by mounds of 
various dimensions from 10 to upwards of 30 feet <in height. 
The most remarkable of these mounds is situated inside the 
northern wall of the fort, above which the ruins rise to a 
height of 52 feet above the country, and 22 feet above the 
ramparts. This mound is called JBhimgaja or BMmgada, that 
is, Bhim’s club, by which I understand a large Ungam of 
Mahadeva. Were it not for this name, I should be inclined 
to look upon this huge mound as the remains of a palace, as 
I succeeded in tracing the walls of what appeared to have 
been a large room, 72 feet in length from north to south, by 
63 feet in width, the walls being 6 feet thick. About 500 feet 
beyond the north-east angle of the fort there is another re- 
markable mound which is rather more than 34 feet in height. 
It stands in the midst of a quadrangular terrace, 600 in 
length by 500 feet in breadth, and, as well as I could ascer- 
tain from an excavation at the top, it is the remains of a 
large square temple. Close by on the east, and within the 
quadrangle, there are the rmns of two small temples. To the 
eastward of the Jwal4 Devi temple, there is a curious circular 
flat-topped mound of earth, 68 feet in diameter, surrounded 
by a brick waU from 7 to 11 feet in height. It is called’ 
Bdnigir Gosain-Jea-tila, or « the mound of JRoAngir Gosain^ 
from^ which I infer that it is the burial place of a modern 
Cosam. To the south of the fort, near the temple of Jagesar 
Mahadeva, there is a third large mound, 22 feet in height, 
which was once crowned by a temple of 20 feet square inside. 
The bricks have only recently been removed, and the square 
core of earth still remains perfect. To the westward of this 
last, there is a fourth mound, on which I traced the ruins of 
a temple 30 feet square standing in the midst of a raised 
quadrangle about 500 feet square. Besides these there are 
ten smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just 
one-iialt the number of the Brahmanical temples which are 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang. 


•n 1 which appeared to me to be of undoubted 

^uclclhisfe,.orighi was a solid brick mound 20 feet in height, to 
^outlf-^st of .Tagesar Mahadeva, and close to the small 
inn P f . ra}argpnr. The base of the mound is upwards of 
nn w 'n TI'C solid teiot-work at tlic top is slill 

Ibick : kut as it is broken all rounclj its 
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diameter must liave Tjeen. miicli greater, probaLly not less than 
80 feet. But even this larger diameter is too small for a 
Stupa of 200 feet in height of the hemispherical form of 
Asoka’s time ; a Stupa of that early period, even when pro- 
vided nith both plinth and cupola, would not have exceeded 
100 feet in height. Unless, therefore, we may suppose that 
there is a mistake of 100 feet in the text of Hwen Thsang, I 
feel quite unable to offer any identiffcation whatever of the 
Buddhist remains of Govisana as described by the Chinese 
pilgrim. 


VI. RAMNAGAR, OR AHICHHATRA. 

From Govisana Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south- 
east 400 li, or 66 miles, to jLJd-chi-ta~lo, or JLhichJiaira. This 
once famous place still preserves its ancient name as 
Ahiolbhatr, although it has been deserted for many centmies. 
Its history reaches back to the time of the Mahdhhdraia, at 
which date it was the ca^ntal of ISTorthern IPanclidla, The 
name is written Ahi-hslietra, as well as Ahi-cliliaira, but the 
local legend of Adi Haja and the N-aga, who formed a canopy 
over his head when asleep, shows that the latter is the correct 
form. This grand old fort is said to have been built by JRaja 
Adi, an Ahir, whose future elevation to sovereignty was fore- 
told by I>rona when he found him sleeping' under the 
guardianship of a seiqDont with expanded hood. The place is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as Adisadra, which proves that the 
legend attached to the name of Adi is at least as old as the 
beginning of the Christian era. The fort is also called 
Adihot, but the more common name is Ahichhatr. 

According to the Malidlibdrata the great Idngdom of 
Jdanchdla extended from the Himalaya Mountains to the 
.Ohambal Biver. The capital of North JPanclutla, or Bohil- 
khand, was Ahi-cliliat 7 'a, and that of South J?anclidla, or the 
central Gauge tic Hoab, v^as Kdmpilya, now Kampil, on the 
old Gauges between Budaon and Farokhabad.^"' Just before 
the great war, or about 1430 B. O., the Ki n g of 3?anclidla, 
named Driqmda, was conquered by Hr on a, the preceptor of 
the five Pundus. JDrona retained North Jdanclidla Ib/Tiimself, 
but I'estored the southern half of the kingdom to Hriipada. 
According to this account the name of AJii-chhalra, and 


* Seo Xo. ir. for the posUtou'; of the two raudiui.i? in the in ip of the Xorih* 
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consequently also the legend of Adi Maja and the serpent, 
are many centuries anterior to the rise of Buddhism. 

It would appear, however, that the Buddhists must have 
adopted and altered the legend to do honour to their great 
teacher, for JTwen Thsang records that outside the town 
there was a 2!^ dga-hrada^ or “ serpent tank,” near which 
Buddha had preached the law for seven days in favour of the 
Serpent King, and that the spot was marked hy a of 

King Asoka. Kow, as the only existing Siuija at this place 
is called QlicdU\ I infer that the Buddhist legend represented 
the Ndga King after his conversion as forming a canopy over 
Buddha with his expanded hood. I think, also, that tlio 
^tivpa erected on the spot where the conversion took place 
would naturally have been called Alii-chhatra, or , the ser- 
pent canopy.’’ A similar story is told at Buddha-Gaya of 
the Kaga King Muolialinda^ who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced hy the 
malignant demon Mara, 


The account of Ahi-clihaira given hy ,Hwen Thsang is 
unfortunately very meagre, otherwise we might most pro- 
7jahly have fdentided many of the existing ruins with the 
Buddhist works of an eai'ly age.^' The capital was 17 or 18 li, 
or just three miles, in circuit, and was defended hy natural 
obstacles. It possessed 12 monasteries, containing about 
1,000 monks, and nine Brahmanical temples, with about 300 
worshippers of Isioara Deva (Siva), who smeared their bodies 
with ashes. I^he Stujga near the serpent tank outside the 
town has already been mentioned. Close beside it there were 
four small Siui^as built on the spots where the four previous • 
Buddhas had^ either sat or walked. Both the size and the 
peculiar position of the ruined fortress of Alii-chliaira agred: - 
^ ^ Hwen Thsang’s descrijition of the ancient. 

that there can be no doubt whatever of their 
■ Inn circuit, of the walls, as they stand at present, 
is iJj'iiUU lect, oy upwards of 3|- miles. The shape may be 
c escri h^d-as an irregular right-angled triangle, the west side 
mg 0,000 foct in length, the north side 6,100 feet, and the 
south-east 7,400 feet. The fort is situated 

hniU rvm 'U Gaizpa and Gcin^an .Mvers, vdiitih ave 

.Inl if o"! acetfimt of its broad 

rue iatter on account of its extensive Wines. Both on 
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the north and cast the place is rendered almost inaccessible 
by the IBiria Nala, a difficult ravine with steep broken hanks, 
and, nunaerons deep' pools of water quite impassable by 
wheeled vehicles. Por this reason the cart road to Bareli, 
distant only 18' miles dne east, is not less than 23 miles. In- 
deed the only accessible side of the position is the north- 
west, from the direction of Lalclinor, the ancient capital 
of the Katehria Bajputs. It, therefore, fully merits the 
description of Hwen Thsang as being defended by 
“ natural obstacles. Ahi-cMiatra is only seven miles to the 
north of Aonla, , hut the latter half of the road is rendered 
difficult by the ravines of the Gdnghan River. It was in 
this very j)oMtion, in the jangals to the north of Aonla,, that 
the Katehria Bajputs withstood the Muhammadans under 
Piruz Tughlak. 

. The ruin's of AJii-chliaira were first visited by Captain 
Hodgson, the Surveyor, who describes the place as “the 
ruins of an ancient fortress several miles in chcumference, 
which appears to have had 31 bastions, and is known in the 
neighbomhood by the name of the ' Pdndus Port.’ ” Ac cord- 
ing to my survey there are only 32 towers, hut it is quite 
possible that one or two may have escaped my notice, as I 
found many parts so overgrown with thorny jungle as to he 
inaccessible. The towers are generally from 28 to 30 feet in 
height, excej)ting on the west side, where they rise to 35 feet. 
A single tower near the south-west corner is d'7 feet in height 
above the road outside. The average height of the interior 
mass is from 16 to 20 feet. Many of the xwesent towers, 
however, are not ancient, as an attemi)t was made by All 
IBuhammad Khan, about 200 years ago, to restore the fort 
with a view of making it his stronghold in case he should 
be pushed to extremities by the King of Delhi. The new 
walls are said to have been 1:|- ga^ thiek, which agrees with 
my.mcasurements of the x^arajiets on the south-eastern side, 
which vary from 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 3 inches in thick- 
ncsj5 at to^). According to fjopular tradition, Ali Sluhammad 
exxscnc'l^d ' about a Icaror of rupees, or one million pounds 
stfelin^r* iih this attempt, which he was finally obliged to 
• abandon • hn account of its costliness. I estimate that he 
ni^% xidriiaps, have spent about one lakh of rupees, or • 
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£10,000, in repairing the ramparts and in re-building the 
paraxoets. There is an arched gateway on the south-east 
side, which must have been built by the Musulmans, but as 
no new bricks were made by them, the cost of their work 
would have been limited to the labour alone. The ramparts 
are 18 feet thick at the base in some places, and between lis 
and 15 feet in others.^ 

There are three great mounds inside the fort, and outside, 
both to the north and west, there are number of mounds of 
all sizes, from 20 feet to 1,000 feet in the diameter. To the 
north-west, distant one mile, there is a large tank called the 
GcmdJidn Sdgao\ which has an area of 125 higaJis, and about 
one-quarter of a mile beyond it there is another tank called 
the Adi iSdgctr, which has an area of 150 higaJis. The latter 
is said to have been made by Adi Haja ’at the same time as 
the fort. The waters are collected by an earthen embank- 
ment faced on both sides with bricks of large size. The 
Gcmdhdn Sdgar is also embanked both to the east ' and soi\th. 
The mounds to the south of the tanks are covered with large 
brieks, both plain and moulded ; but judging from their 
shapes, they must all have belonged to temples, or other 
straight walled buildings, and not to Stupas. There is 
nothing to show whether these are the remains of Buddhist 
or of Brahmanical buildings, but from their extent it is pro- 
bable that they were the former. 

According to Hwen Thsang there were only nine Brah- 
manical temples at Alii-clihatra in A. B. 631, all of which 
would appear to have been dedicated to Siva. But as Bud- 
dhism declined this number must have been increased, for I 
discovered the ruins of not less than twenty temples of various 
sizes, of which one is gigantic, four are large, five are of 
middle^ size, and twelve of small dimensions. Three of these 
are inside the fort, and the others are groujied together out- 
side on the west road. I made excavations in most of these 
mounds, all of which yielded moulded bricks of various 
patterns, but only two of them afibrded sculptures by which 
tiieir original purpose could be absolutely identified. These 
VO temxilcs arc marked as ISTos. I. and IV. in my siu’vcy of 


Plate Xo. XL III. ioriinwp of Abi-eliliatn 
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Tlie remains of No. I. temple form a mound 65 feet 9 
inclies in lieig-lit above tbe country, and upwards of 30 feet 
above the walls of tbe fortress. This lofty mound stands in- 
side tbe fort near tbe middle of tbe nortb wall, and forms 
tbe most conspicious object amongst tbe ruins of tbe migbty 
fortress of AJii-olihatra. Tbe floor of tbe temple is 60 feet 
above tbe groimd, and at tbis enormous beigbt stood a 
colossal lingam^ 3 feet 6^ incbcs in diameter, and upwards of 8 
feet in beigbt, wbicb must bave been visible from both east 
and west tbrougb tbe open doors of tbe temple for a distance 
of some miles. Tbe interior of tbe temple is only 14 feet 4 
inches by 10^ feet. Tbe nortb and south walls are 9 feet 5 
inches tbicb, and tbe east and west walls only 5 feet 9 incbcs; 
bnt on these two sides there are open porches outside tbo 
two entrances wbicb increase tbe thickness of tbe walls to 
19 feet on tbe west side, and to 14 feet 1 1 inches on tbe 
east. Tbe exterior dimensions of tbe temple are 48 feet 3 
inches by 29 ‘feet 4 inches. Prom these dimensions 
I calculate that the temple must have been about 100 feet in 
height above its own floor, or 105 feet above the country. 
Tbe base of tbe stone lingam is square, tbe middle part oc- 
tagonal, and tbe upper part bemisjjberical. A trisul, or 
trident, is cut upon tbe base. Tbe upj)er jjortion of tbe 
lingam is broken. Tbe people say that it was struck by 
lightning, but from the unshattcred state of the large bloclc 
I am more disposed to ascribe the fracture to the hammer of 
the Muhammadans. 

Mound No. II., which is also inside the fort to tbe west 
of tbe large mound, is 35 feet in beigbt, and fi'om 5 to 3 0 
feet above tbo general line of the ramparts. It shows tbe 
remains of a large square building with a long flight of slops 
on tbe west side. No. III. mound is ouly 30 feet in licigbl, 
and is covered with scrub jungle. There are i races of nails 
on tbe surface, but tbe jungle prevented tbcii* immediate ex- 
cavation. I will take an early opportunity of exploring botli 
of these mounds, as I feel satisfied that they arc tbo remains 
of large Brabmanical temples. 

No. IV. mound stands about 1,000 feet outside the west 
gate of tbe fort. It is 300 feet square, at base, and 30 feet 
in height, and has two smaller mounds attached to the north- 
east corner. On excavating the surface I discovered tiic 
foundations of a temple, 11 feet square inside, with walls 3\ 
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feet tliick, and a long pedestal or raised platform for tlie re- 
ception of statnes. The entrance is on the east side, towards 
the town. Amongst the ruins I found a seated terracotta 
iigm’e of Siva, 12 inches in height, with four arms and three 
eyes, and one hand holding a large lotus flower. I found 
also in red stone a small right hand grasping the hilt of a 
sword, and a left hand of three-quarter life size, grasping a 
larsje couch. As the last must have belonged to a figure of 
Vishnu, it is possible that the temple was dedicated to that 
god ; but a projecting portion of the pedestal leads me to be- 
lieve that it must have been occupied by a lingam, and if so, 
tlie principal figure would have been that of Mahadeva. 
There was also a large quantity of ashes inside this temple, 
from which I infer that it was most probably destroyed by 
the Musulmans in one of then early expeditions against the 
Katehria llajputs. 

The Buddhist remains at Ahi-chhatra are both more 
extensive and more ancient than those of the Brahmans. In 
my survey I have marked them by the letters of the alpha- 
bet to distinguish them from the Brahmanical ruins, which 
are numbered. Only three of the Buddhist mounds have 
Ijcen excavated, but as most of the others have furnished 
materials for the neighbouring villages, it does not seem 
hkoly that their excavation would be attended with any 
success. 


The most important of the Buddhist ruins is an irregular 
shaped mound, about 1,000 feet square, from the centre of 
which rises a large Stupa of solid brick-work, which the 
people call Ghhatr. I have already identified this with the 
groat Stupa which was built over the spot where .Buddha 
converted the Serpent King. It is surrounded by eight 
sinallor mounds, of which four would appear to be the ruins 
ot Stv.pas, and three of temples, whilst one only is doubtful. 
Kow, 'lIwcn Thsang describes the great as having on 
one side of it four small Stupas, which account -agrees exactly 
with the position of the four small mounds above-mentioned. 
X have uo doubt, therefore, as to the identity of the Chliair 
mound .with the Stupa of Hwen Thsang, although I was 
imablo to discover any certain trace of the tank called tlie 
^^aga-hroda or " serpent pond” by-the Chinese pilgrim. It 
however, that a tank may once have existed 
1 C south-west side, where the ground is still very low. 
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Tlie great ruin called Chhatr is a mass of solid bricli- 
work, 40 feet in lieiglit above tbe fields, and 30 feet in 
diameter* at top. The original building was a hemisphere of 
50 feet diameter, which was raised upon a base or plinth 15 
feet in height. At some later period an outer casing, 12^ feet 
thick, was addell, which increased the diameter to 75 feet, and 
the height of the crown of the hemisphere to 52-| feet. Allow- 
ing two-sevenths of the diameter for the height of the cupola or 
j)innacle, which is the proportion observed in the Sanchi bas- 
reliefs, the total height of the original Stujpa would have been 
57 feet, and that of the later Siupa 77 feet. I made several 
superficial excavations around tbe base in the hope of finding 
some portions of the stone railings with which the Shipa 
was most probably surrounded, but without success. I still 
believe, however, that there rnust have been the usual 
Buddhist railings around this Stupa, and that a further search 
would probably bring some of the pillars to light. I found, 
however, a number of curved wedge-shaped bricks that must 
have belonged to a circle of between 15 and 16 feet in diame- 
ter, and which, I presume, are the remains of the cupola.^ 

If I am right in my identification of this Stupa with 
that which was built near the Serpent Tank, its original con- 
struction must be referred to the reign of Asoka, or about 250 
B. 0. A strong argument in favor of this date is the simi- 
larity of its shape to that of the Bhilsa Topes, which are un- 
doubtedly of Asoka’s age. The date of the enlargement of the 
Stupa can only be fixed approximately by inferring from 
Ilwcn Thsang’s silence that it must have been in good order 
at the time of his visit. Admitting this to have been the 
case, the date of the enlargement cannot be placed earlier 
than about A. I). 100 to 500. 

The great Stupa attracted the attention of some" British 
Officer, about 30 years ago, who dug a gallery into it, 21 feet 
in length, and then sunk a well for some unknown depth 
which I found filled with rubbish. I made use of this 
old gallery, and continued it to the centre of the Stupa 
where it met a shaft which I had sunk from the top. Prom 
this point I carried the shaft downwards, makings use of the 
gallery, for the removal of the bricks. . At a depth of 27 feet 
horn the - present top, or at 7 feet below the centre of the 

* Se^ rklo Xo, XLIV. for a A-iow of tliis Sluj;,a. 
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older liemispliere, I found a low pyramidal topped yessel of 
common red nnglazed eartlienware, 8 inches in diameter. 
Inside tins Tcssel there was a small steatite box containing 
many minute fragments of seed pearls, several pieces of blue 
glass, one large bead of red amber, and about a tea spoonful 
of little bits of rock crystal. > Mixed with these were ten 
small cylindrical pierced beads of a dirty white colour like 
old chalk. They consist chiefly of carbonate of lime with a 
trace of some other substange, and are most probably only 
the remains of some artificial beads. The little steatite box 
is a sphere of 2 inches diameter, but rather pointed at the 
toj) and bottom. Its general colour is white with a few 
purple blotches. The whole is rudely ornamented, the top ' 
with flowers, and the bottom uuth animals of school-boy 
design. The inside also is rudely ornamented, but with 
simple lines only. There is no trace of any inscription. 

At 6f feet below the deposit just described, or at 13f 
feet below the centre of the hemisphere, a second deposit 
was found, imbedded in the ground immediately under the 
last course, of a globular-shaped mottled steatite vase, 
inches in diameter and 6 inches in height. This vase has a 
neck 3 inches in diameter inside and 2|- inches in height, 
thus making the whole height of the vessel 8f inches. This 
is divided into two equal portions, the lower half having an 
inner lip, which is overlapped by the upper half. The vessel 
is q^uite plain, excepting only a few belts of simple lines 
which ench’cle it. The open mouth was found closed by the 
lid of a small dark-colored steatite vase exactly similar to 
several that were discovered in the Ehilsa Tojics, Inside 
there was nothing but a hard cake of earth, 6 inches in 
diameter, mixed with^small stones. A similar earthen cake, 
but only 21- inches in diameter, was found ih the earthenware 
jar of the upper deposit. What this cake may be I cannot 
at present say, hut it does not effervesce with acids. 

The second Buddhist mound w-hich has yielded important 
e^udence of its former occupation is called Kaidri Khord- 
It is situated 1,200 feet to the north of the old fort, and 

small village of Nasratganj. 
Ihc moimd IS about dOO feet square and 20 feet^ in height. 
Olosc by there is a small pond called the JSIamodsc Tdl ; but 
nei ler this name, nor that of JSlaidri KJicra^ would seem to 
ia^ c any reference to the old Buddhist cstablishmcut which 
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formerly stood there. Unfortunately this mound has fur- 
nished hricks to the neighbouring village for many generations, 
so that but little is now left to point out the nature of the 
original buildings. A surface excavation brought to light a 
temple 26J feet in length by 22 feet in breadth outside, and 
11 feet square inside. -The plinth is still standing 4-|- feet in 
height, formed of blocks of hankar, but the walls have alto- 
'gether disappeared, excepting some portions of a few courses. 
The doorway faces the east, from which I infer that the en- 
shrined statue was most probably that of the ascetic Buddlia, 
who is always reiiresented seated in a similar position under 
the holy Pipal Tree of J3uddha-Gaya. I am also led to the 
same conclusion by the discovery of a broken statue of Buddha 
with two flying figures over the right shoulder, which are the 
usual accompaniments of the ascetic figures of Buddha. 
This statue is broken at the waist, and both arms are lost ; 
but the fragment is still 2 feet high and 2 feet broad, from 
which I infer that the size of the original statue was not less 
then 4 feet in height by 3 feet in breadth ; and this I believe 
to have been the principal figure of the temple. 

In the same place, five other carved and sculptured 
stones were discovered, of which one is an inscribed pillar of 
a Buddhist railing of middle age. The pillar is broken, but 
the remaining portions of the socket holes are sufidcient for 
the restoration of the original dimensions. The fragment is 
1 foot 11 inches in length, with a section of S^- inches by 4 
inches. The socket holes arc 8 inches long, and AJ inches 
apart, which in a pillar of two rails would give a height of 3 
feet 2^~ inches, or of 4 feet 3 inches in a pillar of three rails. 
The face of the pillar is sculptured with six rows of naked 
standing figures, tliere being 5 figures in the lowest row, and 
only four figures in each of the others. On one of the sides 
there is the following short inscription in four lines of the age 
of the Guptas : — 

jLclidvya Indranandi SisJnja MciJiddari dddrsimmaiisya 

JLoilari. 

The last word but one might, j)crhaps, be read Zi^paiisyci ; 
but the remainder of the inscription is quite clear. I under- 
stand it-to record the gift of " 31ahudai'i, the disciple of the 
teacher Indranandi, to the temple (Holiari) of jP/rr^wamaii.’^ 
Perhaps the term Kottari may be preserved in the name of 
Kaidri Khera, by which the mound is now knonm. 
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The otlier sculptured stones are not of niucli interest. 
Tlic largest is a broken statue of a standing figure, 3 feet 
high by 2 feet broad, wbicli a^opears to be naked. The 
head, the feet, and the right arm are gone. A second 
small stone, 1 foot long and 5 inches broad, bears the figures 
of the 'Navagralia^ or “ Nine Planets.” On the bach there 
is a short inscription of only eight letters, of which tnm arc 
somewhat doubtful. I read the whole as SaJiada, Bldmci, 
JDemndra, but the word Bhima is very doubtful. A third 
stone, 2-^ feet long and feet square, is the fragment of a 
large pillar, with a lion sculptured on each of its four faces. 
The naked figures of these sculptures belong to a somewhat 
late j)eriod of Buddhism, after the introduction of the Tan- 
triha, doctrines, which, as we learn from Skanda Gupta’s 
inscription on the Bliitari Pillar, were prevalent during the 
time of the later Guptas, in the 3rd and dfh centuries A. B.^' 
As the forms of the letters of these inscriptions are also those 
of tire Gupta period, we may conclude with some certainty 
that the Kottari, or temple of Barswamcoti, was erected before 
the fall of the Gupta dynasty in A. I). 319. 


Pour hundred feet to the south of the great bastion, and 
close to the south-west angle of the fort, there is another 
extensive mound, marked I) in the map, upwards of 300 feet 
square and 35 feet in height above the road. The principal 
mass of ruin, which is in the middle of .the west side, is the 
remams of a large temxole, 40 feet square outside. In the 
middle of the south side there are the ruins of a small build- 
ing wliich may, perhaps, have been the entrance gateway. To 
the right and left of the' entrance there are the ruins of 
two small temples, each 14 feet square outside, and 9 feet 
inches inside, raised upon a plinth 24 feet square- Tiie 
centre of the square is open, and has evidently never beeii- 
built upon. My excavations were too limited to ascertain 
more than I have noted above, but I propose to continue the 
exploration hereafter. I believe that this mound is the 
remains of^ a very large monastery with its lofty enclosed, 
temple, which could not have been less than 80 or even lOO 
feet in height. ■ ' . 

Connected v>’it'h- jdJd-'c7i?icitra is an inscription of the 
viupta period on a square /.pfilar found near the village of 


... OSH) IjolieveUiko naVed’ ^ifnircs 

r., .jHaa the cenl-ffi-j' beforc'iClinBt, 


to ho Digamljai-a Jaiu fctatucs. d possess 
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Dilwdri, 3 Icos, or miles, to tlie south of the fort. The 
inscription consists of 14 lines of five lette]^;s each, the letters 
of one line being placed exactly under those of the line 
above, so as to form also five straight perpendicular lines. 
The stone is 2^ Teet long, 1 foot broad, and 9 inches thick in 
the middle, but the continual sharpeniug of tools has -worn 
down the edges to a breadth of from 7 to 7-2- inches. The 
inscription, which is on one of the narrow faces, has accord- 
ingly suffered in the partial loss of some of the initial and 
final letters of several lines. The other three faces of the 
stone are quite plain, and there is nothing whatever to show 
what the pillar may have been originally intended for. 

My account of Ahi-clihatra would not be complete without 
a reference to the gigantic Ungmn near the village of Gularbia, 

24 miles to the north of the fort, and to the Priapian name 
of the vOlage of JBIum-lmtr, one mile to the east of the fort. 
JShmi-gaja and BMm-lcmr are common names for the lingam 
in all the districts to the north of the Ganges. I have 
already quoted II wen Thsang’s remark that the nine Brah- 
manical temples of Ahi-chhatra in A. D. G34 were dedicated 
to Siva, and I may now add, in illustration, that only in one 
of the many ruins about the old fort did I find a trace of the 
worship of any other divinity. 

VII. SORON, OR SUKARA-KSIIETRA. 

Prom Ahi-clilmtra the Chinese pilgrim proceeded in a , 
south direction, a distance of from 2G0 tt> 270 1% from 23 to 

25 miles, to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning 
to the south-west he arrived in the kmgdoni of Ti-lo-shan-na. 
Ilis route to the south would have taken him through Aonla 
and Budaon to the JBudh Ganga (or old Ganges) somewhere 
near Sahtlwar, a few miles below Soron^ both of which places 
stood on the main stream of the Ganges so late as 4.00 years 
ago. As his subsequent route is said to have been to the 
south-west, I believe that he must have crossed the Ganges 
close to Sahdwar, which is 42 miles from Ahi-chhatra in a 
direct line. Prom all my early enquiries I was led to believe 
that Soron was the only ancioht.place in this vicuiity ; and 
as Hwen Thsang'-does not give ’ any distance for his soulh- 
Avest, march, I concluded that Sprofi must have been the place 
to which he gives the name of Pi-lo-shan-na. I accordingly 

B 2 
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visited So7^07i, wliioli is undoulDtedly a place of very great 
antiquity, but which cannot, I think, be the place visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim, .1 will, however, first describe So7-on 
before I proceed to discuss the superior claims of the great 
ruined mound of At7'miji-K.he7'a to be identified with the Pi- 
lo-shan-na of the Chinese pilgrim. , ' 

Soo'OQi is a large town on the right, or western, bank of 
the Ganges, on the high road between Bareli and Mathura. 
The place was originally called UJcala Blsliet7Xi ; but, affertlie 
demon Sh'aoiydJcsha had been killed by the Vai'dha Avath', 
or Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, the name was changed to 
Su]ca7'a Kshetra, or “ the place of the good deed.” The 
ancient town is represented by a ruined inoimd called the 
Kilah or “ fort,” which is one-quarter of a mile in length 
from north to south, and somewhat less in breadth. It 
stands on the high bank of the old bed of the Ganges, which 
is said by some to have flowed immediately under it so late 
as 200 years ago. The modern town stands at the foot of the 
old mound on the west and south sides, and probably con- 
tains about 5,000 inhabitants. There are no dwellings on 
the old mound, which is occupied only by the temple of Sita-- 
liCmji and the tomb of SheJih Jcmidl. But it is covered with 
broken bricks - of large size, and the foundations of walls 
can be traced in all directions. The mound is said to he 
the ruins of a fort built by Baja So77iadatia of Soron many 
hundred years ago. But the original settlement of the 
place is very much older, being attributed to the fabu- 
lous Haja Vena Chalci'avaodli, who plays such a con- 
s])icuous part in all the legends of North BihS,r, Oudh, and 
Bohilkhand. 


The temples of Soron are very numerous, and several 
of them are said to be old. But the only temples of 
any consequence are those of Slta-Jdd77iji^ on the top of 
the mound, and Vai'dhoji to the north-west of the city. 
A great annual fair is held near the latter terhple on the 
11th of the waxing moon of Md7'gash'sha, in remembrance 
of the destruction of the demon by the Boar Incarnation of 
\_i.shuu. It contains a statue of Vai'dha- LaJcshmi, and is 
vintod by crowds of pilgrims. The temple of 
Vvluch IS said to have been ruined by Aurang Shah (oi* 

by a wealthy Baniya, only four years 
rx^o, building up the spaces between the piUars with lolain 
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wliite-'waslicd walls. Internally tlie temple is a square of 27 
feet supported on 16 stone pillars; but the people say tliat tlic 
original l3ui]ding was much larger, and tliat it contained 
32 pillars. Tins account is most probably correct, as tbc 
foundations of the walls of the sanciimi^ or shrine, are still 
standing at the back, or west side, of the temple, d'here 
are also 10 superfluous pillars inside the temple, of which 
two support the broken architraves, and eight are built into 
the corner spaces of the walls. The style of these columns 
is similar to that of the set of pillars in the south-east corner 
of the quadrangle of the Great Kutb Mosque at Delhi, 
wMch bear the date of Samvat 1121, or A. D. 1067. That 
this date is not too early for the Soron temple is proved by 
the inscriptions of various pilgrims who have visited the 
shrine. As the oldest legible record bears tlic date of Samvat 
1226, or A. D. 1169, the date of the erection of the temple 
cannot, therefore, be placed later than A. D. 1000. 

These pilgrims’ records are generally short and uninter- 
esting, but as there are no less than 38 of them, bearing 
dates which range from A. D. 1169 to 1511, they become 
valuable for tracing the history of the temple. The earliest date 
after the Muhammadan conquest is A. D. 1211, and from 
that time down to A. D. 1290 there arc no less tlian 15 dated 
records, showing that Soron continued to be a much fro- 
(juented place of pilgrimage during the whole period of the 
Gliori dynasty, which ended in A. D. 1289. J3ut during the 
rule of the next two dynasties, the JLhiljh and TnghlaJes, 
thei’o is only one inscription, dated hi A. D. 1375, in the 
reign of Piruz. Now, as nearly one-half of this period was 
occupied by the reigns of the ci-ucl despot Ala-ud-din Khilji 
and the ferocious madman Muhammad Tughlak, it seems 
.only reasonable to conclude that the pcojile were deterred 
from maldug their usual pilgrimages by the persecution of 
tVieir Muhammadan rulers, 'fiic next record is dated in 
A. D. 1129, and from that time down to 1511 there arc 1 6 dated 
inscriittions ; but as no less than 13 of this num])er belong 
to the reign of Bahlol Lodi, I mfer that the rule of the Syad 
djmasty was not favourable to Ilindu pilgrimages. _ I infer 
also that the temple must have been destroyed during the 
reign of the intolerant Sikandar Dodi, because the- series of 
inscriptions closes with A. D. loll, or just six years before 
the cud of his reign. Uad the temple existed during the 
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liapi^y century ivlien the sceptre .of India was swayed by tbe 
tolerant Akbar, tbe indifferent Jabangir, and tbe politic Sbab 
Jaban, it is almost certain tbat some records of tbe pilgrims’ 
visits would bave been inscribed on tbe pillars of tbe temple. 
Por tbis reason I feel satisfied tbat tbe destruction of tbe 
great temple of Soron must be assigned to an earlier period 
tban tbat of tbe bigoted Aurang Sbab. 


VIII. ATRANJI-KHERA, OR PI-LO-SHAN-NA. 


Tbe great mound of ruins called Airanji-JHiera is situated 
"On tbe rigbt^ or west bank, of tbe Kdli Nadi, four miles 
to tbe south of Karsdoia, and eight miles to the north of 
Nyta, on tbe Grand Trunk Hoad. It is also 16 miles to 
tbe south of Soron, and 43 miles to tbe north-west of SanJeisa, 
in a dbect line, tbe road distance being not less tban 48 or 
•60 miles. In the Ain AJehari Atranji is recorded as one of 
tbe Pargauabs of Kanqj, under tbe name of SiJcandarimr 
AtrejL Sihandarimr, which is now called Sihandrabad, is 
a village on tbe left bank of tbe JNdli Nadi opposite 
Atranji. Prom tbis it would appear tbat Atranji was still 
occupied in tbe reign of Akbar. Tbe Parganab was after- 
wards called Karsdna, but it is now known by tbe name of 
■^ahdzoar Narsema, or of SaJidtoar only. Tbe name given by 
■the Chinese pilgrim is dPi-lo-slum-na, for which M. Julien 


proposes to read Virasana.^ So far back as 1848 I pointed out 
that, as both piV and har are Sanskrit names for an elephant, 
It was probable tbat JPilosana might be tbe same as Karsdna, 
tbe large village which I bave already mentioned as being 
fom: miles to the north of Atranji Khera. Tbe chief objec- 
tion to tbis identification is tbe fact tbat Karsdna is appa- 
inntly not a very old place, although it is sometimes called 
Near a Karsdna, a name which implies tbe possession of a 
temple of note at some former period. It is, however, 
possible that tbe name of Karsdna mdy once bave been joined 
CO Atranji, in the same way tbat we find Silxmdmjnir Atreji 

As the identification of Karsdn^ with 
'1 ilosa^ia is purely conjectural, it is useless to hazard any 
more speculations on tbis subject. Tbe bearing and distance 
f recorded by Hwen Tbsangr point to tbe 

Sirpura, near which there is a small vil- 
- AA ___A dL or* dPilohimi, which is tbe dPilvhlioni of 

♦ JuHcu’h mvcu Tlihujig, n., 233. 
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our maps. It is, however, a very petty places and, although it 
hoasts of a small Jchera, or mound of ruins, it cannot, I 
think, lihve ever been more than one-fourth of the circuit of 
two miles which Hwen Tlisang attributes to JBi-lo-shan-na. 
But there are two strong points in its favour, namely, 1st, 
its position which agrees both in bearing and distance with 
the Chinese pilgrim’s account; and 2nd, its name, which is 
almost identical with the old name, sJi being very commonly 
pronunced as 7cJi, so that Hwen Thsang’s Piloshanna would 
usually be pronounced PiloJchana. 

In proposing Airanji-JSJiera as the site of the ancient 
Piloshanna, I am influenced solely by the fact that this is the 
only large place besides Soron of any antiquity in this part 
of the country. It is true that the distance from SconMso. is 
somewhat greater than that recorded by the Chinese pilgrim, 
namely, dh miles, instead of 33 miles, but the bearing is 
exact ; and as it is quite possible that there may be some 
mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, I think that 
Atranji-Khera has a better claim than any other place to be 
identihed with the ancient Piloshanna. I have not visited the 
place myself, as I was not aware of its importance when I was 
in its neighbom’hood. I have had it insjDected by a trust- 
worthy servmnt, whose report shows that Airanji must once 
have been a place of considerable extent and importance. 
According to him, the great mound of Airanji is 3,250 in 
length, and 2,650 in breadth at the base. How, these dimen- 
sions would give a circuit of about two miles, which is the 
very size of Pi loslianna as recorded by Hwen Thsang. Its 
highest point is 44< feet 9 inches, which, if my identification 
is correct, should be the ruins of the great Stupa of Asoka, 
upwnrds of 100 feet in height, as this loftly tower is said to 
have been situated inside a monastery in the middle of the 
town. Outside the town there were two other monasteries, 
inhabited by 300 monks. These may, perhaps, be represented 
by two small mounds which still exist on the east side of 
the ilreat Khera. To the south there is a thud mound, 
165 feet in length by 105 feet in breadth, which may 
possibly be the remains of one or more of the five Brainanical 
temjdes described by Hwen Thsang. 

Aimvji- Khera. had two gates, — one to the cast, towards 
the Kdli Kadi, and the other to -the south. The foundation 
of the place is attributed to JPaJa Vena Chakramrlli. 
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Tlie mound is covered witli broken bricks of large size and 
fragments of statues, and old coins are said to be frequently 
found. All the existing fragments of statues are sjiid to be 
Brabmanical. There is a temple of Mahadeo on the mound, 
and there are five lingmns in different places, of which one 
is 6 feet in height. The principal statue is that of a four- 
armed female called Dev>i, but which, as she is represented 
treading upon a prostrate figure, is most probably Durgdr^ 


The only olpjection to the identification of Airanji with 
Piloshanna is the difference between the distance of 200 1% 
or 33 miles, as stated by Hwen Thsang, . and the actual dis- 
tance of 43 miles direct, or about 48 or 50 miles by road. I 
have already suggested the possibility of there being some 
mistake in the recorded distance of Hwen Thsang, but per- 
haps an equally probable explanation may be found in the 
difference of the length of the yojana. Hwen Thsang states 
that’ he allowed 40 Chinese U to the yojana ; but if the old 
yojana of Bohilkhand differed from that of the Central Boab 
as much as the hos of these districts now differ, his distances 
would have varied by half a mile in every hos^ or by two 
miles in every yojana^ as the Bohilkhand hos is only l-|-mile, 
while that of the Hoab is two miles — the latter being one- 
third greater. Now, if we apply this difference to Hwen 
Thsang’s measurement of 200 li, or 33 miles, we increase the 
distance at once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct' 
measured distance on the map. I confess, however, that I 
am rather inclined to believe in the possibility of there being 
a mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, as I find 
exactly the same measurement of 200 li given as the distance 
between Sanhisa and Kanoj. Now, the two distances are 
precisely the same, that is, Sanhisa is exactly midwmy betw'een 
Atranji and Kanoj ; and as the latter distance is just 50 miles 
by my measurement along the high road, the former must 
also be the same. I would, therefore, suggest the probability 
that both of these distances should be 300 li, or 60 miles, 
instead of 200 li^ as recorded in the text. In favor dl this 
proposed correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier 
Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian, who makes the distance from San- 
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Idsa to Kanoj 7 yojanas, or 4<9 miles. At Hwen Tlisang’s 
own valuation of 4<0 li to tlie yojana, tliis measurement would 
give 280 U ; and as Ea Ilian docs not record half yojanas, 
we may increase the distance by half a yojana, or 20 li, 
which brings the total up to 300 li, or exactly 60 miles. 

But whatever may be the true explanation of tlie differ- 
ence between the actual distances and those recorded by Hwen 
Thsang, there still remains the important fact that SanJcisa 
was exactly midway between JAanoj and JPilosliamia just as 
it now is midway between Kanoj viVLA Atranji. If we couple 
this absolute identity of position with the fact that Airanji 
is the only old place in the part of the country indicated 
by Hwen Thsang, we can scarcely arrive at auy other con- 
clusion than that the great ruined mound of Atranji is the 
site of the ancient Piloshanna. 

IX. SANKISA. 

The site of SanJcisa was discovered by me in 1 Sd-2, * but 
it was not until the end of 1862 tliat I got an opportunity 
of exploring the ruins at leisure. The name of the place is 
ventton Seng -Icia-she by the Chinese pilgrims, a spelling which 
is well j)i’eservecl in the SanJcisa of the present clay, and which 
represents, with considerable faithfulness, the Sanlcdsya of 
Sanskrit. Hwen Thsang calls it also by the name of Kie-pi- 
llia, or KapilJta, of which I was ixnable to discover any 
trace.'’ SanJcisa was one of the most famous places of Bud- 
dhist pilgrimage, as it was there that Buddha was believed 
to have descended from the Trayasirinsa heaven by the lad- 
der of gold or gems, accompanied by tlie gods Iridra and 
Brahma. According to this curious legend, Mdyct, the 
mother of Buddha, died seven days after his birth, and 
ascended at once to the T-rayasirinsa heaven, the abode of the 
B3 gods, of whom ludra was the chief. But as she had no 
opportunity in this abode of the gods of hearing the law of 
Buddha, her pious son ascended to the Trayasirinsa heaven 
and preached for three months in her behalf. He then descend- 
ed to the earth with the gods Brahma and Indra by three stair- 
cases, one of which was formed cither of ciystal or precious 
stones, another of gold, and the third of silver. According 

.luUui’.s Uwcu Tlup.in!;, IL, 2!*7. — In BrihnJ JClala it riM tbit the f<imrin=5 

aslrotioincr, VnnYln. Mihirn, “obt-Tined the gmrious oiu of the Min nt K/ipt'tlmhiC’ I pre- 
riuno tint tlih is the Kic-ii-lha of tlie Chines pi!-rim Ur. Kern thinhs that Vanhi. 
Jlihiin w.is \ I'ly jiiohahly cihic.stt'd there. S.i:iLi-a must at .tny rale hue Jjceu a place of 
coiLsiiicr.iblo uux>ort«nce iu the Gtli centuiy* 
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to Pa Buddha descended by a staircase formed, 

of the “ seven precious things,” that is, the precious metals 
and precious gems; whilst Brahma accompanied him on his 
right side by a silver ladder, and Indra on his left by a golden 
one. But Hwen Thsangf assigns the golden staircase to 
Buddha himself, the silver stahcase on the right to Braluna, 
and the crystal staircase on the left to Indra. The descent was 
accompanied by a multitude of Devcts, who scattered showers 
of flowers on all sides as they sang the praises of Buddha. 

Such are the main points of this curious legend, which 
is believed as firmly in Barma at the present day, as it was 
by Asoka 2,100 years ago, or by the Chinese pilgrims of the 
6th, 6th, and 7th centuries of our era. According to 
Pa Hian, the three staircases disappeared under ground imme- 
diately after the descent, leaving only seven steps visible. 
Apparently these seven steps must have existed in the time 
of Asoka, as' he is reported to have been anxious to behold 
their foundations, and accordingly sent men to dig down to 
their base. But the diggers “reached a yellow spring 
without being able to penetrate to the foundation.” The 
Bang, however, “felt sensible of a great increase of his faith 
and veneratiou,” and therefore built a chapel over the three 
staircases, and upon the middle one crecterl a full length 
statue of Buddha 60 feet high. According to Hwen Thsang’s 
account, the three staircases still existed in his time (A. B. 
636), but were completely sunk in the earth. 'On their 
foundations, however, the pious Kings of different countries 
had erected thi’ee staircases, similar to the first, of bricks 
and stones, ornamented with many precious things. The 
height of these staircases was about 70 feet. Over them 
there was a Vihdr coutaiuing statues of Buddha, Brahma, and 
Indra, who wore represented leaning forward as if about to 
descend. The Barmese say that the descent took place at 
tlic full moon of TliadingJcyut (October), and that the 
feet of the steps were at the gate of the city of Thing-ha- 
iha-na-go, or SmgJcasanagcira.X Hwen Thsang adds that the 
three staircases were placed in a line from north to south, 
vuth the descent facing the east, and that they stood within, 
tlie Avails of a great monastery. 


» Beal’s tninslation, C. XVII. 

.Tul!en’.s translation, II., 237. 

t fiuljoi. Bpudet’s Lire o£ tUo Barmeso Buddlia, p, 110. 
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Close to tlie staii’eases tliere was a- stone 70 feet 

in height, which had been erected by King Aso'ka. It was 
formed of a hard, fine-grained reddish stone,, and had a bril- 
liant polish. On its summit was a lion, who was seated facing 
the steps. There were figures also sculptured the pillar 

with marvellous art,, which were visible only to the virtuous. 
This is Hwen Thsang’s account, with which Ka Hian’s agrees- 
in almost every particular ; but he adds a curious legend 
about a dispute between the Srdmanas and heretics. " If,”’ 
said the former, " this place ought to be the abode of tho' 
SrS-manas, let a supernatural testimony proclaim it. They 
had no sooner finished this speech than the lion on the- 
summit uttered a loud roar.^^ 

There were several Stiipas at Sanicisa, of which the most 
famous were the following : 

Is^. — On the spot where Buddha descended from the 
Trayastrinsa heaven, accompanied by Indra and Brahma. 
This Stupa is not mentioned by Hwen Thsang, but it is 
noticed by Fa Hian, and in the Burmese life of Buddha. 

2oid. — On the spot where the four Buddhas had formcrly 
sat and taken exercise. 

^rd — ^At the place where Buddha bathed. 

Mh and 5th. — Two small Stupas of Indra and Brahma. 

QiJt. — On the spot where the female mendicant JPundari- 
Icavarnd obtained the first sight of Buddha on his descent. 

'7th. — On the spot where Buddha cut his hah and nails. 

The only other place of note at Sanicisa was the tank of 
a Nctga, or serpent, which was situated to the south-east of 
tho great Stupa. Fa Hian says that this Ndga had wliitc 
cars; that he lived in the dwelling-place of the ‘‘^ecclesi- 
astics,” and that he conferred fertiLity and abundance on the 
“ country by causing gentle showers to fall upon the fields, 
and securing them from all calamities.” A chapel was 
erected for his use, and he was said to make his appearance 
once a year. “When the ecclesiastics perceive him, they 
present him with cream in a copper vessel.” 

Hwen Thsang’s account of Sanicisa is unfortunately so 
meagre that we have bht little to guide us in our attempt to 
identify the holy places of his time with any -of the ruins 
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■of tlie present day. The only spot that can he identified 
with any certainty is the tank of the which still exists 

to the south-east of the ruins, in the very position ■ described 
hy Hwen Thsang, The name of the Ndga is Kdreioar, and 
that of the tank Kdndaiya Tdl. Milk is offered to bim 
during every day of VaisdJcli, and on the Ndg-panGhami of 
Srdvana, and “ at any other time when rain is wanted.” In 
a note on the word Cliaurdsi Sir Henry Elliot* has given an 
account of SanJcisa, in which he asserts that this Ndga is 
the common Nag of the Hindu worship to whom the Ndg- 
jgancliami is specially dedicated. Eut this opinion is cer- 
tainly wrong, as the above account shows that the Sankisa 
Ndga of the present day is propitiated with offerings of milh 
whenever rain is wanted, just as he was in A. H. 400, when 
Ea Hian visited the place. This, therefore, is no^ the com- 
mon Ndga of Hindu worship, hut the local Ndga of Sankisa, 
who is commonly invoked as Kdrewar Ndg JDevata. 

Before attempting to indentify the site of the great 
monastery with its three famous 'staircases, its lion pillar and 
attendant Stupas, it will be better to describe the place as it 
is at present, although but little is now left of the great city 
of Sankisa^ with all its magnifi.cent monuments. The small 
village which still preserves the name of Sanidsa is perched 
upon a lofty mound of ruins ■41 feet in height above the fields. 
This_ mound, which is called the Kilali, or “ fort,” is 1,600 
feet in length from west to east, and 1,000 feet in breadth.! 
On the north and west faces the sides are steejp, but on the other 
faces the slope is much more easy. Hue south ffom the 
centre of the Eilak, at a distance of 1,600 feet, there is a 
mound of solid brick- work which is crowned l)y a modern 
temple dedicated to JBisdri JDevi, who is described as a goddess 
of great powen At 400 feet to the north of the temple" 
mound there is a capital of an ancient pillar bearing the 
figure of an elephant, standing, but both his trunk and tail 
are wanting. The capital itself is of the well known bcll^ 
shape, corded or .reeded perpendicularly, with an abacus on 
honeysuckle similar to that of the Allahabad pillar. The 
figure ot the elephant is by far the best representation of that 
1 ^ ^ Indian scidptme. The veins 

of the leg s aye, carefully chiseliw-^and the toes of the feet 

r.GlostaiJy, p. 151. * ' ^ 

See Plate XLV. for map of Sankisa, 
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are well and faithfully represented, hut the loss of the trunk 
prevents us from forming a decided opinion as to its excel- 
Jence as* a work of art. If we may judge from the position 
of the legs, the animal was most probably represented as 
standing still with his trunk hanging down.’- The stone is a 
line- grained sandstone of reddish hue, and has been very 
highly polished. The hell-capital is low, its breadth being 
greater than its height, in which particular it resembles the 
Asoka Pillar of Navcmclgarh Lauriya, to the north of Bettiah. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration along with 
the superior execution of the. work, I feel satisfied that this 
capital is of the same age as the well known Asoka Pillar’s 
of Allahabad and jSTavandgarh. 

DDue south from the temple of Bisari Devi, at a dis- 
tance of 200 feet, there is a small mound of ruins which 
appears to be the remains of a Stupa. Due east from the 
temple 600 feet, there is an oblong mound 600 feet in length 
by 600 feet in breadth, which is known by the name of 
Nivi-Jea-Jeot. Niui I believe to have been the name of 
the man who formerly brought this piece of ground into 
cultivation ; and Kot, in the jphraseology of Sanldsa, means 
simj)ly -any mound of ruins, and is aj)plied to all the isolated 
portions of the ramparts. Nivi-ha~hoi would, however, appear 
to be the remains of some largo enclosed building, such 
as a Buddhist monastery. It is covered -ufith broken bricks 
of large size, and a few fragments of stone ; but I could 
not trace any remains of walls on the surface. At the 
south-east and north-east angles of Nivi-Jea-Jeot there are 
largo circular mounds which are probably the remains of 
Stupas from which all the available bricks have been 
removed ; and at a short distance to the north there is a third 
mound of. the same character. 

and the different mounds of all sizes around 
the tcnipl§?*fi:;;^;m a mass of ruin 3,000 feet 4n length by 2,000 
feet in br'^(^^, or nearly 2 miles in circuit. But this was 
only the cetfez portion of the ancient city of Sau/dua, com- 
prising the Madel and the religious buildings that were clus- 
tered around ^lo three holy stah-case^^Thc city itself, which 
would appear to have surrounded central mound on all 
sides, was enclosed wijii am^rtheii' rampart, 18,900 feet, or 

___ f —A ^ 

See Piute KoAlVI. for t ride view^f tliia caidtaL ‘'flljilso Fcrgiis-sonV llhwry of 
Ai cPitcotuA', ir„ Xo. 970, ler a froufWc"'.. ^ 

- i . * " 
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upwards of 3-| miles in circuit. The greater part of this 
rampart still remains, the shape being a tolerably regular 
dodecagon. On three sides, to the east, the nOrth-east, 
and the south-east, there are breaks or openings in the line of 
rampart which are traditionally said to be the positions of 
the three gates of the city. In proof of the tradition, the 
people refer to the village of Paor-Kheria^ or -Gate-milage^ 
which is just outside the south-east gap in the ramparts. 
But the name is pronounced Paor^ and not Paui\ and may, 
therefore refer to the staircases or Stejis (Paori)^ and not to 
the gate. The Kali or Kdlindri Nadi flows past the south- 
west corner of the ramparts from the Pdjg7id% which is half 
a mile distant, to the KaJcra Ghdt^ which is rather more than 
one mile to the south of the line of ramparts. 

To the north-west, three-q[uarters of a mile distant, stands 
the large mound of Agaliat^ which is 40 feet in height, and 
rather more than half a mile in diameter at base. The name 
of the old town is said to have been Agaliat, but the place is 
now called Agahat Sarai (Agahat of the maps) from a 
modern which was built in A. H. 1080, or A. D. 1669, 

on the north-east corner of the mound, by the ancestor of 
the present Bath&,n Zamindar. The people say that befom 
this the place had been deserted for several centuries ; but as 
I obtained a tolerably complete series of the copper coins of 
the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi and Jonpur, I presume 
that it could not have been deserted for any very long time. 
The mound is covered wtih broken bricks of large size, which 
alone is a sure test of antiquity : and as it is of the same 
height as that of SanJcisa, the people are most probably right 
in their assertion that the two places are of the same age. 
In both mounds are found the same old coins without any 
inscriptions, the^ more ancient being square pieces of silver 
covered nnth various punch marks, and the others square 
pieces of copper that have been cast in a mould, — ^all of 

which are, in my opinion, anterior to the invasion ,of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


, III identifying SanJdsa with the Sanglcasva of the 
PdmCiyana nnd^ii ^eng-hia-slie of Jhe Chinese, we are sup- 
1 ’ absolute identity of name, but like- 

-fco three such well 
u Mathura, Kanoj, and AMchhatra. In size; 

, agices very closely with the measurement given b}" 
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Hwen Thsang ; his circuit of 20 li, or 3^^ miles, being only a 
little less than my measurement of 18,y00 feet, or 3^ miles. 
There can he no doubt, therefore, that the place is actually 
the same ; hut in attempting to identify the sites of any of 
the holy spots mentioned by Hwen Thsang, I find myself 
bafded at the outset by the indefiniteness as well as the 
meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. ' It is his usual 
practice to state the relative bearings and distances of most 
of the chief places of Buddhist veneration, but in describing 
Sanicisa he has given only one bearing and not a single dis- 
tance. The tank of the Ndga is the one solitaiy spot that 
can be identified with certainty, the sites of all the rest being 
only guesses of more or less probability. 

But the difficulty regarding the identification of the 
Asoka Pillar is of a • different kind. Both of the Chinese 
pilgrims make mention of only one pillar at SanJdsa, which 
was crowned with the figure of a lioUf and Pa Hian records a 
silly legend which refers to the miraculous roar of this lion 
stakie. Now, the only piece of an Asoka Pillar at present 
existing is the elephant capital,, which I have already des- 
cribed, and which, however absurd it may seem, I think may 
possibly be the lion pillar of the Chinese pilgrims. The 
reasons which induce me to think so are the following : Pirst, 
the elephant capital is undoubtedly much older than tho date 
of cither of the pilgrims, and yet, if it is not the same as tho 
lion capital, it has been left altogether undescribed by them, 
although its great size could scarcely have allowed it to re- 
main unnoticed ; second, the height of the elephant pillar 
would seem to correspond very closely with that of the 
lion pillar, as recorded l3y Pa Hian, who calls it 30 cubits, 
or from 45 to 60 feet according to the value of the Chinese 
chhi. Now, the diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar 
is 2 feet 9-^- inches, which, compared with the dimensions of 
the Allahabad pillar, 2 feet 2 inches neck diameter, to 35 feet 
of height, gives a total for the shaft of the Sanlcisa Pillar of 
44 feet 3 inches. By adding to this tlic height of the capital, 
we obtain 521- feet as the probable height of the Sanhisa 
Pillar. Third, as the trunk of the elephant has long been 
lost, it is possible that if'Was missing before the time of the 
Chinese . inlgrims, and if the nature of the animal might 

— ;; ^ ^ — 

^ The bell-cnpiUU ^villi its hono 3 ’*suchlc ornaincntc<i riT)nciiB‘% Sfoct 10 inches high, and 

the sante in diameter. The clex>bant is d feet 4 inches in height^ uiaking the lytol height 
of capital S feet S inches 
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easily have been mistaken at a height of 60 feet above the 
ground. Indeed, supposing the pillar to he the same, this 
is the only way in which I .can account for the^ mistake 
about the animal. But, if the pillar is not the same, the 
silence of both pilgrims regarding this magnificent elephant 
pillar seems to me quite unaccountable. On the whole, 
therefore, I am inclined to believe that the elephant’s trunk 
having been long lost, the nature of the animal was mis- 
taken when viewed from a distance of 50 feet beneath. 
This is confirmed by the discrepancy in the statements of 
the two pilgrims regarding the capital of one of the Srdmsti 
pillars, which Pa Hian calls an ox, and Hwen Thsang an 
elephant.^-' 

Admitting, then, that this elephant capital is not im- 
probably the same as the lion pillar described by the Chinese 
pilgrims, we have a clue to the site of the great monastery 
which would seem- to have enclosed within its walls the great 
stone pillar as well as the three holy staircases. I infer, 
therefore, that the temple of Sisdri Dem most probably 
occupies the site of the three staircases, and that the three 
mounds which stand to the east of the Nivi-ha-kot may be 
the remains of the three Stivpas which were erected on the 
three^ other holy spots of SanJeisa, which have already been 
described. I made several excavations about the different 
mounds just noticed, but without any success. 

I made also a careful but an unsuccessful search for 
some trace of the base of the stone pillar. The people were 
unanimous that the elephant capital had been in its present 
position beyond the memory of any one now living,' and most . 
of them added that it now stands in its original position. ' 
But there were a few men who pointed to a spot on the west • 
of the village, ^ or Kilali mound, as the original site of the 
capital. Here, indeed, there is an octagonal hole in a small 
mound, from which the bricks of a solid foundation have 
been removed. If any dependence could ■ be placed upon 
tins statement, the mound on which the village now stands 
womd almost certainly be the site of the great monastorf 
w itli its three holy staircases, and the three mounds to the 
rast 01 J\tvi-ka./coi would still represent the three 
ic' objection to our accepting this statement as correct 

^ appareiit want o f all object . in tho‘ removal of the 

_ feaVs 1 a Hiati, C. XVII., p. 05 ; and Julien’d Hwen Thsa^, IT., p, 230. 
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elephant capital to any other site. It is, however, quite pos- 
sible that the capital may have been stopped on its way to 
the temple of Maliadeva, near the Ndga mound and tanh. 
The temple of Bisdri Beni would then be the site of one 
of the ten ancient Brahmanical fanes which are described 
by Hwen Thsang. Altogether, this is, perhaps, a more pro- 
bable , solution of the difdculties of the case than that first 
desqribed.’"' 

In his description of Scmlcisat Hwen Thsang mentions 
a curious fact, that the Brahmans who dwelt near the great 
monastery were many tens-of-thousands” in number. As 
an illustration of this statement, I may mention that the 
people have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1800 
to 1900 years ago, and that 1300 years ago, or about A. D. 
660, it was given by a Kayath to a body of Brahmans. They 
add also that the population of the village of Baor-Kheria 
is known to have been wholly Brahman unto, a very recent 
period. 

X. KA.NOJ. 

Of the great city of Hanoj, which for many hundred 
years was the Hindu Capital of Northern India, the existing 
remains are few and unimportant. In A. I). 1016, when 
■ Mahmud of Ghazni approached Kanoj, the historian relates 
. that “he there saw a city which raised its head to the skies, 
.and which in strength and structm’e might justly boast to 
• ' ■■ .have no equal.”! Just one century earlier, or in A. B. 915, 

• Hanoj is mentioned by Masudi as the capital of one of the 
^nvv-Eiugs- of India, and about A. B. 900 'Abu Zaid, on the 
• ''v'^alOhority of Ibn Wahab, calls “ Kadiige, a great city in the 
■ kingdom of GozarB At a still earlier date, in A. B. 634-, 
we have the account of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
who describes Kanoj as being 20 U, or 3-|- miles, in length, and 
or' 5 li, or three-quarter of a mile, in breadth. The city was 
surrounded by strong walls and deep ditches, and was washed 
by the Ganges along its eastern face.! The last fact is cor- 
roborated by Ea'Bjan, who states that the city touched the 
^ver Heng (Ganges) when he visited it in A. B. 400. § 

II r i "111 ^ ■ 1 --- 1 — I - - — • 

^ 1 f|itfVc*nll*ea<ly noticed, p. 272, that tbo Barrae-^e I^ue of Buddba fixes the point of 
descent of the city/’ and this |>osition seems to be indicated by the still 

csii;tingifep(rQ£.J'*»o)--r7tmar, or' “ Staircase Village/’ -which is situated just outside the 
south-c.Tst’r^^i^i^i' gate, in the c.arthcn ramiKirts. — See Plate Ko. XLV. 

+ I., p. 57. 

t Juiicn’e Tlisaug, II., p. 2-iS. 

§ niol’a Fa. rShti. C. XVIII.. L 7#.' 
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Kanoj is also mentioned Tdj Ptolemy, about A. D. 140, as 
Kanogiza, But tbe earliest notice of the place is undoubt- 
edly the old familiar legend of the Puranas, which refers 
the Sanskrit name of JS^anya-S^ubja, or the hump -backed 
maiden” to the curse of the sage Vayu on the hundred 
daughters of Kmandhlia. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, Kanoj was the 
capital of Baja SarsJm Vardhana^ the most powerful sover- 
eign in Northern India. The Chinese pilgrim calls him a 
Fei-slie, or Vaisya, but it seems probable that he must have 
mistaken the Vaim, or JBais^ Bajput, for the Vaisya^ or 
which is the name of the mercantile class of the Hindus ; 
otherwise Harsha Vardhana’s connexion by marriage with 
the Bajput families of Malwa and Balabhi would have been 
quite impossible.^ Baiswara, the country of the Bais Raj- 
IDuts, extends from the neighbom’hood ' of Hucknow to Khara 
Manikpm’, and thus comprizes nearly the whole of Southern 
Oudh. The Bais Bajputs claim descent from the famous 
SdlivdliaHi whose capital is said to have been Damidia-KJierat 
on the north bank of the Ganges. Their close proximity 
to Kanoj is in favour of the sovereignty which they claim 
for their ancestors over the whole of the Gangetic Boab horn 
Delhi to Allahabad. But their genealogical lists are too 
imperfect, and most probably also too incorrect, to enable 
us ^ to identify any of their recorded ancestors with the 
Princes of Harsha Vardhana’s family. 

The vast empire which Harsha Vardhana faised during 
his long reign of 42 years, between A. D. 667 and 648, is 
described by Hwen Thsang as extending from the foot of 
the Kashmir Hills to Assam, and from Nepal to the Narbada 
Biver. He intimidated the Baja of Kashmh’ into surrender- 
ing the tooth of Buddha, and his triumphal procession fi’oua 
Pataliputra to Kanoj was attended by no less than 20 tribu- 
tary Bajas irom Assam and Magadha on the east, to Jdland- 
har on the west. In the plenitude of his power, Harsha 
Vardhana invaded the countries to the south of the Narbada, 
wkere he was successfully opposed by Baja JPtdalce^i, and 
after many repulses was obliged to retire to his own king- 
tlom. This account of Hwen Thsang is • most , singularly 

ihcillcnnwiagc (1871), as there is lucliau Saukrit auUiorily for 
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coiToliorated in cvciy pariicular by seyeral ancient inscrip- 
tions of the Chdlulcija Kajas of Kalydn. According to these 
inscriptions, llaja Vikramaditya, the grandson of JE^iilahesi 
Vallabha^ gained the title of ^aramesioara^ “ by the defeat 
of Sri Harsha Vardhana, famous in the north countries.”’*'" 
ISlo-w YilcramMitya’s reign is known to have commenced in 
SalcG 514, or A. D. 592, as one of his inscriptions is dated 
in Sake 530, or A. D. 608, which is called the 16th year of 
his reign ;t and as his grandson did not succeed to the throne 
until the Bahe year 618, or A. D. 696, it is certain that 
Vikramaditya must have been a contemporary of Harsha 
Vardhana throughout the greater x^art, if not the whole, of 
his reign. The unusually long reigns of the earlier ChdhiJcya 
Princes have led Mr. 'Walter Elliot to suspect the accuracy 
of the dates, although, as he points out, “ the succeeding 
dates tally with each other in a way that affords the strongest 
presumption of their freedom from any material error.” The 
question of the accuracy of these dates is now most satisfac- 
torily confirmed by the unimpeachable testimony of the con- 
temx>orary record of Hwen Thsang, •vrhich I have quoted 
above. 

In determining the x^^riod of Harsha’s reign, between 
the years 607 and 648 A. H., I have been guided by the 
following evidence: 1st, the date of his death is fixed 
by the curious reported fulfilment of Hwen Thsang’s dream, f 
and by the report 'of the Chinese embassy §. 2nd, in sx)cak- 
ing of Harsha’s career, the x’ilgi’im records that from the 
time of his accession Harsha was engaged in continual uur 
for 5-1 years, and that afterwards for about 30 years he reign- 
ed in peace. This statement is repeated by Hwen Thsang, 
when on his retiun to China, on the authority of the King 
himself, who informed him that he had then reigned for 
'i(p wards of SO years, and that the quinquennial assembly 
then collected was the sLvth which he had convoked. Prom 
these different,. statements it is certain that at the date of 
Hwen Thsang’s return to China, in A. I). 640, Harsha had 


« Bombay Asiatic Societ\''s Journal, III., 20G. 
f Itoyal Afiatic Society’s Journal, IV., 10. 

J Sec tbo discussion on iliia date in my “Ancient Geography of India,’’ Appcndi.t, 
p. 50'J. 

§ Journal, “Arialic Society,” Ucng-al, 1 So 7, p. Gf),— anonymous translation. Sec .d so 
Jourkal Afciali<iuc, 1S8P, p. 398, French tnmslalion by 2»i. r.authier. 

C\ 
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reigned upwards of 30 years, and somewliat less than 36 
years. His accession must, tlierefore, be placed between 
A. H. 605 and 610. 3rd, now, in tbe middle of tbis very 
period, in A. H. 607, as we learn from Abn Hihan, was 
established tbe Sri SarsJia era, wbicb. was still preralent 
in Matbura and Kanoj in tbe beginning of tbe lltb century. 
Considering tbe exact agreement of tbe names and dates, 
it is impossible to ayoid coming to tbe conclusion that the 
JECarslia, wbo established an era in Kanoj in ' A. H. 607, was 
tbe great King Karsha Vardhana wbo reigned at Kanoj 
during tbe first half of tbe seventh century. 

Hwen Tbsang adds some particulars regarding tbe 
family of Harsba Vardhana, which induce me to tbink it 
probable that it may be identified with one of tbe dynasties 
whose names have been preserved in tbe genealogies of the 
Bajavali. Tbe names differ in tbe various copies, but they 
agree generally in making Mdj Sing, who reigned only nine 
years, tbe ]oredecessor of Sara or Sari Sing, wbo is recorded 
to have reigned for or 45 years. Kow, according to Hwen 
Tbsang, tbe predecessor and elder brother of Sarsha Far- 
dhana was Jddjya Vardhana, wbo was assassinated shortly 
after bis accession. Here both tbe names of these two Kings 
and tbe lengths of their reigns agree so well together as to 
suggest tbe probability of them identity. In most copies 
of the Hdjavali, tbis dynasty of six Kings, of wbicb Baja and 
Sara are tbe 3rd and 4tb names, is made tbe immediate 
predecessor of tbe Great Tomar dynasty, whose accession 
has already been assigned in my account of tbe Kings of 
Delhi to tbe year 736 A. D. Tbe following lists give the 
names of all tbe Kings of tbis dynasty according to the 
various authorities in my possession : 


Mritunlaya and 
Ward. 

Fanjab, MS, 

Chandcri, MS. 

S,ayid Ahmad. 

Hwen Thang. 


Yrs. 


Trs. 


Trs. 


Trs. 


TCin Sinlia.. 
liana S. 

Tlaja s. 

VaraS. 
KaraS. .. 

Jlvana .. 

27 

ooi 

“pj 

40 

25 

20J 

•• 

R5n S. 

RUS. 

Haris. .. 
Nar 8. 

Jiw.an 

17 

141 

4 

45 

43 

8 

Dips. 

RanS. 

B.am 8. .. 

MitrS. 

RirS, 

Jiwnn . , 

17 

14i 

Oi 

40 

13 

S 

Dip Sing .. 
Ran Sing . . 

Raj Sing . . 
Shir Sing . . 
ITaraSing .. 
Jlwan Sing. 

17 

14 

9 

45 

1.1 

7 

PPvkara Vordhana. 
Wreha ditto. 

Totai, .. 

151 

•* t* 

137 

.... 

107 

.... 

105 



Acco^ing to Sayid Ahmad tbe accession of Shir Sing, who is 
1 C Sara or Sari of tbe other lists, took place in A. D. 611? 
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01 ’ witliin four years of tlie date already obtained for Harslia 
Vardliana. 

In my account of Delhi I have given my reasons for 
believing that Kanoj "was tbe capital of the Tomars dovra 
to the invasion of Mahmud in A. D. 1021, immediately after 
the defeat and death of Hdja Jay J?dl. Shortly after that 
date, the sma}l town of BM'i to the north of Lucknow be- 
came the capital, until about A. D. 1050, when the To7mrs 
retired to Delhi before tbe growing power of the Udhtoi's. 
Once more Kanoj became the capital of a powerful Idngdom, 
and the rival of Delhi, both in extent and in magnificence. 
Here Jaya Chandra, the last of the celebrated the 

Asioamedlia, or “Horse-sacrifice;” and here in open day 
did Prithi Haja, the daring Chief of the Choh^ns, carry ofi: 
the willing daughter of the JRdMoi' King, in spite of the 
gallant resistance of the two JBandfar heroes, Allia and UdaL 
The fame of these two brothers, which is fully eq[ual to that 
of Prithi Kaja himself, is still preserved in the songs and 
traditions of the people amongst the Chandels of Malidba, 
and the Pahtors and Chandels of the Doab. After the fall 
of Delhi in January 1191 A. D., Muhammad Ghori marched 
against Kanoj. Paja Jaya Chandra retired before him as 
far as Banuras, where he made his last stand, but was defeated 
with great slaughter. The Paja escaped from the field, but 
was drowned in attempting to cross the Ganges. When his 
body was recovered by the conquerors, it was found that ho 
had false teeth fixed with wires of gold. With Jaya Chan- 
dra ended the dynasty of the JXdlitors of the Doab, and the 
wealth and importance of the- far-famed capital of Kanoj. 
Only one hundred and fifty years later it is described by Ibn 
Baitita as a “ small town,” and from that time down to the 
present this ancient city has gradually lessened in conse- 
quence ; but as it was close to the high road of tbe Doab, 
it still continued to be visited by numerous travellers who 
where attracted by its ancient fame. The final blow to its 
prosperity has how been given by the diversion of the rail- 
road to Ethwa, which leaves Kanoj far away to the cast, to 
be visited for the future only by the cinious antiquary and 
the cml officials of the district. 

In comparing Hwen Thsang’s description of ancient 
Kanoj with the existing remains of the city, I am obliged 
•:o confess with regret that I have not'becn able to identify 
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even one solitary site with any certainty ; so completely has 
almost every trace of Hindn occupation been obliterated by 
the JMusalmans. According to the traditions of the people, 
the ancient city extended from the shrine of Sdji Sarmdyan 
on the north near the Raj Ghat, to the neighbourhood of 
Mir anJaa- Sara on the south, a distance of exactly three 
miles. Towards the west, it is said to have reached to Ka^miya 
and Malcaraiidnagar, two villages on the high road, about 
three miles from Saji Sarmdyan. On the east the boundary 
was the old bed of the Ganges, or CJioia Gangd as the 
people call it, although it is recorded in our maps as the Kali 
Sadi. Their account is, that the Kali, or Kdlindri Nadi, 
formerly joined the Ganges near Sangirdmj)ur or Sangrdm- 
gyur ; but that several hundred years ago the great river took 
a more northerly course from that point, while the waters 
of the Kdli Nadi continued to flow down the deserted chan- 
nel. As an open channel still exists between Sangrdmpn? 
and the Kdli Nadi, I am satisfied that the popular account 
is correct, and that the stream which flows under Kanoj, from 
Sangrdiyypur to Mliendi Ghdt, although now chiefly filled 
with the waters of the Kdli Nadi, was originally the main 
channel of the Ganges. The accounts of Ta Hian and 
Hwen Thsang, who place Kanoj on the Ganges, are there- 
fore confirmed, not only by the traditions of the people, hut 
jflso by the fact that the old channel still exists under the 
name of the Chota Gangd, or little Ganges."' 

The modern town of Kanoj occupies only the north end 
of the site of the old city, incMding the whole of what is 
now called the Kilah or citadel. The boundaries are well 
defined by the shrine of Sdji Sarmdyan on the north, the 
tomb of Tdj Sdj on the south-west, and the Masjid and 
tomb of MaMidum Jalidniya on the south-east. The houses 
are much scattered, especially inside the citadel, so that 
though the city still covers nearly one square mile, yet the 
population barely exceeds 16,000 in number. The citadel, 
which occupies all the highest ground, is triangular in shape, 
its northern point being the shrine of Sdji Sarmdyan, its 
south-west point the temple of Ajay Sal, and its south-east 
point the large bastion called Kshem Kali Burj. Each of 
the faces is about 4,000 feet in length, that to the north- 


Si-c rtivc Xo, II, for tlie eituation of Kanoj in the Slap of Kortli-Wcstem India. 
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TTcst iDcing protected by the bed of tliG nameless dry Nala; 
that to the north-east by the Chota Gangd ; nubile that to 
the south must have been covered by a ditch, which is now 
one of the main roads of the city, running along the foot 
of the mound from the bridge below Ajay Pal’s temple to 
the Kshem Kali bastion. On the north-east face the mound 
rises to 60 or 70 feet in height above the low ground on the 
banlc of the river ; and towards the Nala on the north-west, 
it still maintains a height of from 40 to 60 feet. On the 
southern side, however, it is not more than 30 feet imme- 
diately below the temple of Ajay J?aly but it increases to 
40 feet below the tomb of J3dla JPir. The situation is a 
commanding one ; and before the use of cannon the height 
alone must have made Kanqj a strong and important posi- 
tion. The , people point out the sites of two gates, — the 
jOrst to the north, near the shrine of B.dji Jlarmayan, and 
the second' to the south-east, close to the Kslmn Kali jBurj. 
But as both of these gates lead to the river it is certain that 
there must have been a third gate on the land side towards 
the south-west, and the most probable position seems to be 
immediately under the walls of the Hang Mahal, and close 
to the temple of Ajay J?dL 

According to tradition, the ancient city contained 84 
wards, or M^iala^, of which 25 are still existing within 
the limits of the present town. If we take the area of these 
25 wards at three-quarters of a square mile, the 84 wards 
of the ancient city would have covered just 2^- square miles. 
Kow, this is the very size that is assigned to the old city by 
Hwen Thsang, who makes its length 20 It, or 3-y- miles, and 
its breadth 4 or 6 li, or just three-quarters of a mile, which 
multiplied together give just 2^ square miles. Almost the 
same limits may be determined from the sites of the existing 
ruins, which arc also the chief Jind-spois of the old coins 
with which Kanoj abounds. According to the dealers, the 
old coins arc found at JBdla J?ir and Hang Mahal, inside 
the Port; vd, Makhdum Jahdnia, to the south-east of the 
Port; at on the high road; and intermedi- 

ately at the small villages of Singh JBhawCini and Kulhipiir. 
The only other producti-^^e site is said to be Hdjgir, an 
ancient mound covered with brick ruins on the bank of the 
Chota Gangd, three miles to the ■ south-east of Kanoj. 
Taking all these evidences into consideration, it aiopcars to 
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me almost certain that tlic ancient city of Hwen Tlisaag’s 
time must have extended from JIdji ILarmdyan and the 
Kshem Kali on the hank of the Ganges (now the Gliota 
Ganga), in a south-west direction, to Maharandnagar, on 
the Grand Trunk Road, a length of just three miles, with 
a general breadth of about one mile or somewhat less. 
Within these limits are found all the ruins that still exist 
to point out the position of the once famous city of Kanoj.* 

The only remains of aUy interest are, 1st, the ruins of 
the old palace, now called the Kang Mahal ; 2nd, the Hindu 
pillars of the Jama Mu&jid; 3rd, the Hindu pillars of the 
Masjid of Mahhdum Jahdniya; and 4th, the Hindu statues 
in the village of Singh Bhatodni. The other remains are 
simple mounds of all sizes, covered with broken bricks, 
traces of brick walls, and broken figures. These are found 
in several places inside the citadel, but more particularly 
at the temple of Ajay Bdl, a modern building on an ancient 
site. Outside the citadel they are found chiefly about .the 
shrine of Mahhdimi Jahdniya on the south-east, and about 
MaJcrandnagar on the south-west. 

The ruins of the Bang Mahal, which are situated in 
the south-west angle of the citadel, consist of a strong 
brick wall faced with blocks of JcanJcar, 240 feet in length, 
and 25 feet in height above the sloping ruins, but more than 
40 feet above the level of the bazar. It is strengthened in 
front by four towers or buttresses, 14 feet broad and 61 feet 
apart. The wall itself is 7 feet thick at top, and behind it, 
at 10 feet distance, there is a second wall 5 feet thick, and 
at 9^ feet farther hack a third wall 3^ feet thick, and a 
fourth wall at 21 feet. The distances between the walls 
most probably represent the width of some of the rooms of 
the old Hindu palace, which would thus have a breadth of 
56 feet. But the block Jeankar walls can be traced for a 
distance of 180 feet back from the south-east buttress to a 
■mcket or small door w^hich would appear to have formed a 
side entrance to the courtyard of the palace. As far as it 
can be now traced, the palace covered an area of 240 feet 
in lcnigth by 180 feet in breadth. It is said to have been built 
by Ajay Bal, to whom .also is attributed a temple which 
once stood close by. Ajay Bdl and Mahi J?dl are said to 


Stc Plate Jio, XL'VUI. for a plan of the ruins of Knnoj. 
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have reigned a short time before Jcnj CJmnd, but the names 
of the intervening Princes are not known. I think it highly 
probable that Aja^ Fdl is the Toznar Prince Jmj Fdl, who 
was conqnered by Mahmud of Ghaznij and afterwards de- 
feated and killed, in A. D. 1021, by a confederate army 
under the leadership of the Chandel !Raja of Kdlanjar. 
J ust outside the south-east buttress of the palace, the people 
point out a spot "where they affirm that 29 golden ingots 
were discovered in 1834i, of which 9 were made over to jMr. 
"Wemyss, the Collector of Cawnpoor, and the remainder were 
secreted by the finders. Accounts differ as to the weight 
of the ingots, but the general belief is that they weighed 
about 1 sar, or 2 ibs. each. The coin dealers, however, affirm 
that the 9 ingots which were taken to the Cawnpoor Treasury 
weighed 13,500, that is Bs. 1,500, or 18|- sers each. 

The Jd/ina, or JDina^ Masjid of Kanoj is cited by Mr. 
Pergusson as a specimen of Hindu cloisters, which has been 
re-arranged to suit the purposes of Muhammadan worship ; 
and in this opinion I most fully concur. The inscription 
over the entrance doorway is now much decayed, and several 
portions are q[uite obliterated, but a copy has been 
fortunately preserved by Bajab Ali, a teacher of 
children, in the court of the Masjid. According to this 
copy, the Masjid was built in the Hijira year 809, or 
A. H. 1406, in the reign of Ibrabim Shah (of Jonpur). It is 
situated on a lofty mound in the very middle of the old fort, 
and this commanding position alone would be sufficient to 
show that it must originally have been the site of some 
Hindu building of considerable importance. This conclusion 
is partly confirmed by the traditions of the temple, who, 
however, most absurdly call the idaco Si(a~7ca JRasiii, or 
“ Sita’s Idtchen.” We know also that it was the usual prac- 
tice of the Muhammadan Kings of Jonpur to raise their 
Masjids on the sites, and with the materials, of the Hindu 
temples which they demolished. On comparing, therefore, 
^is cloistered Masjid 'with those of Jonpur, which arc 
acknowledged re-arrangements of Hindu materials, we see at 
once that the pDlars are all Hindu, and that the domes 
formed of courses of overlax?ping stones, and decorated with 
Hindu symbols arc certainly not Muhammadan. 'Vnieii I 
first visited Kanoj in January 1838 the arrangement of 
the pillars was somewhat diflbrent from what I found it 
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ill NoTcmbei’ 1862. Tlie cloisters wMck originally extended 
all round the square, are now confined to the Masjid itself, 
that is, to the west side only. This change is said to 
have been made hy a Muhammadan Tahsildar shortly 
before 1857. The same individual is also accused of having 
destroyed all the remains of figures that had been built into 
the walls of the Jama and Makhdum Jah&niya Masjids. It 
is certain that there are none visible now, although in 
January 1838, as recorded in my journal, I saw “ several 
Hindu figures placed sideways and upside down” in the walls 
of the Jdma Masjid, and three broken figures lying outside 
the doorway of the Masjid of MakhdUm JaMniya, The 
inscription over the doorway of the last, which I saw in its 
place in 1838, is said to have been removed at the same 
time for the purpose of cutting off a Hindu figme on the 
back of it. I recovered this inscription by sending to the 
present Tahsildar for it. 

The Jdma Masjid, as it stands now, is a pillared room, 
108 feet in length by 26 feet in width, supported on four 
rows of columns. The roof is flat, excepting the centi’e and 
ends, which are covered with domes formed hy circles of 
stones gradually lessening until they meet. In front of the 
Masjid there is a court-yard 95 feet in width, the whole 
being surrounded by a stone wall 6 feet in thickness. The 
exterior dimensions arc 133 feet from west to east, hy 120| 
feet. In 1838 there were still standing on the three sides 
of the court-yard portions of the original cloisters formed 
of two rows of pillars. The Masjid itself was then con- 
fined to the five openings in the middle of the west side, 
the seven openings on each flank of it being formed of 
only two rows of pillars the same as on the other three sides. 
The Masjid now consists of a single room supported on 
60' pillars without any cloisters ; but originally the Masjid 
itself was supported on 20 pillars, with cloisters on 
each flank, and also on the other three sides of the court- 
yard. The whole number of pillars was then 128. To 
make up this nuruher we have the GO pillars of the j)i’escnt 
Masjid, and no less than 58 spare capitals still lying in the 
court-yard, which together make up IIS, or within 10 of the 
actual numher required to complete the original design. 

. 4 -.^.^® pillars of the Jdma Masjid may, I thiuli:, he seen 
m then* original Hindu form at the sides of the small door 
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ways in tlic north and sonth walls of the court. Each pillar 
is formed of five pieces, vis., a base and capital, with a middle 
piece which divides the shafts into two equal portions, and 
may he called the upper and lower shafts. The shafts 
are 10 inches square and 3 feet 9 inches in height. The base 
is 1 foot high, and the middle piece and capital are each 3 
inches, thus mahing the whole height 9 feet 10 inches. But 
the pillars, as re-arranged hy the Muhammadans, are 14 feet 
2 inches high, the extra height having been gained by adding 
a piece to each portion of the shaft. Tliese shorter pieces, 
which are 2 feet 1 inch in height, are always placed above 
tho original shafts of 3 feet 8 inehes. As there could 
have been no di^culty in purchasing a single shaft of the 
required length of 5 feet 10 inches, it seems certain that the 
whole of those made-up pillars must have been obtained 
after the usual cheap Muhammadan manner — by the demoli- 
tion of some .Hindu buildings, either Buddhist or Brah- 
manical. 

The Masjid and tomb of MuMcMm Jalidniya are situated 
on a lofty mound in the tSiJchdna Malialla to the south-east 
of the citadel, overlooking tho Qlioia Ocmgd. The mound 
is 40 feet in height above the fields, and is partly occupied 
by weavers’ houses. Tho tomb of the MaJcticlum is a com- 
mon-looking building, 35 feet square. Beside it there are 
two other plain square tombs holding the remains of his des- 
cendants, both male and female. The tomb itself, as recorded 
in the mutilated inscription which formerly existed over 
the doorway, was erected over Saykl Jaldl Mahlidmn 
Jalidniya by his son Rdju in the Hijra year SSI, or A, D. 
1476. The Masjid was built in the same ycai’, in tho reign 
of Husen Shah, of Jonpm', to whom Kanoj still belonged, 
although some writers place his final defeat by Bahlol Lodi, 
of Delhi, in this very year, A. H. 881, and others in 
A. H. 883. Tlie central dome of the'iMasjid has long ago 
fallen in, and all the pointed arches are seriously cracked and 
propped up hy unsightly masses of masonry. There is 
nothing peculiar al^fit. the building, save the decoration of 
the panels of the hao^' wall, which have the name of Allah 
inscribed on a tablet suspended by a rope. The appearance 
of the tablet and rope is so like that of the Hindu hell and 
chain that one is almost tempted to believe that the Muham- 
madan architect must have simply chiselled away the bolder 
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points of ihe Hindu ornament to suit liis own design. But 
Avlietlier this may have heen the case or not, it is impossible 
to miss seeing that the Hindu bell and chain must have 
been directly suggestive of the Muhammadan tablet and 
cord. The Masjid and tombs are surrounded by a wall with 
four small towers at the corners, and an entrance gate on the 
south side. In the steps leading up to this entrance I found 
in 1838 a broken figure of Shasti, the goddess of fecun- 
dity, and a pedestal with u short inscription, dated in Saonvat 
1193, or A. D. 1136. The people also affirm that a large 
statue formerly stood under a tree 'close by. All of these are 
now gone, but the fact that two of them were built into the 
entrance steps is sufficient to show that the mound on which 
the Masjid stands must once have been the site of some 
important Hindu building. 

The two statues in the village of SmgJi JBliaiodni were 
discovered about 100 years ago in a field close by the brick 
hovel in which they are now placed. The people call 
them UdAn and Lalisliman^ and the attendant Brahman 
does so too, although the figm’es have eight arms each, and 
although the Eish, Tortoise, Boar and Lion Incarnations of 
, Tishnu are represented round the head of one of them. Each 
of the figures is 3 feet in height, but the whole sculpture 
is 6 feet. Vishnu is also known by the discus (chakra,) ^ and 
club ( gadd), from which he derives his well-known titles of 
chakradJmr and gadddhm\ Along with these sculptures 
there are some other figures, of which the most important is 
a statue of the Tantrika Buddhist goddess, Vajrd Vardlii. 
The figure is 2|- feet in height, and has three heads, of which 
one is porcine, and the usual number of seven hogs is repre- 
sented on the pedestal. Outside the building there are 
figures of Durgd slaying the Maheshdsui\ or buffalo demon, 
and of Siva and Jddrbaii sitting on the bull Nandi. In the 
neighbouring village of Kutlu2mr I found the lintel of a 
temple door-way with a figure of Vishnu in the middle, 
showing that the temple had been dedicated to that god. He 
is represented sitting on the Garuda, or eagle, and holding 
the club and discus. 

, The only remaining place of any note is the Suraj-kahd 
or “Tank of the Sun,” to the south-east of Makar andnagar. 
It is now' nearly dried up, and at the time of my visit its 
bed was idantcd with potatoes. But it is one of the oldest 
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places of worship in Kanoj, and an annual fair is still held 
on its hank in the month of JBliadon (August — September). 
Close beside it there is a modern temple of Ifahddeva, which 
is said to have replaced a ruined one of some antiquity. To 
the south-west of Maharandnagar there are three mounds 
covered with broken bricks and pottery and under a tree 
on the south mound, are collected a number of fragments, 
of sculpture at a spot dedicated to Maordri Devi. 

Most of the ancient monuments of Kanoj that are 
noticed by the Chinese pilgrims are of course Buddhist ; but 
numerous as they were, I am unable to do more than offer 
conjectures more or less probable regarding their sites, as 
Muhammadan spoliation has not left a single place standing 
to give even a faint clue towards identification. The posi- 
tion of one of the most remarkable of the monuments is 
rendered more than usually doubtful by the conflicting evi- 
dence of the two pilgrims. According to Da Hian, the great 
Stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, which was built on the 
spot where Buddha had preached on the instability of human 
existence, was situated at 6 or 7 li to the west of the town, an^^. 
on the north bank of the Ganges. But according to Hwen 
Thsang, this great Stupa was situated at 6 or 7 U to the south- 
east of the capital, and on the south bank of the Ganges. 
Now, as the ground to the north of the Ganges, as it existed 
during the first centmaes of the Christian era, was very low, 
and therefore liable to inundation, it seems highly improbable 
that any monument would have been erected in such an 
insecure position. I conclude, therefore, that Hwen Thsang’s 
account is most likely right, but I failed in my search for 
any remains of this vast monument in the position indicated, 
that is, at rather more than one mile to the south-east of the 
capital, and on the south bank of the Gliota G-angd. 

To the north-west of the town Hwen Thsang places 
another Stupa of Asoka ; but as he gives no distance, the mere 
bearing is too vague to enable us to fix upon the site with 
any probability. Perhaps the small village of Kapatija, or 
Kaptesioari, nearly opposite the burnt d&Ic bungalow, is the 
most probable site ; but, although there are the remains of 
brick buildings in its vicinity, there is nothing to indicate 
the previous existence of any large Stupa. A smaller Stupa 
containing the hair and nails of Buddha has also disappeared, 
as well as the m'omorial monument to the foiu Buddhas. 
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To tlie south of the town, and close to the Ganges, there 
were three monasteries, with similar looking walls, but differ- 
ing gateways. In one of these monasteries there was a 
Vihdra or chapel which possessed a tooth of Buddha preserved 
in a casket adorned with precious stones raised on a high 
pedestal. This tooth was shown daily to crowds of people, 
although the tax charged for its exhibition was “ a large 
piece of gold.” Perfumes were brnmed before it by thousands 
of votaries, and the flowers which were strewn in pro- 
fusion over it were devoutly believed never to conceal the 
casket. Biglit and left in front of the monasteries there 
were two Vihdras^ each about 100 feet in height. Their 
foundations were of stone, but their walls of brick. In 
front of each Vihdra there was a small monastery. The 
most probable site of the three monasteries and the Vihdra 
with the tooth of Buddha seems to me to be the large 
mound immediately to the south of the KsJien Kali JBurj, 
to the south-east of the town, and on the the immediate bank 
of the river. This is now called the Mahalla of Ldla Misr 
Tola. The mound is covered with broken bricks, but no 
remains of any extensive buildings are no'w visible. 

At a short distance to the south-east of the three mo- 
nasteries there was a lofty Vihdra, 200 feet in height, which 
enshrined a statue of Buddha 30 feet high. The foundations 
of the building were of stone, but the walls of brick. On 
the surrounding walls of the Vihdra, which were of stone,, 
were sculptured all the acts of Buddha’s life until he became 
a JBodhisatioa. The position of this lofty Vihdra was most 
probably on the large mound in the midst of the present 
JBhaipuri Mahalla, which stands about 800 feet to the south- 
east of the mound in the Mahalla of Ldla Misr Tola. There 
are no remains now to be seen on this mound, but it is proba- 
ble that excavations would be attended with success, as there 
can be little doubt that this was once the site of some import- 
ant buildings. At a little distance from the Vihdrd towards 
the south there was a temple, and a little further to the 
south there was a second temple dedicated to Siva. Both - 
of tliGse tomxiles were of the same form and' size as the 
Vihuras of Buddha. They were built of a blue stone wliich- . 

^Shly polished, and adorned with admirable sculptures, 
ihe probable position of these Brahmanical temples was on 
the high mound of Mahhdimi Jahdniya, in the Silhdna 
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Malialla, wliicli is about 700 feet to tbe south of the last 
meutioned mound in tbe Bliatpuri Maballa. That this 
mound wrs tbe site of one or more Buabmanical temples 
seems almost certain from my discovery of a figure of Shasti, 
tbe goddess of fecundityj and of a pedestal jiearing tbe date 
of Samvat 1193, or A. D. 1136, wbicb is posterior to the 
extinction of Buddhism in Kanoj. I think it probable that 
excavations in this mound "would be attended "with success, 
as tbe two temples are said to have been built of stone, which 
no doubt furnished the whole of the materials for the Masjid 
and tomb of MaMidimi Jalidniya. 

XI. A-YU-TO, OR AYODHYA. 

From Kanoj the two Chinese pilgrims followed different 
routes, Fa Hian having proceeded direct to Sha-chi (the 
modern Ajudhya, near Fyzabad on the Ghaghra), while Hwen 
Thsang followed the course of the Ganges to Prayiig, or 
Allahabad. The first stage of both pilgrims would, however, 
appbar to be the same. Fa Hian states that he crossed the 
Ganges and proceeded 3 yojans, or 21 miles, to the forest of 
Jloli, where there were several Stzipas erected on spots where 
Buddha had “ passed, or walked, or sat.”^'" Hwen Thsang 
records that he marched 100 li, nearly 17 miles, to the town 
of Nava-deva-lotda, which was on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges, and that at 5 li, or nearly 1 mile, to the south-east 
of the town there was a Stu^a of Asoka, which was still 100 
feet in height, besides some other monuments dedicated to 
the four i)revious Buddhas, t I think it probable that the two 
places are the same, and that the site was somewhere near 
Nobatganj, just above the junction of the Isan Bwer and 
opposite Ncmamoio Ghat. But as there are no existing 
remains anywhere in that neighbourhood, the place has been 
most likely swept away by the river. This is rendered almost 
certain by an examination of the Ganges below the junction 
of the Isan. Formerly the river continued its course almost 
due south from Nanamow for many miles, but some centuries 
ago it changed its course first to the south-east for d or 5 
miles, and then to the south-west for about the same distance, 
where it rejoined its old bed, leaving an island, some 6 miles 
in length by dj in breadth, between the- two channels. As 
Hwen Thsang’s account places Nava-d^ci-Jmla on the very 

^ Beal’s Fa ihan, C. XVIII, 

t Julien’s Hwen Tlisang, II., 2G5. 
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site of this island, I conclude that the town as well as the 
Buddhist monuments must all have been swept away by the 
chauge in the river’s course.*' 

Onleaviug Ncma-deva-Jmla, Hwen Thsang proceeded 
600 U, or 100 *miles, to the south-east, and re-crossing the 
Ganges he reached the cajiital city of A-yu-io^ which was 
20 li, or upwards of 3 miles, in circuit. Both M. Julien and 
M. St. Martin have identified this place with Ayodhya, the 
once celebrated capital of Bama. But though I agree with 
them as to the jirobable identification of the name as that of 
the country, I differ with them altogether in looking for the 
capital along the line of the G-Mghra Hiver, which is due 
east from K.anoj, whereas Hwen Thsang states that his route 
was to the south-east. It is, of course, quite possible that 
the pilgrim may occasionally use the generic name of Ganges 
as the api^eUation of any large river, such, for instance, as the , 
Ghdglira; but in the present case, where the recorded bearing 
of south-east agrees with the course of the Ganges, I think 
it is almost certain that the Ganges itself was the river 
intended by the pilgrim. But by adopting the line of the 
Ganges we encounter a difficulty of a different kind in the 
great excess of the distance between two such well known 
places as Kanoj and Praydg, According to Hwen Thsang’s 
route, he first made 100 U to Nava-deva-hula^ then 600 li to 
Ayutho, then 300 li by water to dlayamtihJia, and lastly 700 li 
to Traydga. All these distances added together make a total 
of 1,700 Hi or 283 miles, which is just 100 miles, or 600 U, 
in excess of the true distance. But as a part of the jomney, 
viz., 300 li, or 50 miles, was performed by water, the actual 
excess may, perhaps, not be more than 85 or 90 miles ; 
although it is doubtful whether the distance of 300 U may 
not have been the road measurement and not the river dis- 
tance. It is sufficient for om puiqDose to know that Hwen 
Thsang’s recorded measurement is somewhere about 100 
mUcs in excess of the truth. The only explanation of this 
error that suggests itseK to me is, that there may have been 
an accidental alteration of one set of figures, such as 600 li 
for GO ll, or 700 li for 70 li. Supposing that the former 

n wo might read 10 Zi' instead of 100 li, tliia place might be identified Avith' 

i-» FituaU’d on tlio Cliota "Gunga about 2 inilea below Kanoj, The two names arc 
tbc^mc, cKCCjiting that tlio modern one ha3 dropped the two initial syllable-s 

njipropriatc ill tlio time of the CMrio^e pilgnm, would almo-'t 
ccnainiy ime been diop2>cd in the cour.'O of a few ccnturica. — Sec JuHcu’s Ilweu Thsang, 
11. 2v>u, 
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was the case, the distance wotild he shortened by 540 or 
90 miles, and if the latter, by 630 1% or 105 miles. This 
mode of. correction brings the pilgrim’s account into fair 
accordance with the actual distance of 180 miles between 
Kanoj and Prayag. 

By adopting the first supposition, Hwen Thsang’s dis- 
tance from Nava-deva-Jmla to the capital of Ayutlio will be 
only 60 1% or 10 miles, to the south-east, which would bring 
him to the site of an ancient city named Kd7m]}ur, just 1 
mile to the north of Seor&jpoor, and 20 miles to the north- 
west of Oawnpoor. If we adopt the latter correction, the 
pilgrim’s distance to Ayidho of 600 U, or 100 miles, will 
remain unchanged, and this would bring him via MdniJcpui\ 
which is also an ancient place. By the first supposition the 
subsequent route would have been from KdJeupur to Dairn- 
cliaJehera by boat, a distance of exactly 50 miles, or 300 U, 
and from thence to TPraydg, a distance of more than 100 
miles, which agrees with the 700 li, or 116 miles, of the 
pilgrim. By the second supposition the subsequent route 
would have been from Khara to Fapamoio by water, about 
60 miles, and thence to Prayag, about 8 miles of land, which 
agrees with the 70 li of the proposed correction. In favour 
of this last supposition is the fact that the bearing from 
Khara to Fapamoio of east by south is more in accordance 
with Hw.en Thsang’s recorded east direction than the south- 
east bearing of Daundiakhera from Kakfipur. I confess, 
however, that I am more inclined to adopt the former correc- 
tion, which places the chief city of Ayutho at Kakupur, and 
the town of Kayamuhha at Daundiakhera, as we know that 
the last was the capital of the JBais Jdajputs for a consider- 
able period. I am partly inclined to this opinion by a sus- 
picion that the name of Kdhdimr may be connected with 
that JBdgud) or Vdgud, of the Tibetan books. According to 
this authority a Sdlcya, named Shdmpaha^ on being banished 
from Kapila retired to Bdgud, carrying with him some of 
Buddha’s hairs and nail-parings, over which he built a 
chaitya. He was made King of Jdagud, and the monument 
was named after himself (? Shdmpahd Stupa) d'' Ko clue is 
given as do the position of JBdgud; but as I know of no other 
name that resembles it, I am induced, to think that it is 


^ Csoma lie Koriis in Asiatic Researches, XX., p. SS. 
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prolDably tlie same place as the Ayiitlio of Hwen Thsang, which 
was also possessed of a Btiipa containing some hairs and 
nail-parings of Buddha. Kdlmimr is well-known to the 
people of Kanoj, who affirm that it was once a large city 
with a Baja of its own. The existing remains of KaMpur 
consist of numerous foundations formed of large bricks, and 
more particularly of a connected set of walls of some large 
building which the people call " the palace.” I have not 
yet visited this place, which lay out of my line of route, hut 
I hope to have an opportunity of examining it hereafter. 


XU, HAYAMUKHA OR AYOMUKHA. 

Brom Ayutlio the Chinese pilgrim, proceeded a distance 
of 300 li, or 50 miles, down the Ganges by boat to O-ye-imi-hld, 
which was situated on the north bank of the river, M. Julien 
reads this name as SayamuMia^ equivalent to “ Horse 
face,” or ‘^Iron face,” which was the name of one of the 
Ddnavas or Titans.’’^ Neither of these names, however, 
gives any clue to the site of the old city ; but if I am right 
in my identification of Ayutlio with Kdhupur, it is almost 
certain that Ayomuhha must be the same as Haundiakhera. 
Hwen Thsang makes the circuit of the • town 20 li^ or up- 
wards of 3 miles, hut DaundiMiera jiresents no appearance of 
having ever been so large. There still exist the ruins of an 
old fort or citadel, 385 feet square, with the walls of two 
bnildings which are called. the Baja’s and Bani’s palaces. 
The fomidation of this citadel is attributed to Baja Baghu- 
nalh Sinh, but he was apparently some comparatively modern 
Thalmr, or petty Chief, as Haundiakhera is universally 
allowed to have been the capital of the Bais Bajputs, who 
claim, descent from the famous Sdlivdhan. As there are no 
remains of any buildings which can be identified with the 
momuments described by Hwen Thsang, the actual site of 
Ayomukha must still remain doubtful. 


XIII. PRaYAGA, or ALLAHABAD. *- 
Prom Ayomukha the pilgrim proceeded 700 li. or 116 
miles, to the south-east, to Braydga^ the well known place of 
pilgr i mage at th e junction of the Ganges and dimina, 'where 


"Ancient Gco^aphy of IncliV p. 3S 
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Akbar some centuries later built his fort of- Hdhahds, or 
AlldMMd, as it was afterwards called by Slialijaliau. The dis- 
tauce and bearing given by Hwen Thsang agree almost 
exactly with those of Praj^figa from Daundiakhera. The 
distance is 104< miles by the nearest road to the south of the 
Ganges ; but as the pilgrim followed the north road, the dis- 
tance must have been increased to about 115 or 120 miles. 
According to him the city was situated at the confluence of 
the two rivers, but to the west of a large sandy plain. In 
the midst of the city there was a Brahmanical temple, to 
which the presentation of a single piece of money procured 
as much merit as that of one thousand pieces elsewhere. 
Before the principal room of the temple there was a large 
tree with wide-spreading branches, which was said to be the 
dwelling of an anthropophagous demon. The tree was sur- 
rounded with human bones, the remains of pilgrims who 
had sacrificed their lives before the temple — a custom which 
had been observed from time immemorial. '‘■ 

I think there can be little doubt that the famolis tree 
here described by the Chinese pilgrim is the well known 
AJcshay Bat^ or “ undecaying Banian tree,” which is still an 
object of worship at Allahabad. This tree is now situated 
underground at one side of a pillared court, which would 
appear to have been open formerly, and which is, I believe, 
the remains of the temple described by Hwen Thsang. The 
temple is situated inside the fort of Allahabad to the east of 
the Ellenborough Barracks, and due north from the stone 
pillar of Asoka and Samudra Gupta. Originally both tree 
and temple must have been on the natural ground level ; but 
from the constant accumulation of rubl)ish they have been 
gradually earthed up until the whole of the lower x^oi’tion 
of the temple has disappeared underground. The upper por- 
tion has Tong ago been removed, and the only access to the 
Ahsliay Bat now available is by a flight of steps which leads 
down to a square pillared court-yard. This court has 
apparently once been ox^en to the sky, but it is now closed 
in to secure darkness and mystery for the holy Big tree. 

•The AJcshay Bat is next mentioned by Bashid-ud-din 
in the in which he states that the “tree 

'of is situated at the^ confluence of the .Jumna and 

• • ♦ 

* Jiilion's Hwen Tiwig, II-, p. ^ 
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Ganjjes. As most of his information was derived from Ahn 
UiJidn, the date of this notice may with great prohahility he 
referred to the time of.Mahmnd of Ghazni. In the 7t]i cenWy 
a great sandy plain, 2 miles in circuit, lay between the city 
and the confluence of the rivers, and as the tree was in the 
midst of the city, it must have been at least one mile from 
the confluence. But nine centuries later, in the beginning 
of Akbar’s reign, -Abdul EMir speaks of the ^‘tree from 
which people east themselves into the river.”^' Prom this 
statement I infer that, during the long period that inter- 
vened between the time of Hwen Thsang and that of Akhar, 
the two rivers had gradually carried away the whole of the 
great sandy plain, and had so far enmnached upon the city 
as to place the holy tree on the very brink of the water. 
Long before this time the old city had no doubt been deserted, 
for we know that the fort of IldMhds was founded on its 
site in the 21st year of Akbar’s reign, that is, in A. 982, 
or A. B. 1572. Indeed, the way in which Abu Bihdn speaks 
of the “ tree” instead of the city of Pr4g, leads me to believe 
that the city itself had already been deserted before his time. 
As far as I am aware, it is not once mentioned in any 
Muhammadan history until it was refounded by Akbar.t 


As the old city of IPraydg has totally disappeared, we 
can scarcely expect to find any traces of the various Buddhist 
monuments which were seen and described by the Chinese 
pilgrim in the 7th century. Indeed, from their position to 
the south-west of the city, it seems very probable that they 
may have been washed away by the Jumna even before the 
final abandonment of the city, as the course of that river for 
three miles above the confluence has been due west and east 
of many centuries past. At any rate, it is quite certain that 
no^ remains of these buildings are now to be seen ; the only 
existing Hindu monument being the well known stone pillar 
which bears the inscriptions of Asoka, Samudra Gupta, and 
Jahhngk. ^ As Hwen Thsang makes no mention of this 
pillar,^ it is probable that it was not standing in his day. 
Even its original position is not exactly known, but it was 
probably not far from its present site. It was first erected 
by King Asoka about B. 0. 240 for. the purpose of inscribing 


t 


niliot’8 Jltiliainiuadan Historians of India, p. 243, 
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Ms edicts regarding tlie propagation of* Buddliism. It was 
next made use of by Samiidra Giiptaj about the second 
century of the Christian era, for the record of his extensive 
sovereignty-over the various, nations of India. — from hfephl to 
the Dakhan, and from- GujarM to Assam-. Lastly, it was 
re-erected by the Mogal Emperor- Jahangir to- commemorate 
his accession to the throne in the year 1605 A. L: These 
are the three principal inscriptions, on the Allahabad Eillar, 
but there are- also a number of minor records of the names 
of travellers and pilgrims of various, dates, from, about the 
beginning- of the Christian era down to. the present century. 
Regarding, these minor inscriptions, James Erinsep remarks 
that “ it is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar 
has been overthrown can. be thus determined with nearly as 
much certainty from. this, desultory writing, as can the 
epochs of its. being re-erected from, the more formal inscrip- 
tions recording, the latter event. Thus that it was over- 
thrown some time after its first erection by the great Asoka 
in the -middle of the third century before Christ, is proved by 
the longitudinal or random, insertion of several names in 
a character- intermediate between No. 1 and No. 2, in which 
the m, b, &.c., retain* the old form.” Of one of these names 
he remarks — ^'‘Now it would have been, exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to. have cut the name No. 10 up and down at 
right angles. to the other writing, t(;hile the inllar loas erect, 
to say nothing, of the place being out of reach, unless a 
scaffold were erected on purpose, which would hardly be the 
case, since the object of an ambitious visitor would be defeated 
by placing his- name out of sight and in an< unreadable 
position.!’ The pillar “ was erected as Samudra Gupta’s arm, 
and there it probably remained until overthrown again ])y 
the idol-brealdng zeal of the Musulmans; for we find no 
writings- on* it of the or Sd.rnath type {i. <?., of the 

tenth century), but a- quantity appears with plain legible 
dates from the year 14 j 20, or- A. Di 1363, down to 

1660 odd; ^nd' it is remarkable that these occuj)y- one side of 
the shaft, or that which was uppermost when the pillar was 
in- a prostrate position. A few detached' and ill executed 
Nagari ’names with Samvat dates of 1800 odd, “show that 
ever- since it was laid on- the ground again by General 
Garstin, the- passion for recording ■\dsits of piety or curiosity 
has been at work.”'*-' .Tn-this last passage James Plinsep has, 

!' Bengal Asiatic Society’s JournaJ, 1837, p. 0G7. 
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I believe, made a mistake in the name of tlie Vandal En- 
gineer wbo overthrew the stone pillar because it stood in the 
way of his new line of rampart near the gateway. It was 
General Kyd, and not General Garstin, who was employed 
to stengthen the Eort of Allahabad, and his name is still 
preserved in the subm?b of Kydganj, on the Jumoa, im- 
mediately below the city. 

The pillar was again set up in 1838 by Oaptan Edward 
Smith, of the Engineers, to whom the design of the present 
capital is entirely due. At first it was intended to have placed 
a fancy fiower as an appropriate finish to the pillar, but as 
the people had a tradition that the column was originally 
surmounted by the figure of a lion, it was suggested by 'a 
committee of the Asiatic Society that the design of the new- 
capital should be made as nearly as possible the same as the 
original, of which the Bakra and Eauriya pillars were cited 
as examples. The lion statues which crown the bell capitals 
of these two pillars I have seen and admired, and I can 
affirm that they are the figures of veritable lions. Both of 
them aro represented half couchant, with the head raised and 
the mouth open. The bell capital swells out boldly towards 
the top to receive a massive abacus, which forms the plinth 
of the statue. In these examples the broad swelling capital 
is in harmony with the stout and massive column. But the 
new capital designed by Captain Smith is, in my opinion, a 
signal failure. The capital lessens towards the top, and is 
surmounted by an abacus of less diameter than that of the 
pillar itsefi'. The animal on the top is small and recumbent, 
and altogether the design is insignificant. Indeed, it looks 
to me not unlike a stufied poodle stuck on the ' top of 
inverted flower pot. 

According to the common tradition of the people, the 
name of Prayaga was derived from a Brahman, who lived 
during the reign of Akbar. The story is that when the 
Emperor was buildiug the fort, the walls on the river face 
repeatedly fell down in spite of all the precautions taken by 
"the architect. On consulting' some wise men, Akbar was 
inlormcd that the foundations could only be secured by being 
laid in human blood. A proclamation was then made, when 
a Brahimn, called Prayaga, voluntarily offered his life ot- 
ic condition that the fort should bear his name. This idle 
story, which is diligently related to the pilgrims who visit 
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tlie Alcshay Bat, may at least serve one' useful purpose in 
warning us not to place too mucli faitli in these local traditions. 
The name of Braydga is recorded by Hwen Thsang in the 
7 th century, and is, in all probability, as old as the reign of 
Asoha, who set up the stone pillar about B. G. 2di0, while the 
fort was not built until the end of the 16th century, 

■ Xiy. KOSAM, OR KOSAMBI. 

The city of Kosdmhi was one of the most celebrated 
places in ancient India, and its name was famous amongst 
Brahmans as well as Buddhists, The city is said to have 
been founded by Kusaniba, the tenth in descent from Puru- 
ravas ; but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, 
the eighth in descent from Arjuna Bdndu, who made Kosambi 
liis capital after Hastinapura had been swept away by the 
Ganges. If the date of the great war (MalidhhdrataJ be fixed 
at 1426 B.- 0., which, as I have already shown in my account 
of Belli, is the most probable j)eriocI, then the date of Chakra 
will be about 12G0 or 1150 B. 0. Twenty-two of his descend- 
ants are said to have reigned in Kosambi down to 
Kshemaka, the last of the dynasty ; but it seems almost 
certain that some names must have been omitted, as the 
very longest period of 30 years which can be assigned to a 
generation of Eastern Kings will place the close of the 
dynasty about B. 0. 500, and make the period of JJddyana 
about 630 to 600 B. 0. If we take all the recorded names 
of the different , authorities, then the number of generations 
will be 34, which will place the close of the dynasty in B. C. 
440, and fix the reign of Uddyana in 570 to 640 B. 0. 
As TJdayana is represented by the Buddhists to have been a 
contemporary of Buddha, this date may be accepted as 
wonderfully accurate for so remote a period of Indian History. 

Kosambi is mentioned in the Bamriyana, the earliest of 
the Hindu Poems, which is generally allowed to have been 
composed before the Christian era. The story of Uddyana, 
King of Kosambi, is referred to by the Poet Kali Basa in his 
Megha-duia, or “ Cloud Messenger,” when he says that Avanii 
(or IJjain) is great with the number of those versed in the 
tale of XJdayana.”^^ Now Kali Basa flourished shortly after 

^ H. 11. Wilson, “Mcglia-dula,” note 64. 
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A. D. 500. In tlie Vriliat Katlia, of Somadeva, tlie stoiy of 
Udilyana is given at full length, but the author has made 
a mistake in the genealogy between the two Satdnihas. 
Lastly, the kingdom of Kosdml}% or Kosdmhci Mandala^ is 
mentioned in an inscription taken from the gateway of the 
fort of Kliara^ which is dated in Scmivat 1093, or A. D. 1035, 
at which period it would appear to have been independent of 
Kanoj.- K!osS,mhi, the capital of Vatsa Eaja,' is the scene 
of the pleasing drama of JR,atndval% or the ‘‘necklace,” 
which was composed in the reign of King Harsha Leva, 
who is most probably the same as Harsha Vardhana of Kanqj, 
as the opening prelude describes amongst the assembled 
audience “princes from various realms recumbent at his 
fect.”t This we know from Hwen Thsang to have been true 
of the Kanoj prince, but which even a Brahman , could scarcely 
have asserted, of Harsha Leva of Kashmir. The date of 
this notice will, therefore, lie between 607 and 64i8 A. D. 

But the name of Uddyana, King of Kosambi, was per- 
haps even more famous among the Buddliists. In the Mah4- 
wanso, which was composed in the 6th century A. D., the 
venerable Yasa is said to have fled from “ Vaisdli to Kos4mbi, 
just before the assembly of the second Buddhist Synod4 
In the Lalita Vistara, which was translated into Chinese, 
between 70 and 76 A. H., and which must, therefore, have 
been composed not later than the beginning of the Christian 
era, IJddyana Yatsa, son of .Satanika, King of Kosambi, is 
said to have been born on the same day as Buddha. In other 
Ceylonese books, Kosflmbi is named as one of the 19 capital 
cities of ancient India. TJd%ana Yatsa, the son of Salonika, 
is also known to the Tibetans as tbe King of Kosambi. In 
the Batnav^li he is called Yatsa Baja, or King of the Yatsas,. 
and his capital VaUa-jyaitana, which is, therefore, only another- 
name for Kostlmbi. In this celebrated city Buddha is said, 
have spent the 6th and 9th years of his Buddhahood. Lastly,’, 
Havou Thsang relates that the famous statue of Buddha 
in red sandal \yood, which was made by King Udtiyana 
during the life time of the teacher, still cxisted'under a stone- 
dome in the ancient palace of King.TJdtlyana. - 

■ T; - ^ : '• 

Aswlio Rc.'Jc.irchc.';, IX., 433, Asiatic Society’s, of Bengal, V., 7S1. 

t Wilson’.s Hindu Theatre, “ prelude, II., 2G1. 

t Tumour’s Irandatiou, p. IG. 
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Tile site of tins great city, the capital of tlie later 
P4ndu Princes, and the shrine of the most sacred of all 
the statues of Buddha, has long been sought in vain. The 
Brahmans generally asserted that it stood either on the 
Ganges, or close to it, and the discovery of the name of 
Kosdmhi mandala, or “ Kingdom of Kosdmhi,” in an inscrip- 
tion over the gateway of the fort of Khara, seemed to confirm 
the general belief, although . the south-west bearing from 
Praydga or Allahabad, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, points 
unmistakably to the line of the Jumna. In January 1861 
Mr. E. C. Bayley informed me that he believed the ancient 
Kosamhi would he found in the old village of Kosam, on 
the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allahabad. In the fol- 
fowing month I met Babu Siva Prasdd, of the Educational 
EejDartment, who takes a deep and intelligent interest in all 
archoeological subjects, and from him I learned that Kosmi is 
still known as Kosamhi-nagar^ that it is even now a great resort 
of the Jains, and that only one century ago it was a large and 
flourishing town. This information was quite sulficient to 
satisfy me that Kosam was the actual site of the once famous 
Kosdmhi. Still, however, there was no direct evidence to 
show that the city was situated on the Jumna ; but this 
missing link in the chain of evidence I shortly afterwards 
found in the curious legend of Bakkula.* The infant Bakkula 
was born at Kosdmbi ; and while his mother was bathing 
in the Jumna, he accidentally fell into the river, and beiiag 
swallowed by a fish was carried to Banaras. There the fish 
was caught and sold to the wife of a nobleman, who, on 
opening it, found the young child still alive inside, and at 
once adopted it as her own. The true mother hearing of 
this wonderful escape of the infant, proceeded to Bandras, 
and demanded the return of the child, which was of course 
refused. The matter was then referred to the King, who 
decided that both of the claimants were mothers of the child 
— ^the one maternity, the other by 'p%ir chase. The child 
was accordingly named BaJcula ; that is, of “ two hulas, or 
races.” He reached the age' of 90 years without once hav- 
ing been iU, when Jre was converted by the preaching of 
Buddha, who declared him to ' -be J^-^he chief of that class 
of his disciples who were free^tpiBn. disease.” After this 

: — 

* Hardy, “ Manual o£ Budtltism,” p. £301. 
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he is said to have lived 90 years moroj when he became an 
urhat, or Buddhist saint. 


But the negative kind of merit which Bakkula^ acquired 
by his freedom from disease, was not appreciated by 
Asoka, as we learn from a very curious legend which is pre- 
served in the Bivya Avad(!^na.® In the first ardour of his 
conversion to Buddhism the zealous Asoka wished to do 
honour to all the places which the life and teaching of 
Buddha had rendered famous, by the erection of SUi^ms, and 
the holy TJpagupta volunteered to point out the sacred spots. 
Accordingly the goddess of the Sal tree, who witnessed Bud- 
dha’s birth, appeared to Asoka and vouched for the authenti- 
city of the venerated tree, which had given support to MayS,- 
Bevi, at the birth of the infant Shkya. Other holy sites 
are also indicated, such as the BodU-driim, or sacred Pipal 
tree at Buddha-Gaya, under which Buddha sat for six years 
in meditation; and the Sal trees at Kusinagura, beneath 
which he obtained Nirvana, besides various spots rendered 
famous by the acts of his principal disciples, S&riputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Kdsyapa, and Aiianda. To all these holy 
places the pious King allotted large sums of money for the 
erection of Stupas, Bpaguptathen pointed out the holy place 
of Bakkula at Kosambi. “ And what was the merit of this 
sage?” asked Asoka. ‘'He lived,” answered TJpagupta, 
“ to a great age without once having known disease.” “ On 
him,” said the King, “ I bestow one farthing fKdJcanij:’^ 
In Brnmoufs version of this story Bakkula is said to be the 
disciple who had encountered the fewest obstacles, from 
which Asoka rightly argued that the fewer the obstacles the 
less the merit. The same idea is even more tersely expressed 
by the old author of the “ Band of Cockaigne” in describing 
the sinlessness of its inhabitants : 


“ Very Tirtuoas may they he 
“ Who temptation never see.'’^ 

As this legend of Bakkula is snfacient to prove that thd 
lamons city of Kausa,mbi was situated on the Jumna, it now 
only remains to show that the distance of Kosam from 
Allahabad corresponds wiliW^tthat between PrayUga’ and 


Biimouf, “ BiuMliismo Indiori',’' 

20 cotTS!° copper iiana, and wa«, therefore, worth only 

cigui rvas 20 of eopper, or Ijj x 20=36 grains.. 
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Kosamloi, as recorded by Hwen Thsang. Unfortunately tliis 
distance is differently stated in the life and in the travels of 
of the Chinese pilgrim.^' In the former, the distance is 
given as 50 1% and in the latter as 600 whilst in the 
return journey to China the julgrim states that, between 
Pray4g and Kosambi, he travelled for seven days through a 
vast forest and over bare plains. Now, as the ■\dUage of 
Kosam is only 31 miles from the fort of Allahabad, the last 
statement would seem to preclude all possibility of its iden- 
tification with the ancient Kosambi. Put, strange to say, 
it affords the mdst satisfactory proof of their identity ; for 
the subsequent route of the pilgrim to Sankissa is said to 
have occupied one month ; and as the whole distance from 
Pray^g to Sankissa is only 200 miles, the average length of 
the pilgrim’s daily march was not more than 5^ miles. This 
slow progress is most satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact 
that the march from Pray^g to Sankissa was a religious 
procession, headed by the great King Harsha Vardhana of 
Kanoj, with a train of no less than 18 tributary Kings, 
besides many thousands of Buddhist monks, and all the 
crowd of an Indian camp. According to this reckoning, 
the distance from Pray^g to Kosambi would be 38 miles, 
which corresponds very closely with the actual road distance 
as I found it. By one route on going to Kosam, I made the 
distance 37 miles, and by the return route 35 miles. The 
only probable explanation of Hwen Thsang’s varying dis- 
tance of 60 li and 600 li that occurs to me is, that as he 
conyerted the Indian yojanas into Chinese li at the rate of 
40 li per yojana, or of 10 li per Jeos, he must have written 
150 lii the equivalent to 16 Jeos, which is the actual distance 
across the fields for foot passengers from Kosam to the fort 
of Allahabad, according to the reckoning of the people of 
Kosam itself. But whether this explanation be correct or 
not, it is quite certain that the present Kosam stands on the 
actual site ,of the ancient Kosdmhi; for not only do the 
•people thcrhsclvGS put forward this claim, but it is also dis- 
tinctly stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, which 
is recorded on the great stone l^illar, still standing in the 
midst of the ruins, that \Ms '^l^(insd7nhi ptmi. 

The present ruins of .M^febi consist of an immense 
fortress formed of earthen ^^%irts and .bastions, with a 

“ . *1 t ■ ^ . 

^ Seu Julit'ii's IUn en Thsang, 2G0 p., an.l II., 2S3. 

•P 9, 
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circuit of 235 IOO feet, or exactly 4 miles and 3 furlongs.^'- 
The ramparts have a general height of from 30 to 35 feet 
above the fields, hut the bastions are considerably higher ; 
those on the north face risings to upwards of 50 feet, while 
those at the south-west and south-east angles are more than 
60 feet. Originally there were ditches all round the fortress, ' 
but at present there are only a few shallow hollows at the ■ 
foot of the rampart. The parapets were of brick and stone ; 
but, although the remains of these defences can be traced 
nearly all round, I could not find any portion of the old 
wall with a facing sufficiently perfect to enable me to deter- 
mine its thickness. The large size of the bricks, which are 
19 inches long by 12^ by 2|-, shows that these are the ruins 
of very old walls. In shape the fortress may be described 
as an irregular rectangle, with its longer sides running 
almost due north and south. The length of the different 
faces is as follows : — 

North front ... ... ... 4,500 feet. 

South ... ... ... 6,000 „ 

East ... ... 7,500 „ 

West ... ... ... 5,100 „ 


Total 


'23,100 feet. 


The difference in length between the north and sonth 
fronts is due to the original extension of the fortress on the 
river face ; but tbe difference between tbe east and west 
fronts is, I believe, cbiefly, if not wholly, due to the loss of 
the south-west angle of the ramparts by the gradual en- 
croachments of the Jumna. There are no traces now left 
of the western half of the ramparts on the southern face, 
and tbe bouses of the village of (xarJiaiod are standing on the 
very edge of the cliff overhanging the river. The reach of 
from the J?ah]ca JB%rj at the south-west angle 
of the fortress up to the hill of JPrahhdm, a clear straight 
run of fom* i^es, hears 12 degrees to the north of east, 
whereas in tbe tmiQ of Hwen Thsang there were two Stnpas 
Jmd a cave ^ a distance of 1 ^ miles to the south-west of 

these concurring circumstances; I con- 
ud e that the west front of the fortress was originally as 

- . ri'itc Xm 111, for a map of the nxins of Kosam. 
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nearly as possible of tbe same length as the east front. This 
would add 2,4iOO feet, or nearly half a mile to the length of 
the west front, and would increase the whole circuit of the 
ramparts to d miles and 7 furlongs, which is within one 
furlong of the measurement of 6 miles, or 30 li recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. In three main points therefore of name, 
size, and position, the present Kosam corresponds most 
exactly with the ancient Kos4mbi, as it is- described by the 
Chinese pilgrim in the- 7th century. 

Viewed from the outside, the ruins of Kosdmbi present 
a most striking appearance. My previous enquiides had led 
me to except only a ruined mound some 20 or 30 feet in 
height covered with broken bricks. What was my surprise, 
therefore, when still at some distance from the place on the 
north-east side, to behold extending for about 2 miles a long 
line of lofty earthen mounds as high as most of the trees. 
I felt at once that this was the celebrated Kosambi, the 
capital of the far-famed Raja Ud^yana. On reaching the 
place I mounted one of the huge earthen bastions, from 
whence I had a clear view of the interior. This was very 
uneven but free from jangal, the whole surface being thickly 
covered with broken bricks. In !many places the bricks 
were partially cleared away to form fields, but in others the 
broken bricks were so thickly strewn that the earth beneath 
was scarcely discernible. But I was disappointed to find 
that there were no prominent masses of ruin, — the only 
object that caught the eye being a modern Jain temple. 
I recognized the positions of six gates by the deep depres- 
sions in the lines of rampart. There are two of these open- 
ings on each of the three land faces of the fortress. 

The present Village of Kosam consists of two distinct 
portions, named Kosam Indm and Kosam Khirdj, or Rent- 
free” and ‘‘ Rent-paying” Kosam, the former being on the 
west, and the latter on the east side of the old fortress. 
Inside the ramparts, and on the bank of the Jumna, there 
are two small villages called Garhawd Bard and GarTiawd 
‘Cliotdi^Giv names being no doubt derived from their posi- 
tion within the fort or garh. Beyond Kosam InUm is the 
large viQage of Pdli, containing 100 houses, and beyond 
Kosam Elhhuj on the bank of the Jumna stands the hamlet 
of Gop-Saliasa. To the north there is another hamlet 
called AmM’Kua, because it possesses a large old well 
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smTounded by a grove of mango trees. All these villages 
together do not contain more than 350 or dOO houses, vdth 
about 2,000 inhabitants. 


The great object of veneration at Kosambi was the 
celebrated statue of Buddha in red sandal wood, which was 


devoutly believed to have been made during the life time 
of Buddha by a sculptor whom King Ud%ana was permitted 
to send up to the Trayastrmsa heaven, while the great 
Teacher was explaining his law to his mother Mayd. The 
statue was placed under a stone dome, within the precincts 
of the palace of Ud^yana, which is described by Hwen 
Thsang as being situated in the very middle of Kosambi. 
This description shows that the place must have occupied 
the position of the great central mass of ruin, which is 
now covered by a small Jain temple. The temple is said 
to have been built in 1834, and is dedicated to JBdrasndth. 
By th§ people, however, it is generally called Deora or 
the Temple, which was the old name of the mound, and 
which, therefore, points unmistakably to the position of the 
ancient temple that once held the famous statue of Buddha. 
The foundations of a large building are still traceable 
both to the east and west of the temple ; but there are 
no remains either of sculpture or of architectural ornament. 
But in the village of Bara Garhawa, distant 1,500 feet to 


the south-west, I found two sculptured pillars of a Buddhist 
railing, and the pedestal of a statue inscribed with the Avell- 
known Buddhist profession of faith, beginning with Ye 
dliarmma hetu prahliava^ &c., in characters of the 8th or 
9th century. In the village of Chota Garhaw5, distant half 
a mile to the south-east, I found a small square pillar 
sculptured on three faces with representations of Shvpas. 
The discovery of these undoubted Buddhist remains is alone 
sufleient to prove that some large Buddhist establishment 
must once have existed ' inside the walls of Kosambi. I 
would, therefore, assign the two pillars of the Buddhist rail- 
ing and the inscribed statue to the great ViJiar in the palace, 
which contained the famous sandal wood statue of Buddha, 
ihe third pillar I would assign the Siu2m which contained 
and nails of Buddha,’ as it was situated inside the 
^uth-cast corner of the city, on the very site of Ohota 

pillar itself was found. The two rail- 
g piiiars found at Bard Garhawd are sculptured with figures 
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of a male and female ; and as Loth of these figures exhibit 
the very same scanty clothing as is seen in those of the 
bas-reliefs of the S^nchi Tope, near l^hilsa, I would refer 
the Kosambi pillars to the same age, or somewhere about 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The only other existing relic of Buddhism inside the 
fort is a large stone monolith similar to those of Allahabad 
and Delhi, excepting only that it bears no ancient inscription. 
This column is now standing at an angle of 5°, about one- 
half of the shaft being buried in a mound of brick ruins. 
The portion of the shaft aboTe ground is 14 feet in length, 
and close by there are two broken pieces, measuring respect- 
ively 4 feet 6 inches and 2 feet 3 inches. I made an ex- 
cavation completely round the pillar to a depth of 7 feet 
4i inches, without reaching the end of the polished portion of 
the shaft. All those' figmes added together give a total 
length of 28 feet ; but the pillar was no doubt several feet 
longer, as the shafts of all the five known monoliths exceed 
30 feet. The smallest diameter is 29^ inches, or nearly the 
same as that of the Lauriya-Ara-Maj pillar, and as the dia- 
meter increases in nearly the same proportion, I presume 
that the Kos^mbi pillar most j)robably had about the same 
' height of 36 feet. According to the villagers, this xiillar 
was in one xoiece as late as 50 years ago ; but it was leaning 
against a large Niml) tree. The tree was old and hollow, and 
some cowherds having accidentally set fire to it, the top of 
the pillar was broken by the heat. Several different per- 
sons aifirmed that the shaft was originally nearly double 
its present height. This would make the height above 
ground somewhat less than twice 14 feet, or say about 27 
feet, which, added to the ascertained smooth portion of 
7 feet 4 inches under ground, would make the original height 
of the smooth shaft upwards of 34 feet.-'-' I found numerous 
roots of the old tree in my excavation round the pillar. The 
statement of the xieoxffe that the Kosambi pillar has been 
leaning in its jiresent position as long as they can remember, 
is curiously corroborated b^-ihe fact that an inscription dated 
in the reign of Akbar is cutrarcross the face of the shaft at 
an angle of about 50° but parallel -to the horizon. It ’ seems 


* An excavation was made in 1870 by Ml'. Ncsbilt, District Engineer, which cx]) 0 “cd 
a tohil length of 31 feet, when the worli was suspendeil. Mr. Nesbitt supposes the length 
to exceed -10 feet. 
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certain, tlierefore, that the pillar was in its present leaning 
position as early as the reign of Al^har ; and farther, as this 
inscription is within reach of the hand, and as there are also 
others engraved beneath the present surface of the soil, I 
conclude that the pillar must have been buried as we now 
see it for a long time previous to the reign of Akhar. 

The inscriptions recorded on the Kosamhi pillar range 
from the age of the Guptas down to the present day. The 
only record of the earliest period is the name of a pilgrim 
in six letters, which I have not succeeded in reading. At 
the top of the broken shaft thei-’c is an incomplete record 
oS three letters ending in prdhliara, ■which 1 ^yc■a\d. asciioc 
to the 4th or 6th century. The letters, which are three, 
inches in length, are boldly cut, hut the line which they 
form is not parallel to the sides of the pillar. The next 
inscription in point of time consists of six lines in characters 
of the 6th or 7th century. As this record is placed on the 
lower part of the shaft, from 3 to 4 feet beneath the , present 
ground level, and as the lines are perpendicular to the sides 
of the shaft, I infer that at the time when it was inscribed, 
the pillar was still standing upright in its original position, 
and that the surrounding buildings were still in perfect 
order. This inference is fully hoJ-’ne out by Hwen Thsang’s 
account of the ancient palace o,f Uddyana with its great 
Vihdra, 60 feet in height, and its stone dome forming a 
canopy over the statue of Buddha, all of which would seem 
to have been in good order at the date of his visit, as ho 
carefully mentions that the two different bath-houses of 
Buddha, as well as the dwelling-honse of Asanga Bodhisatwa 
were in ruins. Just above this inscription there are several 
records in the peculiar shell-shaped letters which James 
Prinsep noticed on the Allahabad pillar, and which I have 
found on most of the other pillars throughout Northern 
India. The remaining inscriptionSj which are comparatively 
modern, are all recorded on the upper part of the shaft. 
That of Akhar’s time, which has already been referred to, 
is in Nagari as follows : — 

Mogul Vutisdh'.ATcbarl?(ittsdh Oaji] for 

Mogul Pddshdh Alchar Pddshdh Ghdzi. 

This is foUowcd by a short record of a soni, or goldsmith, in 
nrcc lines, below which is a long inscription dated in Samvat 
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1621, or A. D. 1564 j, in the daily part of Akbar’s reign, 
detailing the genealogy of a whole family of goldsmiths. It 
is in this Inscription that the name of Kosdmbipura occurs, 
the founder of the family, named Anand R^m Das, having 
died at Kosam. The monolith is called JELdm-ha-cliarrii 
“ Ram’s walking stick,” hy some, and by others Bhwi-sen- 
Ica-Gadd, or “Rhim-sen’s club.” Inside the fort also, about 
midway between the two villages of GarJiawd, I found a 
large Ungam, bearing four heads, with three eyes each, and 
with the hair massed on the top of each head. The dis- 
covery of this costly symbol of Mahadeva shows that the 
worship of Siva must have been firmly established at 
Kos^mbi at some former period ; and as Hwen Thsang men- 
tions the existence of no less than 50 heretical (that is 
Brahmanical) temples at the time of his visit, I think it 
probable that the large Ungam may have belonged to one of 
those early temples. 

To the south-west of Kosdmhi, distant 8 or 9 U, or 11- 
miles, Hwen Thsang describes a lofty Stn^ja of Asoka, 
200 feet in height, and a stone cavern of a venomous dragon, 
in which it was devoutly believed that Buddha had left his 
shadow. But the truthful pilgrim candidly says that this 
shadow was not to be seen in his time. If Hwen Thsang’s 
south-west bearing is correct, the holy cave must have been 
carried away long ago by the encroachment of the Jumna, 
as the clear reach of the river above Kosambi, as far as the 
hill of Prabhasa, a distance of 4 miles, now bears 282° from 
the south-west, of the old city, or 12° to the north of west. 
The hill of Prabhasa, which is on the left bank of the 
Jumna, is the only rock in the Antarved or Doab of the 
Ganges ‘ and Jumna. In a hollow between its two peaks 
stands a modern Jain temple, but there is no cavern, and 
no trace of any ancient buidings. 

At a short distance to the south-east of Kosambi, there 
was an ancient monastery containing a Stupa of Asoka, 200 
feet in height, which was built on the spot where Buddha 
had explained the law for many years. Beside the monas- 
tery, a householder named Kui-slii-lo, formerly had a garden. 
Pa Hian calls it the garden of Kdu-sse-lo ; but by the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon it is called the GJi^silca garden, kl. Julien 
renders the name doubtfully' by Gosldi'a, but it appears to 
me that the true name was most' probably the Sanskrit 
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Gosirslia, and the Pali Gdsisa, wliicli I believe to be still 
preserved in Gopsalisa, tbe name of a small village close to 
Chota Garliaiod. This name is no'W written Qopsliasa^ 
bnt as tbe well known name of Janamejaya is written Jag- 
medau, and also Jalmedar, by tbe balf educated people of 
Kosam, I do not tbink that tbe slight difference of spelling 
between tbe ancient Gosisa and tbe present Gopsbasa, forms 
any very strong objection to their identification, more espe- 
cially as tbe position of tbe Gosisa garden must have been 
as nearly as possible on tbe site of tbe Gopshasa village. 
There are no ancient remains about this village ; nor, indeed, 
could we expect to find any traces of tbe garden. But in 
tbe neighbouring village of Kosam Kliirdj or JBLisd/nidhdd, the 
vestiges of ancient occupation are found everywhere, and 
this village I believe to have been tbe site of tbe monastery 
with its lofty Stupa of 200 feet, built by Asoha, and its similar 
Stupa containing tbe hair and nails of Buddha. Tbe position 
of this village, within one-c[uarter of a mile of tbe south- 
east corner of tbe ancient fort, agrees precisely with tbe site 
of tbe monastery as described by Hwen Tbsang, “a 2 me 
petite distance au, siA-est de la mlle^' In this village squared 
stones of all sizes may be -seen ni tbe walls of most of the 
bouses, and after a little search I succeeded in finding four 
^plain jpillars of two different sizes which bad once belonged 
to two different Buddhist railings. Two of these pillars are 
d feet 9 inches in height, with a section of 12-^ by 7 inches, 
which are also tbe exact dimensions of tbe largest railing 
pillars that have been found at Mathura. Tbe other two 
pillars are 2 feet 9 inches in height with a section of 7 by 
3-| inches, which are tbe exact dimensions of tbe smallest 
sized railing pillars that have been found at Mathura. 
The larger pillars I would assign to tbe Buddhist railing, 
which in all probability once surrounded the lofty Stupa 
of Asoka, and tbe smaller pillars I would assign to the 
smaller Skpa, which contained tbe hair and nails of 
Buddha. 

I found also tbe fragment of a corner pillar with the 
mortice boles for the recexition' of the rails on two adjacent 
sides at right angles to each other. I conclude, i.bcrcforc, 
that this xiillar nnpt have belonged to the entrance doorway 
01 one of the raibngs, although its face of 9 inches does not 
agree with the dimensLons of either of the other pillars. 
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XV. KUSAPUEA. 

Prom KosamLi the Chinese pilgrim travelled to the 
north-east, through a vast forest as far as the Ganges, after 
crossing which his route lay to the north for a distance of 
700 1% or 117 miles, to the town of Kia-slie-jpu-lo^ which 
M. Julien correctly renders by Kasajgura. In searching for 
the site of this place the subsequent route of the pilgrim to 
Visdhhd:> a distance of 170 to 180 or from 28 to 30 miles, 
to the north is of equal importance with the hearing and 
distance from Kosdmhi. Por as the Vis^kha, of Hwen 
Thsang, as I will presently show, is the same place as the 
SJia-chi of Pa Hian, and the SdJceta or Ayodhya of the 
Hindus, we thus obtain two such well fixed points as Kosamhi 
and Ayodhya to guide us in our search. A single glance 
at the map will he sufficient to show that the old town of 
S'uUdnpur on the Gomati (or Gumti) Hiver is as nearly as 
possible in the position indicated. Now the Hindu name of 
this town was Kusabhavanaipura, or simply which 

is almost the same name as that of Hwen Thsang. Hemem- 
hering Mr. 'Bayley’s note of information derived from Haja 
M4n Sinh that there was “ a tope near Sult^npur,” I pitched 
my tent on one side of the now utterly desolate city, and 
searched the whole place through most carefully, hut all in 
vain : I could neither find the trace of any tope, nor could I 
even hear of ancient remains of any kind. On the following 
day, however, after I had left Sult^npur, I heard that the 
village of Mahmfidpur, about 5 miles to the north-west, was 
situated on an ancient mound of somewhat larger size than 
that of Sult'anpm’, and on my arrival at Paizahad, I learned 
from Lieutenant Swetenham, of the Royal Engineers, that 
there is an old tope to the north-west of Sultanpur, not far 
from this village. I conclude, therefore, that Sultanpur, the 
ancient Kiisapm’a, is the same place as the Kasapura of 
Hwen Thsang, and this identification will he made even 
more certain on examination of the recorded distances. 

On leaving Kosamhi, the pilgrim proceeded first in a 
north-east direction to the Ganges, after crossing which he 
tmned to the north to Kasapuray the whole distance being 
117 miles. Now, the two great glints on the Ganges to the 
north-east of Kosam are at Mau-Saraya and Papamau, the 
former being 40 miles, and the latter 43 miles distant. 
But as these two ghfits are close together, and almost 
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immediately to tlie nortli of Allababad, the total dist^mce to 
JSIasapura ^viU be the same whichever place of crossing be 
taken. Prom rapamaii to Sultdnpur the direction is due 
north, and the distance 66 miles, the whole line from Kosam 
to Suitanpnr heing If)*?) miles, whlcli is within. ?> mhes oi 
the round number of 700 1% or 116f miles as given by Hwcii 
Thsang, while both of the bearings are in exact accord- 
ance udth his statements.'^ Prom Kasapura to Visahha the 
direction followed by the pilgrim was to the north, and the 
distance was from 170 to ISO li^ or from 28 to 38 miles. 
Now the present city of Ajuclhya, the ancient Ayodhja or 
SA,keta, is almost due north from Sultdn]iur, the distance 
being 30 miles to the nearest point, or just six miles in 
excess of the distance given by Hwen Thsang. As the 
former of these distances is in default, while the latter is in 
excess, I would suggest, as a possible , alternative, that our 
measurements should be taken from the village of MAimud- 
jyiir, which would make the route from Kosam to the Bud- 
dhist establishment near Kasapura up to llli miles, or vitbin 
throe miles of the number stated by Hwen Thsang, and 

reut'a be ^6 1<;> SI imlcs„ 

which is within one mile of the number given by the Obiucso 
pilgrim. As all these bearings are in perfect accordance, and 
as the names of the two places agree almost exactly, I tbink 
that there can bo little hesitation in accej^ting the identi- 
fication of Suliu^qmr to Kiisajyiira^ with the Kasapnm of 
Hwen Thsang. 

TLusapura or Kusa-hliavcma-'pura is said to have been 
named after Kama’s son Kusa. Shortly after the kfubam- 
madan invasion it belonged to a Bliar Baja Nand Kunnur, 
who was expelled by Sultan Alauddin Ghori (read Khilji). 
The defences of the toAvn were strengthened by the con- 
queror, who built a mosque and changed the name of tbe 
place to Sidtanpur. The site of Kmajmra was, no doubt, 
selected liy its loiiuder as a good military position on account 
of its bciug surrounded on three sides hy the Biver Gomati 
OY GovnU. Tlyii p\tiee is now niioriy desolate; the vdn'C-bi' 
populatio]! having been removed .to tlic now civil station on 
the op])osite or south bank of the river. The ruined fort 
of SuUdnpur now forms a large ''mound, 750 feet square, 
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wifcli brick towers at the four corners. On all sides it is 
surrounded by the huts of the ruined town, the whole toge- 
ther covering a space of about iialf a mile square, or about 
two miles in circuit. This estimate of the size of Sultanpur 
agrees very closely with that of Kusapura given by Hwen 
Thsangj who describes the place as being 10 li^ or If miles, 
in circuit. 


XVI. DHOPAPAPURA. 

Before accompanying the pilgrim to the ancient city of 
Sdketa or AyodJuja, I will take the opportunity of describ- 
ing the famous place of Hindu pilgrimage called 
ptira, which is situated on the right or west bank of tlio 
Gomati River, 18 miles to^the south-east of Sultanpur, and 
immediately under the walls of the fort of Qarlid, or SJiirha- 
Garlil. The legend of the place is as follows : — ^Aftcr 
Rama Chandra had killed the giant Havana he wandered 
about trying to obtain purification for his guilt in having 
thuS' extinguished a portion of the spirit of BrahmS 
( Brahmd-ka-ems) ; but all his efforts were ineffectual, until lie 
met with a white crow, when he was informed by the Muni 
Vasishtha that the crow had become white from having 
bathed in the Gomati River at a particular spot. R4ma 
proceeded to bathe at the same spot, and was immediately 
purified, or “ cleansed” from his sin. The place was ac- 
cordingly named DJio-pdpa, or^“ cleanser of sins” and the 
town which soon sprang up beside it was called Dhopdjpapura, 
In Sanskrit the form is JDImtapdpa, which is given in the 
list of the Vishnu Piirana as the name of a river distinct 
from the Gomati; but as the name immediately follows 
that of the Gomati, I think it probable that the term may 
have been intended only as an epithet of the Gomati, as 
the BhUapdpa, or “Sin-cleanser,” in allusion to the 
legend of Rilma’s purification. An annual fair is held here 
on the 10th day on the waning moon of Jyesih, at which - 
time it is said that about fifty thousand people assemble to 
bathe in the far-renowned pool of Dhopdpa. 

V ^ 

The site of Bhopdp iSic5ividently one of very consider- 
able antiquity, as the wh^e country for more than half a 
mile around it is covered wiih broken bricks and pottery. 
The ]ilace is said to have belonged to, the Bluir Rajas of 
jLmabIiavana2?ura or Sultanpur, but the only name that 1 
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could iicar of as specially connected witli Dhopdj), was that 
of Raja Sel or Kela. The village of D1io])dp-^iir is now a 
very small one, containing less than 200 houses ; hut they 
are all built of burnt brick, and numerous foundations are 
visible on all sides near the Gomati Riverr Several caiwed 
stones have been collected by the people from the rumed 
walls of the fort of Garlid. Amongst them I observed the 
following : — Is^, a broken pilaster with two human figures ; 
2wcZ; a stone bracket ; Brc?, a square capital of pillar ; 4^/i, 
a four-bracket caj)ital of a pillar; bth, two stones with 
socket holes for iron cramps. AR of these stones point 
unmistakably to the existence at some former period of a 
large temple at Rhop^p, which was probably situated imme- 
diately above the batlnng ghS,t. It seems almost certain, 
liowever, that there must once have been a considerable 
number of temples at this place, for the whole of the eastern 
wall or river front of the fort of GarM has been built or 
faced with square stones, which, by their carvings and 
cramp-holes, show that they belonged to Hindu temples. 

The fort of GarM is situated to the north of the wllage 
on a lofty natural mound overhanging the River Gomati on 
the east. To the north and south the place is defended by tvro 
deep ravines supplied with running water, and to the west 
by a deep dry ravine. The position is, therefore, a strong 
one ; for, although the neighbouring mounds to the north 
and west rise to nearly the same height, yet they once form- 
ed part of the city, which can only be approached over much 
low and broken ground. The strength of the position would 
seem to have early attraeted the notice of the Muhammadan 
Kings of Delhi, as the fort is stated to have been rejjaired 
by Salun Shah, whilst a very old ruinous masjid stands on 
the west mound. The fort itself is a small place, its northern 
lace being only 550 feet long, its eastern and western 
faces 550 feet each, whilst its south face is but 250 feet. 
The greater part of the stone work of the south-east towmr has 
lallen into the river, where many of the stones are now lying? 
and much of the eastern wall has also disappeared, the stones 
being very valuable in a stoneless country for the sharpening 
of tools of all kinds. The entrance gate was on the south 
side, near the river bastion just mentioned. I obtained coins 
early Muhammadan Kings, from Naser- 
uddm Jlalipiud Ghbri down to Alibar, but not a single 
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specimen of any Hindu coinage, altliongli I was informed 
that coins hearing figures are found every year during the 
rainy season. 

I may here mention that I heard of another place of 
Hindu pilgrimage on the north hank of the Gomati Hiver, 
at a spot called SetSardh, that is Sweta- Vardlia, or “ the 
white Boar,” 15 Jcos^ or 30 miles, from Sult^npur towards 
Lucknow. Two annual fairs are held there, — Is^, on the ninth 
day of the waxing moon of Ohaitra, and the 2ncl, on the 
fifteenth day of the waxing moon of Kartik, when it is said 
that about fifty thousand people assemble to bathe. The 
former period is connected with the history of Hama Chan- 
dra, as it is commonly known as the JRam-navami Tiratli or 
“Hama’s ninth (day) place of ]Dilgrimage.” I could not 
learn anything regarding the origin of the name of Set Sarah. 


XVII. SAKETA, OB AJUDHYA. 

Much diificulty has been felt regarding the position of 
Ba-Hian’s “ great kingdom of Sha-chii and of Hwen Thsang’s 
Visdlclid, with its enormous number of heretics,” or Brah- 
manists ; but I hope to show’- in the most satisfactory manner 
that these two places are identical, and that they are also 
the same as the Sdheta and Ajudhya of the Hindus. ' The difS.- 
culty has arisen chiefly from an erroneous hearing recorded 
hy Fa Hian, who places SheioeU or Srdvast% to the south of 
Sha-cM, while Hwen Thsang locates it to the north-east, and 
partly from his erroneous distance of 7 -1 3 -f 10=20 yojons, 
instead of 30, from the well-known city of Sankisa. The 
hearing is shown to he erroneous hy the route of a Hindu 
pilgrim from the hanks of the Godavery to Seioet, or Srd- 
vasti, as recorded in the Ceylonese Buddhist works.""' This 
pilgrim, after passing through Mahissati and IJjani, or 
Maheshmati and IJjain, reaches Kos^lmhi, and from thence 
passes through Sdheta to Seioet, that is, along the very 
route followed hy Hwen Thsang. We have, therefore, two 
authorities in favour of Seioet being to the north of Saket. 
With regard to the distance, I refer again to the. Buddhist 
hooks of Ceylon, in which it is recorded that from Sahcsjmi'a 
(or Sanghasyaimra, now Sankisa) to Seioet was a journey of 
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30 yojcms. Now, Pa Hian makes the distance from Sankisa 
to Kanoj 7 yojans, thence to the forest of JELoU, on the 
Ganges, 3 yojans^ and thence to Shaohi 10 yojans^^ or alto- 
gether only 20 yojans, or 10 less than the Ceylonese hooks.-^ 
That Pa Hian’s statement is erroneous is quite clear from 
the fact that his distance would place Shachi in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lucknow ; whereas the other distance would 
place it close to Ajudhya, or Paizahad, or in the very position 
indicated hy Hwen Thsang’s itinerary. Here, again, we 
have two authorities in favour of the longer distance. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in declaring that Pa Hian’s recorded 
hearing of She-wei from Slia-cM is wrong, and that “ north” 
should he read instead of “ south.” 


I have now to show that Pa Hian’s Sha-cJii is the same 
as Hwen Thsang’s VisdMia, and that both are identical with 
Sdiceta or Ajudhya, With respect to Sha-cJd, Pa Hian 
relates that, on “ leaving the tomi hy the southern gate, you 
find to the^ east of the road the place whore Buddha hit off a 
piece of his tooth brush, and planted it in the ground, where 
it grew to the height of seven feet, and never increased or 
diminished in size.” Now this is precisely the same legend 
ihat is related of Visdhha hy Hwen Thsang, who says that 
to the south of the capital, and to the left of the road 
(that is, to the east as stated hy Pa Hian), there was, amongst 
other holy objects, an extraordinary tree 6 or 7 feet high, 
which always remained the same, neither growing nor decreas- 
ing.f This is the celebrated tooth-brush tree of Buddha, to 
vdiich I shall have occasion to refer presently. Here I 
need. only notice the very precise agreement in the two des- 
criptions of this famous tree, as to its origin, its height, and 
its position. The perfect correspondence of these details ap- 
pears to me to leave no doubt of the identity of Pa Hian’s 
Shachi with the Yisakha of Hwen Thsang. 

O 

respect to the identification of Vishkha with the 
feaketa of the Hindus, I rest my proofs chieflv on the fol- 
lowing looiufe that Visdkha, the most celebrated of all 

lemales in Buddhist history, was a resident of Saketa before 
her marriage vuth JPurnna Varddhana, son of Mrigdra, the 
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ricli mercliant of Srdvasti ; and tliat Buddlia is re- 

corded by Hwen Tbsang to have spent six years at VisdJsha, 
while by the Pali annals of Tnrnonr he is stated to have 
lived 16 years at Sdketa. 

The story of the noble maiden Visakha is related at 
great length in the Ceylonese books. According to Hardy, 
she erected a JPurmdrdma at Srcivasti, which is also mentioned 
by Hwen Thsaug. How there was also a Purvvdrdma at 
Saketa, and it can hardly be doubted that this monastery was 
likewise built by her.* She was the daughter of 
a rich merchant, who had emigrated from JRajagrUia to 
Saketa. Now, amongst the oldest inscribed coins which 
have been discovered only at Ajudhya, we find some bearing 
the names of Plmna Peva and Visdkha-Patta. I mention 
this because it seems to me to show the probability that the 
family of Phananja and Vlsdkhd was of great eminence in 
Sfiketa or Ayodhya ; and I infer from the recurrence of their 
names, as well as from the great celebrity of the lady, that 
the city may possibly have been called Visdklia after her 
name. 

The other proof which I derive from the years of Buddha’s 
residence is direct and convincing. Accorefing to the Cey- 
lonese annals, Buddha was 35 years of age when he attained 
Buddliahood ; he then led a houseless life for 20 years, 
preaching in various places in Northern India, all of which are 
detailed ; and of the remaining 25 years of his life ho spent 
9 in the Jetancma monastery at Sravasti, and 16 in the 
PuhJtdrdmo monastery at Sfiketapura. Now, in the Burmese 
annals, these numbers are given as 19 years and 6 years, and 
in the last figure we have the exact number recorded by 
Hwen Thsang. Nothing can be more complete than this 
proof. There were only two places at which Buddha resided 
for any length of time, namely, Sravasti, at which he lived 
either 9 or 19 years, ' and Sdketa, at which he lived either 6 
or 16 years ; and as according to Hwen Thsang he lived for 6 
years at Visiikha, which is described as being at some distance 
to the south of Srrlvasli, it follows of necessity that Visakha 
and Saketa were one and the same place. 
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The identity of SclJceia and Ayodliya has, I believe, 
always been admitted ; but I am not aware that any proof 
has yet been oifered to establish the fact. Csoma-de-koros, 
in speaking of the place, merely says “ Sahetana ' or Ayo- 
dhya,” and H. H. Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, calls 
Sdiceta “ the city Ayodhya.” But the question would appear 
to be set at rest by several passages of the B^mayana and 
and Baghuvansa, in which Saketnagara is distinctly called 
the capital of Baja Dasarailia and his sons. But the fol- 
lowing verse of the B^m%ana, which was pointed out to mo 
by a Brahman of Ducknow, will be sufGicient to establish the 
identity. Asioajita^ father of Kaiheyi^ offers to give his 
daughter to Dasaratha, Bajah of SdJcetanagara : — 

Sdicetam nagaram Raja ndmna DasaratJio tali, 

Tdsmai deyd inayd Kanyd Kailceyi ndma io j and. 

The ancient city of Ayodhya or Saketa is described in 
the Bilm£iyana as situated on the bank of the Sarayu or 
Sarjto Biver. It is said to have been 12 yojam, or nearly 
100 miles in circumference, for which we should probably 
read 12 /cds-, or 24 miles — an extent which the old city, with 
all its gardens, might once possibly have covered. The distance 
from the Gugytdr Gh^t on the west, to the B^m Gh4t on the 
cast, is just 6 miles in a direct line; and if we suppose that 
the city with its suburbs and gardens formerly occupied the 
whole intervening space to a depth of two miles, its circuit 
would have agreed exactly with the smaller measurement of 
12 hos. At the present day the, people point to Bam Ghat 
and Gupt^r Gh4t as the eastern and western boundaries of 
the old city, and the southern boundary they extend to 
JBharat-Kzmd near JBliadarsd, a distance of 6 hos. But as 
these limits include all the places of pilgrimage, it would 
seem that the people consider them to have been formerly 
inside the city, which was certainly not the case. In the 
iUn Akbari, the old city is said to have measured 148 hos 
in length by 36 hos in breadth, or in other words it covered 
the whole of the Province of Oudh to the south of the 
Ghfighra Biver.^'' The origin of the larger number is obvious. 
The 12 yojans of the Bamayana, which are equal to 48 hos, 
being considered too small for the great city of Bama, the 
Brahmans simply added 100 Jcos to make the size taUy with 
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tlieir own extravagant notions. Tlie present city of Ajudbya, 
wliicli is confined to tlie nortli-east corner of tlie old site, is 
just two* miles in length by about tbreo-qnarters of a mile in 
breadth ; but not onc-balf of this extent is occupied by 
buildings, and the whole place wears a look of decay. There 
are no high mounds of ruins, covered with broken statues 
and sculptured pillars, such as mark the sites of other 
ancient cities, but only a low irregular mass of rubbish heaps, 
from which all the bricks have been excavated for the houses 
of the neighbouring city of Eaizabad. This Muhammadan 
city, which is two miles and-a-half in length, by one mile in 
breadth, is built chiefiy of materials extracted from the ruins 
of Ajudbya. The two cities together occupy an area of 
nearly six square miles, or just about one-half of the probable 
size of the ancient Capital of E,S,ma. In Taizabad the only 
building of any consequence is the stuccoed brick tomb of 
the old Bhao Begam, whose story was dragged before the 
public during the famous trial of Warren Hastings. Haiza- 
bad was the capital of the first Nawabs of Oudh, but it was 
deserted by Asaf-ud-daolah in A. H. 1775. 

According to the B^mfiyana, the city of Ayodhya was 
founded by Manu, the progenitor of all mankind. In the 
time of Hasaratha, the father of Il4ma, it was fortified with 
towers and gates, and surrounded by a deep ditch. Ho traces 
of these works now remain, nor is it likely, indeed, that any 
portion of the old city should still exist, as the Ayodhya of 
Bfima is said to have been destroyed after the death of 
Vriliadhala in the great war about B. 0. 142G, after which it 
lay deserted until the time of Vikramaditya. According to 
popular tradition this Vikramhditya was tho famous Sfikari 
Prince of XJjain, but as the Hindus of the present day attri- 
bute the acts of all Vikramas to this one only, their opinion 
on the subject is utterly worthless. We learn, however, from 
Hwen Thsang that a powerful Prince of this name was 
reigning in the neighbouring city of Sravasti, just one hun- 
dred years after Kanishka, or close to 78 A. D., which was 
the initial year of the Sake era of Sdlivaliana. As this 
YikramQ.ditya is represented as hostile to the Buddhists, he 
must have been a zealous Brahmanist, and to him therefore 
I would ascribe the re-huilding of Ayodhya and the rcstora-’ 
tion of all the holy* places referriug to the history of Bdina, 
Tradition says that when Vikramaditya .came to Ayodhya, he 
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found it utterly desolate and overgrown with j cm gal, but he 
was able to discover all the famous spots of llama’s history 
by measurements made from Lakshman Ghat on the Sarjic, 
according to the statements of ancient records. He is said 
to have erected 360 temples, on as many different spots, 
sacred to Hama, and Slid his wife, to his brothers Lalcslimana, 
Bharata, and Sairuglina, and to the monkey god Jlammidna. 
The number of 360 is also connected with Sdlwcthana, as his 
clansman the Bais Rajputs assert that he had 360 wives. 

There are several very holy Brahmanical temxffes about 
Ajudliya, but they are all of modern date, and without any 
architectural pretensions whatever. But there can be no 
doubt that most of them occupy the sites of more ancient 
temples that were destroyed by the Musulmdns. Thus 
RdmJeot, or BEammidn Garhi, on the east side of the city, is 
a small walled fort smrounding a modern temple on the top 
of an ancient mound. The name Hamkot is certainly old, 
as it is connected with the traditions of the Mani Barhat, 
which will be hereafter mentioned ; but the temple of Hanu- 
mtin is not older than the time of Aurangzib. B&m Ghat, 
at the north-east corner of the city, is said to be the spot 
where RAma bathed, and Sargdwdri or Rtoargadiodri, the 
“ Gate of Paradise.” On the north-west is believed to be the 
place where his body was burned. Within a few years ago 
there was still standing a very holy Banyan tree called Asoh 
Bat, or the Griefless Banyan,” a name which was probably 
connected with that of Sioargadcodri, in the belief that 
people who died or were burned at this spot were at once 
relieved from the necessity of future births. Close by is the 
BaJcsliman Ghat, where his brother Lakshman bathed, and 
about one-quarter of a mile distant, in the very heart of the 
city, stands the Janam Asilidn, or “ Birth-place temple” of 
llilma. Almost due west, and upwards of fire miles distant, 
is the Gtipidr Ghat, with its group of modern white-washed 
temples. This is the place where Lakshman is said to have 
disappeared, and hence its name of Oiipidr from G^pia, 
which means/' hidden or concealed.” Some say that it was 
Bilma who disappeared at this place, but this is at variance 
vith the story of his cremation at Sioargadwdri. 

The only remains at Ajudhya that a2)p)car to be of any 
anuquity, are three earthen mounds to the south of the city, 
and about a fpiartcr of a mile distant. These • arc called 
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Mani~l?arhai, Kuher-I^ao'hat, Sugrib-JPao^hcU^^' Tlio first', 
wliicli is nearest to tlic city, is an artificial raonnd, 65 feet 
in height, covered with broken bricks and blocks of JeanJear. 
The old bricks arc eleven inches square and three inches 
tliick. At 46 feet above the ground on the west side, there 
arc the remains of a curved wall faced with JeemJear blocks. 
The mass at this point is about 40 feet thick, and this was 
probably somewhat less than the size of the building which 
once crowned this lofty mound. According to the Brahmans 
the Mani-J?arbcit is one of the hills which the monkeys made 
use of when assisting Bd^ma. It was accidentally dropj)ed 
here by Sugriva, the monkey-king of Kislihindliya, But the 
common people, who know nothing of this story, say that the 
mound was formed by the labourers shaking their baskets on 
this spot every evening on their return home from the building 
of Bamkot. It is therefore best known by the name of 
Jhoioa-Jhdr or Ora J1im\ both of which mean “ basket- 
shaldngs.” A similar story is told of the large mounds near 
Banfiras, Nims^r, and other places. 

Bive hundred feet due south from the large mound 
stands the second mound called K.uher-'Farhat, which is only 
28 feet in height. The surface is an irregular heap of brick 
rubbish, with numerous holes made by the people in digging 
for. bricks, which are of large size, 11 inches by 7^ by 2. It 
is crowned by two old tamarind trees, and is covered with 
jangal. Close by on the south-west there is a small tank, 
called Ganes-Kund by the Hindus, and Hvsen Knnd or Imam 
Talao by the Musulmfins, because their Tuzias arc annually 
deiDOsited in it. Still nearer on the south-east thcro is a 
large oblong mound called Sugrib-Iarbai, which is not more 
than 8 or 10 feet above the ground level. It is divided into 
two distinct portions ; that to the north being upwards of 
300 feet square at top, and the other to the south upwards of 
200 feet. In the centre of the larger enclosure there is a 
ruined mound containing bricks 8^ inches square, and in the 
centre of the smaller, inound there is a Avell. 

Between the Mani and Ktiber mounds there is a 
small Muhammadan enclosure, 64 feet long from cast 
to west and 47 feet broad, containing two brick tombs, 
which are attributed to Sis 2?aighambai' and Agub 
Patgba,mbc(i\ or . the proi^hets Seth and Job.” The 

’ See PLite Ko. XpiX. for o map of ,tbe ruins of Ajudhya. 
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first is 17 feet long and tlic other 12 feet. These tombs are 
mentioned by Abul Pazl, who says-— “ Near this city are two 
sepulchral monuments, one seven and the other six cubits in 
length. The vulgar pretend that they are the tombs of Seth 
and Job, and they relate wonderful stories of them.”’-' This 
account shows that since the time of Akbar, the tomb of 
Seth must have increased in length from 7 cubits, or 10|' 
feet, to 17 feet through the frequent repairs of pious 
kfusulmans. 

The mounds are surrounded by Musulm^n tombs, and as 
it is the Muhammadan practice to bury the dead along the sides 
of the high roads close to their cities, I infer that the road 
which now runs close to the westward of the mounds, is one 
of the ancient high ways of the district. This is confirmed 
by the existence of an old masom’y bridge of three arches 
over the TildUi oiala^ to the north-west of the Mani-Parbat, 
as w^cll as by the direction of the road itself, which leads 
from the 'south-end of the city straight to the Bharat-kund, 
and onwards to Sultdnpur or Kusajyura, and Allahabad or 
Prdyu^a. I notice this road thus minutely, because the iden- 
tifications which I am about to propose are based partly on 
its position and direction, as well as on the general agreement 
of the existing remains with the holy places described by the 
Chinese pilgrims. 

According to Pa Hiaii the place where Buddha planted 
the holy trees was to the east of the road, on issuing from 
the town^ by the southern gate. EC wen Thsang’s account 
agrees with this exactly in placing the “ extraordinary tree” 
to the south of the capital and to the left of the route. 
This tree was the celebrated “ tooth brush,” or twig used in 
cleaning the teeth, which having been cast away by Buddha, 
took pot and grew to between 6 and 7 feet in height. Now, 
it will bo observed that the ruined mounds that still exist, 
as well as the tombs of Seth and Job, are to the south of 
the city and to the east or left of the road. The position, 
uierefore, is unmistakably the same as that described by the 
Chinese pilgrims, and as the actual state of the ruins agrees 
well with the details given by Hwen Thsang, I think that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of their identity. 

„ . Q„^''T?^^'?^^^l^o ''^\escribcs the city of VistVeha as being 16 U, 
25 miles in cucuit. In his time, therefore, the capital of 

* Gladwin’s “AiuAkljari,’’ 11-, 33. ~~ 
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Hjima was not more than haK of its present sizCj although it 
probably contained a greater population, as not above one-third, 
or even perhaps less, of the xn'csent town is inhabited. The 
old city then possessed no less than twenty monasteries with 
tliree thousand monks and about fifty Erahmanical temples, 
with a very large Brahmanical population. Brom tliis 
account we learn that so early as the seventh century more than 
three hundred of the original temples of Vikramfiditya had 
already disappeared, and wc may tlierefore reasonably infer 
that the city liad been gradually declining for some time 
previously. The Buddhist monuments, however, would 
appear to have been in good order, and the monks were just 
as numerous as in the eminently Buddhist city of Banfiras. 

The first monument described by Hwen Thsang is a 
great monastery without name, hut as it was the only notable 
monastery, it was most probably either the Kalahdrdma 
of SHketa, or the Purvvdrdma, both of which are mentioned 
in the Ceylonese Mah^iwanso. The monks were of the 
school of the Samatiiyas, and their monastery was famous 
for having produced three of the most eminent Buddhist 
controversialists. This monastery I would identify Avith the 
Sngrih Parhat which I have already described as being about 
500 feet long by 300 feet broad. The great size and rect- 
angular form of this ruin arc sufficient to show that it must 
have been a monastery, but this is placed beyond all doubt 
by the existence of an interior well and by the remains of 
cloistered rooms forming the four sides of the enclosure. 
Its position to the south of the city, and to the cast or left 
of the road, has already been s^iecially noticed as agreeing 
with the recorded position of the monastery. 

Beside the monastery there was a Stu/pa of Asoka, 200 
feet in height, built on the spot where Buddha preached the 
law during his six years’ residence at Sakota. This monu- 
ment I would identify with the Mani-Parhai^ AAdiich is still 
G5 feet' in height, and which with its masonry facing must 
once have been at least as high again, and Avith the usual 
lofty pinnacle of metal may easily have reached a height of 
200 feet. Havcu Thsang ascribes the erection of this monu- 
ment to Asoka, and I sec no reason to q^ucstion the accmacy 
of his statement,, as the mixed structure of half earth and 
half masom'y must undoubtedly be ATry ancient. The ear- 
liest Sivims^ or topes, Arerc simple earthen mounds or barrows. 
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similar to those that still exist in England. There are many 
of those harroTTS still standing at Lcmriya-Navandcjarli to 
the north of Bettiya, hut tins is the only place where I have 
yet seen them. They arc undoubtedly the most ancient 
monuments of the Indian population, and I firmly believe 
that even the very latest of them cannot be assigned to a 
lower date than the fifth century before Christ. I base tliis 
belief on the known fact that all the monuments of Asoka’s 
age, whether described by Hwen Thsang, or actually opened 
by myself near Bhilsa, are either of stone or brick. The earthen 
barrows are therefore of an earlier age; but such as are 
Buddhist cannot possibly be earlier than the beginning of 
the fifth century before Christ. In the case of the Mcmi- 
T?arl)at at Ajudhya I infer that the earthen barrow, or lower 
portion, may belong to the earlier ages of Buddhism, and 
that the masonry or upper portion wns added by Asoka. 
At the foot of the mound I picked up a broken brick with 
the letter sli, of the oldest form, stamped upon it; but as this 
is almost certainly of later date than Asoka, it most pro- 
bably did not belong to the Mani-Parhat building. 

Hwcn Thsang next describes the sites of the tooth- 
brush tree and of the monument wdiere the four previous 
Buddhas used to sit and to take exercise, as being close to 
the great Stupa. These places I would identify with the 
court-yard containing the tombs of Seth and Job, which 
touches the south side of the MaQii-Parbat. The two tombs 
I take to be the remains of the seats of the foiu’ previous 
Buddhas, and the paved court-yard to be the scene of their 
daily walks, although I was unable to trace their foot-marks, 
which were seen by the Chinese pilgrim. 

The last monument described by Hwen Thsang is a 
Stupa containing the hair and nails of Buddha. This was 
surrounded by a number of smaller monuments which seemed 
to touch one another, and by several tanks which reflected 
the sacred buildings in their limpid waters. The Stupa I 
would identify Avith the K^iher-Parbat, which touches the 
south side of the enclosure round the tombs of Seth and 
Job, and is close to the west side of the ruined monastery. 
One of the tanks described by the pilgrim niay be the Ganes- 
iLund, which has already been noticed ; but all the smaller 
inoniuncnts have disajipcarcd long ago, as they afibrded 
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cheap and ready materials for the construction of the numer- 
ous Muhammadan tombs, as well as of the neighbouring 
bridge and mosque. If I am right in my identification of 
this mound as the remains of the Sitipa containing the hair 
and nails of Buddha, I think that an excayation in the 
centre of the mound might, perhaps, verify the accuracy of 
my conclusions. 

The people arc unanimous in tbeir assertion that the 
old city to the north of these mounds was called JBareia. 
Ayodhya or Ajudhya, they say, was the capital of Bama, but 
the later city was called JBareta. As this uaine has no simi- 
larity either to SdJeeia or Visdlchci:, I can only set it down as 
another appellation of the old town, for which we have 
no authority but tradition. I was disappointed when at 
Ajudhya in not hearing even the most distant allusion to the 
legend of the tooth-brush tree of Buddha, but the tradition 
still exists, as I heard of it quite unexpectedly at two differ- 
ent places immediately afterwards, first at Udtila, distant 15 
miles, and next at Gouda, 29 miles to the north of Ajudhya. 

XVIIL HATILA, OR ASOKPUR. 

The ancient territory of Ayodhya was divided by the 
Sarju or Ghdc/hra Miyer into two great provinces, — that to 
the north being called TJttara Kosala, and tliat to the south 
Bemaodha. Each of these was again sub-divided into two 
districts. In Bauaodha these are called P acltham-rdt and 
J?urah-rdt, or the western and eastern districts, with reference 
to their bearing from Ajudhya; and in TJttara Kosala they 
arc Gcmda (vulgarly Gonda) to the south of the Itapti, and 
Kosala to the north of the Itapti, or Bawati, as it is univer- 
sally called in Oudh. Some of these names arc found in the 
Purfiuas ; thus in the Vayu Purana, Eava, the son of llama, 
is said to have reigned in TJttara Kosala ; but in the Matsya, 
Einga, and Km-ma Puruns, Srdvasti is stated to be in Gcmda. 
These apparent descrcpancies arc satisfactorily explained 
when we learn that Oaiidcc is only a sub-division of TJtlara 
Kosala, and that the ruins of Sravasti have actually been 
discovered in the district of Gatida, which is the Gonda of 
the majos.''' The extent of Gauda is also x^roved by the old 


* See riatc No. I., mail of llic Caugolio Proviuco.^. 
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name of Balrampur on the Rapti, which was formerly 
Jldmgarli Gauda. I presume therefore that both the Gauda 
Brahmans and the Gauda Tagas must have belonged to this 
district originally, and not to the mediaeval city of Gatida in 
Bengal. Brahmans of this name are still numerous in 
Ajudhya and Jahangirabad on the right bank of the Ghaghra 
River in Gonda, P^khapm’, and Jaisni of the Gonda District, 
and in many parts of the neighbomang Province of Goraldi- 
pm\ 


The small village of ELdiila derives its name from the 
sister’s son of Sayid Salar. The old Hindu name was 
AsoJcpur, so called from a large temple of Asohndth Mahadeo. 
Hatila was killed in an assault on the temple, and his tomb, 
a low-domed building only 20 feet square, is still mucli 
frequented as the shrine of a Ghdzi or martyr for the faith. 
It is built entirely of large bricks from the ruins of the old 
temxole of Asohndth. The remains consist of a low mound, 
*700 feet long by 500 feet broad, vuth three prominent masses 
of ruin on the north side. I made an excavation in the 
north-west ruin near the base of a large Mahioa treo, hut 
without any result, as a small Muhammadan tomb on the 
top prevented me from digging in the centre. But the 
coolies employed on the work voluntarily informed me that 
the Mahioa tree had been the “ tooth-brush” of a Raja who 
stuck it in the groimd and it grew to be a tree. Prom this 
tradition, which also exists at Gonda, I infer that it was 
usual to make cuttings and to take seeds from the famous 
danta-dhdivan or “ tooth-brush tree” of Sdheta for distribu- 
tion to religious establishments, just as cuttings from the 
Bodhi tree at Gaya were made for the same purpose. Both 
Pa Hian and Hwon Thsang agree in stating that the Banta- 
dhdioan of Saketa was only seven feet high, and that it 
never grew any higher, which would seem to show that it 
Avas only a small tree or shrub ; and this, indeed, is actually 
the case with the Da or “tooth-brush tree” of Gonda, 
Avhich is a Chilbil, or shrub eaten by goats, that never exceeds 
8 or 10 feet. I conelhde therefore that the original tooth- 
In-ush tree of HtUila ^§;^!clisaj)pcarcd, and that"" the name 
has been ap^hied to th&CiMdfm'a;' which is the only treo now 
icmammg on thc\mound'.*v' ' T ’ • 


mound. iS^&cre iindistiuguishablc mass 
ol hiol^m bricks, .but tha;?2Mtral mmmd is si, ill covered 


mound is still covered 
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•witli tlie ruins of tlio temple of Asoknath Maliacleo 
containing a large broken lingam. Portions of tbc brick 
walls, wbicb still remain, sbow that tbe temple was only 
12 feet square ; but tbe whole bas been lifted up by 
tbe roots of a gigantic Pipal tree, wbicb still bold tbe 
bricks together by their interlacings. These remains 
attracted the attention of Buchanan Hamilton during bis 
survey of Gorakhpur, who remarks that '^a wild lig tree 
having taken root on tbe linga will soon cover it.”-- This 
actually took place, and tbe linga was almost completely 
bidden by tbe matted roots of tbc Pipal, until tbc tree was 
cut down by tbe Tabsildar of tbe neighbouring village of 
Vazirganj in A. H. 1862. - As the cut stem of tbe Pipal 
shows 819 annual rings, the tree must have been planted in 
A. D. 1013, during the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni. This, 
indeed, is about tbe date of tbe tetnple itself, wbicb is said 
to have been built by Suhri-dal^ Baja of Asokpm, and tbc 
antagonist of Sayid S<lHr. Tbe Baja is also called Snhal-dhar, 
SoliU-dal, and Soldi Deo, and is variously said to have been 
a Thdru, a Dliar, a Kdlaliansa, or a Dais Dajput. Tbc 
majority, however, is in favor of bis having been a Thdru. 
The mound with tbe Maliwa tree is called Daga Soldl-dal-lca- 
hlialanga, or Sobil-dal’s seat.” His city of Asokpur is said 
to have extended to Domariya-Dili, 2 hos to tbc north, and 
to Sareya Dili, half a Icos to tbe south of tbe temple. At both 
of these places there are old brick-covered mounds, in 
wbicb several bimdreds of coins have been lately found. 
Most of tbc coins belong to tbe early Musulman Kings of 
Delhi, tbe Gboris and Kbiljis ; but there were also a few 
Hindu coins, in base silver and copxDcr, with tbe Boar 
incarnation of Vishnu on one side, and the legend of Sri- 
mad- Adi- Vardlia on tbe reverse in mediajval characters. As 
these coins' are referred to by name, in an inscription of 
A. D, 920, as Sri-mad-Adi- Varaha dranmias, or “ Boar in- 


carnation drachmas,” tbe mounds in wbicb they have been 
discovered must be of still earlier date. Tradition gives tbc 
genealogy of tbe Bajas of Gauda as XoUpws : 


A. D. 900 
925 
• 950 
. . 975 
1000 


Morafdba|^;;or-.Mayura-dbwaja 
Han^dh^^’^jof Hansa-dbwaja. 
Ma%r‘tlb:OjV or Mqkara-dbwaja. ' 
Sudflte»,:vka-dbaj. f 
Sub^^^rdbaj , coni'einporaryrof 
'~I«^imud. '/Mi 


“E.istcm Ilk 
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I give this genealogy ^itli tlio probable dates, as it may, 
perhaps, be of use hereafter in fixing the age of other 
Princes and their works.* 


XIX. SAHET-MAHET, OR.SEAVASTI. 

The position of the famous city of Sravasti, one of the 
most celebrated places in the annals of Buddhism, has long 
puzzled om best scholars. This was owing partly to the con- 
tradictory statemeijts of the Chinese pilgrims themselves, 
and partly to the want of a good map of the Province of 
Oudh. In page 317 I have compared the bearings and 
distances recorded by Pa Hian and II wen Thsang with those 
preserved in the Buddhist annals of Ceylon, and I have 
shewn conclusively that Pa Hian’s distance from Sanldsa 
and his bearing from Shdchi or Sdket are both erroneous. 
"We know from Hwen Thsang and the Buddhist books in 
Ceylon that Srdvasti was to the north of S^lhet or Ayodhya, or 
in other words, that it was in the District of Gauda or Vttara 
Kosala, which is confirmed by the statements of no less than 
four of the Brahmanical PurS,nas. As Pa Hian also says 
that Shewei or Sewet was in Kosala, there can be no doubt 
whatever that Srdvasti must be looked for within a few days’ 
journey to the northward of SaJeef or Ayodhya. According 
to Pa Hian the distance was 8 yojanas, or 56 miles, whicli 
is increased by Hwen Thsang to 500 li, or 83 miles.- But as 
the latter pilgrim reduced the Indian yojana to Chinese 
measure at the rate of 40 li per yojana^ I would correct his 
distance by the nearest round number of 350 li or 58 miles* 
to bring it into accordance with the other. Now, as this is 
the exact distance from Ajudbya of the great ruined city" on 


Since tins account was written, I have foxxnd the name of Mora-clhai attached tn several 
other pUccs, especially to an old ruined fort in Roliilkhand, whicli is still naniod 3Iora-dhaJ, 
and winch will he described in Volume II. In Sir Henry Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians, 
\ olumo II., p. 513, will he found a detailed account of the mad expedition of Sitlfir Slus.ntd, 
which, although a late compilation of the tnaditions current in the roi"n of Jahangir, is pro- 
bably coiToct in its? general outlineB, According to tliig account sSilr Musantl, after an 
Migagomcnt with the Hindus, rested under the shade of a Maliua tree, on the bank of the 
Siwaj-kund, close to the idol temple of Bahlrukh. The place was several marches distant 
iiom Balimiob, ns ho returned to Bahraich from the Suraj-kund “ by regular stages.” 
iLlw rim\lndc“«r ^ ordered a platform of masoni-y to he built 

of hi‘, d’ltl. ^ Apparently, this avas the scone 

- ‘f,’ ‘Kroctetl his followers to throw -.the bodies of the dead 

r vP ’'-''.^"rapkund, v.-hile thefew troops that remained stot)d'-*ound liim in th 
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the south hank of the Hapti,' called Sdhet MdJiet, in which 
I discovered a colossal statue of Buddha with an inscription 
containing the name of Sravasti itself, I have no hesitation 
in correcting Hwen Thsang’s distance from 500 li to 350 U 
as proposed above. 

The ruined city of S4het Mahet is situated between 
Akaona and Balrampur, at 6 miles from the former and 12 
miles from the latter, and at nearly equi-distances from 
Bahraich and Gonda In shape it is an almost semi-circular 
cresent, with its diameter of one mile and a third in length 
curved inwards and facing the north-east, along the old hank 
of the Kapti River. The western front, which runs due 
north and south, for three-quarters of a mile, is the only 
straight portion of the enclosure. The ramjparts vary con- 
siderably in height ; those to the west being from 35 to 40 
feet in height, while those on the south and east are not more 
than 25 or 30 feet. The highest point is the groat north-west 
bastion, which is 50 feet above the fields. The north-east 
face, or shorter curve of the cresent, was defended by the 
Rapti, which still flows down its old bed during the annual 
floods. The land ramparts on the longer curve of the cresent 
must once have been defended by a ditch, the remains of 
which yet exist as a swamp, nearly half a mile in length, at 
the south-west corner. Everywhere the ramparts are 
covered with fragments of brick, of the large size j)eculiar 
to very ancient cities ; and, though I was unable to trace any 
remains of walls except in one j)lace, yet the very presence 
of the bricks is quite sufficient to show that the earthen 
ramparts must once have been crowned by brick parapets 
and battlements. The portion of the parapet wall, which I 
discovered still standing in the middle of the river face, was 
10 feet thick. The whole circuit of the old earthen ramparts, 
according to my sm’vey, is 17,300 feet, or upwards of Si- 
miles. Now, this is the exact size of 20 li or 3| miles which 
Hwen Thsang gives to the xsalace alone; but as the city was 
then derserted and in ruins, he must have mistaken the city 
itsglf for the palace.-'^ It is certain at least that the 
subiubs outside the walls must have been very limited, indeed 
— as the place is almost entirely surrounded with the remains 


* Soo pla{<> Ko. L. fora map of thcjuins of Siava&ti, aud compare JuKcnb Uwcii 
Thsaug, II., y3. ' 
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of large religious buildings, which would have left hut little 
room for any private dwellings. I am therefore quite satisfied 
•' that the city has been mistaken for the palace ; and this 
mistake is sufficient to show how utterly ruined this once 
famous city must have been at so distant a period as the 7th 
century, when the place was visited by Hwen Thsang. As Ea 
Hian describes the population as already very inconsiderable 
in A. D. 4-00, while the Ceylonese annals'^- speak of Kldrd- 
clJidra, King of Saioattliipura, between A. D. 275 and 302, 
the great decline of Sr4vasti must have taken place during 
the fourth century, and we may, perhaps, not be far wrong in 
connecting it with the fall of the Gupta Dynasty in A. D. 
319. 

Srdvasii is said to have been built by Baja Srdvasfa, the 
son of Yuvandswa of the Solar race, and the tenth in descent 
from Surya himself. Its foundation therefore reaches to the 
fabulous ages of Indian History, long anterior to Kama. 
During this early period it most probably formed part of the 
kingdom of Ayodhya, as the Vayu Pun^na assigns it to Lava, 
the son of Bama. "When Srdvasti nest appears in history, 
in the time of Buddha it was the capital of King Prasenajit, 
the son of Maha Kosala. The King became a convert to 
the new faith, and dm’ing the rest of his life he was the 
firm friend and protector of Buddha. But his son Virudhaka 
hated the race of Sakyas, and his invasion of their country, 
and subsequent massacre of 500 SS-kya maidens, who had 
been selected for his harem, brought forth the famous pre- 
diction of Buddha, that within seven days the King would 
bo consumed by fire. As the story has been preserved by 
Buddhists, the ]prediction was of co-urse fulfilled, and ujpwards 
of eleven centuries afterwards the tank in which the King 
had sought to avoid the flames was pointed out to the cre- 
dulous Hwen Thsang. 

Wo hear nothing more of Srfwasti until one century after 
Kanishka, or five centuries after Buddha, when, according 
to llwcn Thsang, Vikramaditya, King of Sravasti, became 
a pcrscctitor of Bjiddhists, and the famous Manorhita, 
anthor oi the Vihhdsha Scistra, being worsted in argument 
ny llio Brahmans, put himself to death.f During the reign 


* IJi-’iig.-xl Ahialii; Society’s .Toiinial, 1838, i>. 8Gy. 
t Julion’s lI-\Ycn TUsaug, II., 115. 
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of liis successor, wliosc name is not giycn, tlic Bralimans, 
were overcome by Vasuhandlm^ tbe eminent disciple of 
ManorJdta. Tbe probable date of these two Xings may bo 
sot down as ranging from A. D. 79 to 120. Tor the next two 
centuries Sravasti would seem to have been under the rule 
of its own Kings, as we find KJdrddhdra and his nephews 
mentioned as Bajas between A. D. 275 and 319. But 
there can be little doubt that during the whole of this time 
Sravasti was only a dependency of the powerful Gupta Dynasty 
of Magadha, as the neighbouring city of Sillceta is specially 
said to have belonged to them. “ Princes of the Gupta race,” 
says the Vayu Purana, “ will j)Ossess all those countries, — 
the banks of the Ganges to Prayaga, and Saketa, and Maga- , 
dha.”^" Prom this time Sravasti gradually declined. In 
A. D. diOO it contained only 200 familes, in A. D. 632 it was 
completely deserted, and at the present day the whole area 
of the city, excepting only a few clearances near the gateways, 
is a mass of almost impenetrable jangal. 

f 

Before attempting to identify the existing remains of 
Sdhet-Mdliet with the fampus monuments of Sravasti, it 
will bo as well to compare and reconcile the few discrepant 
statements of the Chinese pilgrims, so that the description of 
the holy places may not be interrupted by discussion. Of 
these discrepancies, perhaps the most notable is the difference 
in the name of the city itself, which Pa Hian gives as Slie-ioei, 
while Hw^en Thsang writes it, as correctly as it is possible to 
do in Chinese - syllables, SJie-lo-fa-si-ti, or Sravasti. But 
this difference is more apparent than real, as there can bo 
little doubt that She-wei is only a slight alteration of the 
abbreviated Pali form of Seioet for SdioatiJd, which is found 
in most of the Ceylonese books. Similarly the modern name 
of Sdhet is evidently only a variation of the Pali Sdimi. 
The other name of Mahet I am imable to explain, but it is 
perhaps only the usual rhyming addition of which the 
Hindus are so fond, as in uUa-jpiilta, or topsy-turvey,” 
which many of the people say is the true meaning of Sdliet- 
Mdhet, in allusion to the utter ruin of the whole place. 
But some say that the name was originally Sei-met^ and as 
this form seems to be only a corruption of Seioei, it is pro- 
bable that SaJici-Mahet, or Sdhet-IIdhct is simply • a 

■’ 31. II. Vitlinu PurAno, p, *179, note. 
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Icngtlicncd pronuaciatioii of Set-met. One man alone, and 
he, strange to say, was the Musulmdn in charge of the tomh 
of Ph’-Barana close to the mined city, affirmed that the 
true name was Savitri, which is so close to the correct Pali 
form of Sawatthi as to leave hut little doubt that it j^reserves 
the original name of the place. 


The next point of difference is the distance of the cele- 
brated monastery of Jetavana from the south gate of the 
city. According to Pa Hian this was 1,200 paces, or about 
half a mile, which' is increased by Hwen Thsang to 5 or 6 U, 
or nearly one mile. But as the only mass of ruins which 
can possibly be identified with the Jetavmia is exactly half a 
mile from the nearest opening in the south rampart of the old 
city, there is clearly some mistake in the distance given by 
Hwen Thsang, unless we may. suppose him to have approached 
the monastery by a somewhat longer route through the 
multitude of holy places, of which the remains still exist to 
the east of the Jetavana ruins. By this route the distance 
would be increased to three-quarters of a mile, or 4|- 1% which 
is sufficiently close to the. number given by Hwen Thsang. 

Both pilgrims begin their, account of Srdvasti at the 
old palace of King JPrasenajitay and as both, after describing 
the surrounding buildings leave the city by the south gate, it 
is certain that the palace was inside the city. Its exact posi- 
tion I was unable to determine, as the greater part of the 
interior is covered with dense jangal ; but as the east half is 
comparatively clear, and the jangal low, I was able to satisfy 
myself that no large building had ever existed in this part, 
and consequently that the j>lace must have been in the west 
half of the city. This conclusion is confirmed by the iDosi- 
tion of the two stu^pas of Sudatta and the Anguli-mdlyas, 
which Hwen^ Thsang places to the cast of the palace j for as 
the only existing mounds that can be identified with these 
stupas are near the middle of the river face of the city, the 
palace must have been to the west of them, and therefore in 
the west half of the city. 


principal places inside the city, which arc men- 
tioned by both pfigrims as being to the east of the palace, 
were the dwclhng-housc and sUipa of Sudafta, the builder 

n'lioQr? and the great stupa of the AnguU-mdhjas. 

hese stupas I have aheady identified with the two existing 
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motinda near tlie middle of the river face of the ramparts. 
The smaller one, which, is about 25 feet in height, corresponds 
with the stupa of Sudatta, and the larger one, which is 85 
feet in height, with the other stupa, which is particularly 
stated to have been a larger one. The Anguli-mdlyas were 
the followers of a particular sect which was established by a 
converted brigand who had received the name of Anguli-mdla 
or “finger garland,” from his practice of cutting ofl* tho 
fingers of his victims to form a garland which ho wore 
round his heck. 

On leaving the city by the south gate, both pilgrims went 
at once to the eastern gate of the great monastery of Jetavana, 
which was one of the eight most celebrated Buddhist build- 
dings in India. * It was erected during the life-time of 
Buddha by Sudatta, the minister of King Prasonajita, and 
it received its' name of Jetavana, or “ Jeta’s garden,” because 
the garden in which it was built had been purchased from 
Prince Jeta- The story of the building is given by Hardy 
from the Ceylonese annals.t According to them the Prince, 
who was unwilling to part with his garden, demanded as its 
priccas many gold uiasurans as would cover it, which Sudatta 
at once promised. When the garden was cleared, and all the 
trees, except Sandal and Mango, were cut down, the money 
was brought and spread out over the ground until the whole 
was covered, when the sum' was found to be 18 kotis, or 180 
millions of masurans. The garden in said to have been 1,000 
cubits in length and the same in breadth, or d<,000 cubits in 
circuit. Extravagant as the sum may seem, it is still too 
small to have covered the garden, if we are to take Mr. 
Hardy’s cubits at 18 inches, as each masuran would be one 
inch and eight-tenths in length and breadth, which is about 
three times the size of the old Indian silver coins. IJnfortu- 
jiately the dimensions of the Jetavana are not stated either 
by Pa Hian or Hwen Thsang ; but the ruined mound of the 
monastery still exists, and its dimensions do not exceed 1,000 
feet in length by 700 feet in breadth. Kow, it is curious 


* 111 Eemusat’s translation of}Fa Hian's travels, it is stated that “the town has two gates, — 
one facing tho cast, and tho other tho noith.” As the sotith gate is mentioned by both 
pilgi'inis, it was cci-tain tliat this statement was erroneons. Sir. Ileal’s more accimito trans- 
lation Fliows that tlio two gates thus dcsciibed belong to the Vifianr and not to tho city. 
Tho position of tho -north prate is distinctly indicated by a depression in the centre of that 
side. • ' ■ , . ■ 

i Hardy, “ Jlauual of puddhism,” p. 21G. 
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that these numbers give an area which is only one-third of 
the size of that recorded in the Ceylonese annals, and whieli 
therefore would he exactly covered by 180 millions of old 
Indian silver coins, allowing rather more than half an inch 
for the length and breadth of each coin. The amount said 
to have been x^aid for the garden is of course only the usual 
extravagant style of Indian exaggeration, for the sum of 18 
Jeoiis, even if taken at the lowest value of gold as ten times 
that of silver, would be equal to 45 krors of rupees, or di5 
millions sterling. 

The Jetemana is described in the Ceylonese annals as 
consisting of a central mMr, or temx)lc, with surrounding 
houses for x)riests, rooms for day and night, an ambulatory, 
tanks, and gardens of fruit and flower trees, and around the 
whole a wall 18 cubits in height. According to this descrip- 
tion the Jetavana must have included not only the great 
ruined mound now called Jogmi-hariai but all the ruins to 
the east and north of it, unless it extended to the westward, 
where there are no remains at jpresent existing. But as I can 
show that most of the ruins to the east corresjpond with the 
descrijotions which Pa Hian and Hwen Thsang have given of 
many of the holy places outside the Jetevoana, it is certain 
that the original monastery must have been confined to the 
Jogini’^hao'ia only, and that the other buildings, with the 
tanks and gardens, were outside the walls of the Jetavana 
itself, although it is most probable that many of them were 
connected together by different enclosing walls. When the 
Jetavana was completed by Sudatta, the Prince Jeta expended 
the whole of his XDurchase-money in adding a palace, seven 
storeys in height, to each of the four sides of the garden. 
It is probably to these palaces that Pa Hian refers when he 
states that “ the temple of Sld-1ma7t‘^ (read Blii-to-liioan, or 
J ctavana) “ had originally seven storeys. Canopies and 
streamers were hrmg uj), flowers were scattered, perfumes 
burned, lanterns supx:)lied the place of day, and even in day 
time were never extinguished. A rat having taken into its 
mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set fire to the 
flags and to the drajpery of the ]pavilions, and the seven - 
storeys^ of the temple were utterly consumed.” Tliis ocema-ed ■ 
some time before A. H. dOO, as Pa Hian adds that “they - 
re-constructed the temple, and when they had completed the 
second storey, they installed the statue in ifh' foimcr iflacc.” 
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Erom this account I infer, tliougli somewhat doubtfully, 
that the new temple was not more than two storeys in height. 
I conclude also that the place was already on the decline, as 
a little more than two centuries later, when visited by Hwen 
Thsang, it was found utterly ruined and deserted. 

The great mound of ruins, which I propose to identify 
with the Jetavana, is situated just. half a mile distant from 
the south-west corner of the old city. It is rectangular in 
form, being 1,000 feet long from north-east to south-west, 
and 700 feet broad. It is worth noting, as it is most pro- 
bably not accidental, that the central line of the rectangle 
falls upon a lofty mound, inside the south-west angle of the 
city called Soblmdtli, which is the name of one of the 
Jain hierarchs. The shape of the monastery is defined by a 
gentle rise all round the edge of the mound, which I take to 
represent the ruins of the monks’ cells that once formed the 
siurounding walls of the enclosure. The highest part, which 
is the south side, is not more than 12 feet above the neigh- 
bouring ground, while the other sides are not more than 
eight or ten feet. But the whole area was so thickly covered 
vdth jangal, that I found it difEicult to take even a few 
measurements, Biuing my stay at S4het I cut pathways to 
all the ruined eminences witlun the enclosure, and after 
clearing the jangal around them, I began an excavation in 
each to ascertain the nature of the original building. With 
the largest mound, which was near the south end of the 
central line of the enclosm’e, I was unsuccessful. It was 
15 feet in height, and looked the most promising of all ; but I 
found nothing ljut earth and broken bricks, although I was 
assured by the people that numbers of large bricks had been 
carried away from it at different times. Both from its size 
and position, I am inclined to look upon this mound as the 
remains of the original temple of the Jetavana. In a lower 
mound, close by to the west, my excavations disclosed the 
walls of a small temple, not quite feet square inside, uith 
a doorway to the north, and the remains of a semi-circular 
brick pedestal against the south wall. The walls were up- 
wards of three feet thick, but the whole building was only 
a little more than 13 feet square, from which, taking 
the altitude ,af three and a half times the side, I con- 
clude that , the tcmjde could not have exceeded 46 feet in 
height. 
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Near this tem.]ple there are three brick wells : the largest 
to the north is octagonal above with a; side of feet, and 
circular below at a dej^th of 12 feet. The second, to the 
south which is circular, is only 3-^ feet in diameter ; and the 
third, still farther to the south, is also circular, with a dia- 
meter of 6f feet. It is curious that all these wells, which 
are the only ones known to the people, are in the south-west 
corner of the enclosure. 


A third mound near the north end of the central line'-' 
of the enclosure gave promise of a better result than the 
others, as a previous excavation had disclosed the head and 
shoulders of a colossal figure, which from its curly hair and 
long split ears I knew to be that of Buddha. I was assmed, 
however, that the Jains, who come annually to Sahet in 
great numbers during the months of Magh and Baisakh, 
look upon the statue as belonging to themselves. But my 
experience having taught me that Jains are no more parti- 
cular than Brahmans as to the figures that they worship, I 
began to dig in the certain expectation of finding a very old 
Buddhist statue, and with a strong hope of discovering some 
inscription on its pedestal that might, perhaps, be of value in 
determining the name and probable date of these long 
deserted ruins. After a few hours’ work the four walls of 
the temple were brought to light, and the figure was seen to 
be leaning against the back wall. The interior was only 
feet square, but the walls were upwards of 4 feet thick, with 
a projection of 6 inches in the middle of each face. The 
front wall to the east was thicker than the rest by one foot, 
which was the breadth of the jamb of the doorway. The 
extreme outside dimensions were 19 feet by 18 feet, which 
would give a probable height of between 60 and 70 feet. 
As the excavation proceeded it was seen that the statue was 
a standing figure which had been broken off a few inches 
above the ancles by the fall of the temple. After the figure 
was removed -with much difliculty on account of its great 
weight, and the floor of the temple had been cleared, it was 
seen that the pedestal of the statue was still standing erect 
in its original iiosition. The floor -was paved with large 
stones, and immediately in front of the pedestal there was a 


pVc 
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be. 1 “ tlio exact it f % f Jetavana i, Baid to have been 
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long flat slab 3f feet by 1-| foot, witb a pair of bollow foot- 
marks in the centre and two sunken panels on each side. At 
the badk of tbe incised feet towards the pedestal there was a 
rough hollow, 3^ feet long by 4 inches broad, which, judging 
from what I have seen in Burma, must once have held a long 
stone or metal frame for the reception of lights in front of 
the statue. But all this arrangement was certainly of later 
date than the statue itself, for on opening up the floor it was 
found that the Buddha-pad slab concealed the lower two 
lines of an inscrijition, which fortunately had been thus 
preserved from injury, while the third or uppermost line had 
been almost entirely destroyed. 

The statue is a colossal standing figure of Buddha the 
Teacher, 7 feet 4 inches in height. His left hand rests 
on his hip, and his right hand is raised in the act of teach- 
ing. The right shoulder is bare as in all Buddhist figures, 
and there is the usual aureole or nimbus round the head ; 
close to the neck there are two small holes cut through 
the nimbus which, being larger in front than behind, were 
evidently intended for metal cramps to fix the statue to the 
wall. Unfortunately the head is broken, as well as both 
arms, but the body of the figure is uninjured. The attitude 
is stiff and restrained, the two feet being exactly in the same 
position and somewhat too far apart. The statue is of spotted 
red sandstone, such as is found in the quarries near Mathura 
and Batehpur Sikri ; and as we know from recent discoveries 
that the sculptor’s art was in a very flomdshing^ state at 
Mathm’a during the first centuries of the Christian era, I 
feel satisfied that the Srdvasti colossus must have been 
brought from that city. The inscription is imperfect at the 
beginning just where it must have contained the date. It 
now opens with the figure 10 and some unit of the Gupta 
numerals, which must be the day of the month, and then 
follow the words etaye purvvaye, which Professor Howson 
thinks must mean “ on this notable occasion,” or some equi- 
valent expression.'^" Then come the names of the donors 
of the statue, three mendicant monks, named JPiishpai SiddJiya- 
Mihira, and Bala-Trepitalca ; next follow the title of 
Boddhisatwa, the name of the place, Sruvasii^ and the name 
of Buddha as -Bhagavaia. The inscription closes with the 

* Ueugal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1SG3, p. 427. 
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statement that the statue is the “ accepted gift of tlie Sa7'ms- 
iidina teachers of the Kosamba hall.”* Judging from the 
old shapes of some of the letters in this record, the age of 
the statue may be fixed with some certainty as hot later 
than the first century of the Christian era. The characters arc 
exactly the same as those of the Mathura inscriptions, which, 
without doubt, belong to the very beginning of the Christian 
era, and as the Sravasti statue was in all probability executed 
at Mathura, the correspondence of the lapidary characters shows 
that the inscriptions must belong to the same period. As there 
is no mention of this statue in Ea Hian’s narrative, I con- 
clude that the temple in which it stood must have fallen 
down in the great conflagration which destroyed the seven- 
storyed pavilions. But the account of Ea Hian is not very 
intelligible. He states that the original image of Buddha 
was " the head of an ox carved in sandal- wood ; ” that on 
Buddha’s approach the statue “ rose and went to meet him,” 
and that when Buddha said “return and be seated,” the 
statue “ returned and sat down.” The origin of this rather 
puzzling account must, I believe, be traced to a mistake, 
either of Ea Hian himself, or of his translator. In Sanslait 
Gosh'sha or “ Bull’s head” is the name of the most fragrant . 
kind of sandal-wood, and as we know that the famous early 
statue of Buddha at Kosambi was made of this very wood, 
it is natural to conclude that the earliest statue at Sravasti 
may have been made of the same material. As this is the 
only figm’e of Buddha noticed by Ea Hian, I infer that the 
colossal stone figure which I discovered must have been 
bmied beneath the ruins of its own temple some time before 
A. D. 400, and most probably, therefore, during the great 
fire which destroyed the whole monastery. It was concealed 
also at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 632, as 
he specially mentions that the only temple then standing 
amidst the ruins of the monastery was a small brick house 
containing a statue of Buddha in sandal-wood. The statue 
now discovered was therefore not visible in his time. 

Both pilgrims entered the garden of the monastery 
by the cast side, and although I was unable to find any cor- 
tam trace of an opening, I am quite satisfied that there must 


* Tlii- insci-ii.tiou Im been 
Suenty'e Juurnal lor 1370. 
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liavG been a gate to the east, as all the existing ruins are on 
that side. On issuing from the gate the first monuments 
noticed by both pilgrims are two lofty stone pillars, one on 
eacli side of tlie road. Hwen Tbsang says that they bad 
been erected by Asoka, that they were 70 feet bigb, and that 
tbe left column was crowned by a cupola or dome, and tbe 
other by an elei^bant. But Ba Hian, on tbe contrary, des- 
cribes these figures as a wheel and an ox. I feel satisfied 
that Pa Hian is right as to the first, as the wheel is fre- 
quently represented in the Sanchi sculptures as crowning 
the capitals of columns, and we know that it was also used 
as a type of Buddha liimseK as the Chahravartti Baja, or 
King who “ turned the wheel” of the law, or, in other words, 
who made religion advance. With regard to the animal 
that crowned the other pillar I am'uuable to offer any remark, 
except the obvious explanation that the trunk of the elephant 
must have been broken off before the time of Pa Hian, other- 
wise it is impossible to conceive how he could have mistaken 
the figure for that of an ox. But this discrepancy in the 
accounts of the two pilgrims is the best argument that I can 
offer for the mistake which I believe them both to have made 
regarding the animal that crowned the Sankisa pillar.* 
There are no remains of these pillars, but there are two slight 
eminences only 300 feet distant from the monastery which 
may have been the basements on which the pillars stood, 
as the pathway leading to the ruined mound on the east side 
runs between them. 

To the north-east of the monastery of Jetavana, and • 
therefore to the north of the pillars, there was a stuim built 
on the spot where Buddha had washed the hands and feet 
of a sick monk and had cured his sickness. The remains 
of this stupa still exist in a mass of solid brick-work, to the 
north of the presumed pillar basements, and at a distance of 
550 feet from the Jetavana monastery. This ruined mass, 
which is 24i-| feet in height, is built entirely of large bricks, 
24i by 10 by 3^ inches, which is a sufS.cient proof of its anti- 
quity. I made an excavation from the top, to a depth of 
20 feet, without any result save the verification of the fact 
that the ruin was a mass of solid brick-work, f 


* See ante pp. 37G-277. Tlic supposed sites of these pillars aro ujarked GO. iu 
tlio plan. 

t The site of this slajm is marked 11. ia the jdaii. 
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To the east of the monastery, at a distance of 106 xoaces, 
or 250 feet, there was a large deep trench, which was said 
to be the spot where the earth had ojDened and, engidfed 
Demdatta, the cousin and implacable enemy of Buddha. 
Ea Hian calls the distance ordy 70 paces, or less than 200 
feet, in a northerly direction from the east gate of the monas- 
tery. But as the two pillars and the stupa, which have just 
been described, stood in the very position here indicated by 
Ea Hian, it is certain that we must read “ southerly.” The 
accmacy of this correction is confirmed by the existence of 
a large deep tank within 200 feet of the south-east corner 
of the ruined monastery, called JBJmldnan. This tank is 
600 feet long and 250 feet broad, and is now filled with 
water. Close by, on the south side, there was another great 
hollow, in which it was said that the mendicant moiik KuMU, 
a disciple of Bevadatta, had been swallowed up alive for 
calumniating Buddha. This is represented by the ZamMlia 
Tdl, a long narrow tank only 200 feet to the south of the 
Bevadatta gulf. The third great fissure or hollow is des- 
cribed by Hwen Thsang as being at 800 paces, or 2,000 feet, 
to the south of the second. According to the legend this 
was the spot in which a Brahmani girl, named Clianchd, 
had been engulfed alive for falsely accusing Buddha of incon- 
tinence. Tins CJianclid gulf is represented by a nameless 
deep tank, 600 feet long by 400 feet broad, which lies .2,200 
feet to the south of the Kukali gulf. The exact corre- 
spondence of position of these three tanks with the three 
great fissures or gulfs of the Buddhist legends offers a very 
strong confirmation of the correctness of identification of 
the Jogini-laria mound with the great Jetavana monastery.''' 

The pilgrims next describe a j)air of temples of the 
.same dimensions, of which one was situated to the east 
and the other to the west of the road, which should there- 
fore be the main road that led fr’om the city '?t6wards the 
south. Hwen Thsang says that the first terniile was only 
70 paces to the east of the monastery, while Ea Hian places 
it at the same distance from the eastern gate, but towards 
the north. The position of these temples is doubtful, as 
was unable to discover any remains in the immediate 
vicmity of the monastery that corresponded with the 


= Xlicsc iaiiks arc marked P, Q, and 11 in’llio plan. 
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description. There are, however, in another position the 
remains of two temples which answer the description so 
accurately as to leave but little doubt that they must be the 
buildings in c[uestion. The first, or west temple is - described 
by both pilgrims as containing a seated figure of Buddha, 
while the second or east temple belonged to the Brahmans. 
Both were 60 feet in height, and the Brahminical temple was 
called the “ shadow-covered,” because, as the credulous Bud- 
dhists asserted, it was covered by the shadow of the Buddhist 
temple when the sun was in the west, while its own shadow, 
when the sun' was in the east, never covered the Buddbist 
temple, but was always “ deflected to the north.” Now, the 
two ruins which I wo-uld identify with these temples are 
situated to the east and west of the road leading from the 
city, and due east and west from each other.* They corre- 
spond, therefore, exactly as to the relative position with each 
‘other; but instead of being only 70 paces, or 175 feet, from 
the monastery, the nearest is nearly 700 feet from the great 
mound of ruins. It is highly probable, however, that the 
surrounding walls of the monastery may have extended as 
far as the two stone i)iilars on the east, in which case the 
nearest temple mound would be within 250 feet of the walls, 
and the whole enclosure would then very nearly correspond 
in size with the dimensions recorded in the Ceylonese annals. 
As this increased size would also bring two tanks witliin 
the limits of the monastery, which, according to the Cingalese, 
were actually included within the walls, I feel inclined 
to adopt the larger measurement of 1,000 cubits side, or 
4-,000 cubits ch’cuit, as the true size of the Great Jetavana 
Monastery. 

To the north-west of the monastery Hwen Thsang 
places a well and a small slujpa, which marked the spot 
where Mdi^kala-putra tried in vain to unloose the girdle of 
Sdriputra. the distance is not mentioned it may be 
inferred that' the stupa was close ])y, and therefore I would 
identify the site -with that of the shrine of Tir-JBardna in 
the small village of Husen Jot, which is nithin 700 feet 
of the north-west corner of the monastery, f Near the 
same place there was also a stupa of Asoka, and a stone 


* These sites are inarlcecl S and T in llio plan, 
t Marked K in the x>lan. 
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pillar, wliicli tlic King had raised to note the spot where 
33uddha and his right-hand disciple Sariputra had taken 
exercise and explained the law. I could find no 'trace of 
any of these monuments, and I conclude that the stv/pas, 
as usual, must have furnished materials for the erection of 
J?irSardna’ s shrine. 

The situation of the next holy place, which both pil- 
grims call the “ "Wood of the Eiccovered Eyes,” is fixed at 
4 li, or two-thirds of a mile, to the north-west of the monas- 
tery.* This position is now represented exactly by the village 
of Hdjgarh Qulariya^ which is situated in the midst of a 
very large grove of trees. The present grove is said to have 
been planted only two generations back, but the trees about 
the village itself are of great age, and the name of Gulariya 
points to some remarkable Gular tree as more ancient than 
the village itself. The legend attached to this spot is sufS.- 
cicntly marvellous. Eivo hundred having been 

blinded by order of King Prasenajita, attracted the com- 
miseration of Buddha, who restored their sight. The five 
hundred men who had thus recovered their eye-sight, threw 
away their staves, or, according to Ea Hian, planted them 
in the ground, when they immediately took root, and grew 
to be a large grove, which was called the '' Wood of the 
Recovered Eyes.” The monies of Jetavana were in the 
habit of repahing to this grove for exercise and meditation, 
and all the spots which holy Buddhists had made famous 
by their meditations were marked by inscriptions or by 
sinjpas. There is one small brick mound to the east 'of the 
grove, but I could find no trace of any inscriptions, although 
rewards were offered for even a single letter. 


We now come to the second great monument of Srdvasii, 
the celebrated JPurwardma, or “ Eastern Monastery,” which 
was built by the lady VisdJclid, who has already been men- 
tioned in my account of S^ket, or Ayodhya. Ea Hian places 
this monument at G or 7 1% or rather more than a mile, to 
the north-east of the Jetavana. Bub this bearino* is certainly 
wrong, as it would carry us right into the middle of 
the old city. I would therefore read " south-east,” which 


Julien’s Hwen Thsaug, II., 308.-^In tliiB instance, tlic 
K‘'c liis usual ti-ansliteralion of tlio nanio in Cliineso syllables, 
.b Jub-n rropo cs ^ butlpicfer AiMUMiana, or dptAnlhai ana, ihhh I 

hr... -tbe iicighbourins town of A Uiao /vi ot A, dAuna, Vyhich 


tbink may ^ 

i only three (ifn..!!*.' 
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is tlie direction oJf a tery large mound, called Ora-jMr 
or “ Baskct-slialvings,’^ that is upTp-ards of a mile from the 
Jetmana:- Hweu Thsang places the' ViJiard and stupa of 
Vis4kli4 at more than 4 U, or upwards of 3,500 feet, to the 
cast of tlie “ shadow-covered temple” of the Brahmans. 
Now, the Ora-jhdr mound is just 4/, 000 feet to the south-east 
of the ruined mounds which I have already identified with 
the Brahmiuical temple. 1 am therefore quite satisfied that 
it is the remains of the great Vilidvct of the JPicrvvdrdma, or 
Eastern Monastery. Hwen Thsang’s account of this famous 
monastery is meagre ; his whole description being limited to 
the fact that “ in this place Biiddha overcame the Brahmans 
and received an invitation from a lady named Visdkha.” Ea 
Hian’s notice is equally brief.- We must therefore turn to 
the Ceylonese annals for an account of the lady and her 
works.f According to them Visakhd was the daughter of 
Bhananja, a wealthy merchant of Sdhet. At 15 years of 
age she was married to Pumna-Vardhana, the son of 3£igdra, a 
rich merchant of Srdva8t% and from that time her whole life 
was spent in the observance of the religious rites of Buddhispi. 
She was the means of converting her father-in-law Migtlra, 
and “ she was called in consequence” Migd^'a-Mdtdioi, and 
became the mother or chief of the Vpdsehawas, or female 
lay-disciples of Buddha. Towards the end of her career she 
determined to sell her wedding ornaments to obtain funds for 
the erection of a Vilidi\a, ” but there was no one in Saioet 
who had wealth enough to purchase them.” She therefore 
bought a garden at the east side of the city, and expended 
immense treasures in the erection of a Vilidra^ which was 
called Purvvdrdona, or the Eastern Monastery, from the place 
in which it stood.” 

The great mound, now called Ora-jMr^ is a solid mass 
of earth 70 feet in height, which was formerly crowned by a 

*' Mr. Ecal tlxinks that Fa Hi.an ig probably correct, a.? the name of Pufy-tuvdma “ v-oiilcl 
indicate cast from tho city.” — Fa Hiau, page 7S. I haro surveyed those ruins, and Ijavo the 
pl.an now hoforo mo, .and 1 can only repeat that Fa Hian’s bearing of N. 1C. is nndouht- 
edly wrong, as C or 7 U to the north-east would place the PunTdrdiua in the midst of tlie 
JlMYiti llivQi’ due 'norfJi of (7ic cilij. I bake the n.amo of Piirifirdmci, or Ea-.leni Mon.aslor>-, 
to refer to its position, with regiird to the Pclamno- Jfonastcry, from winch tiic Ora-jhd)- 
mound lies south-east by east. There ale no ruins to the cast of the old city, .and the 
I^urtT&rdma can only bo looked for somewhere betaveen c.ist and f>oiilli-c.a.st of the Jetavan i. 
— Sec riale Xo.^ L. 1 liave now considered the whole subject over ngiiin, and I adhere to my 
first identification. The mound inar-kcd Ifo. 0 would ansu-cr the reqoiicinents of lioth 
])ilgrirng ; but it is very low, uhilc the great Ora-jhdr mound .seems miicb more likely b) be tbe 
remains of tho gxo it inon.a=toiy built by the wealthiest lady in the lawk — See W in the plan, 

t Hardy “ Manual of BuddhLsm,'’ p. 227- 
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brick temple. 'Witbin tbe last century a Musulman fakir, 
who had lived under the trees at the foot of the mound, was 
buried in a tomb on the very top of it, which was built with 
the bricks of the ruin. Some years later his successor was 
bmied beside him, and their two tombs at present preclude 
all hope of making any excavation from the top of the 
mound. I cleared the north face completely, and the other 
three faces partially, until I reached the paved brick flooring 
which surrounded the original Buddhist temple, at a height 
of 55 feet above the ground. The wall of the temple on the 
north face is only 20 feet long, and, although I failed to reach 
the other two corners of the building, I was satisfied that it 
must have been square. Its height, at 3^ times its side, 
would not therefore have been more than 70 feet, but as its 
floor is 55 feet above the ground, the total height of the 
temple would have been 126 feet. The wall of the north 
face is divided into four panels by pilasters six inches thick* 
The bases of these pilasters, which are still very perfect, are 
of the same style as those at Gaya and Baragaon in Bihfir, 
and of Mflnikyala and Shdh Bheri in the Panjab. The style 
would therefore seem to be one that was peculiar to early 
Buddhism. The other faces of the temple I was unable to 
examine, as the foundations of the Muhammadan tomb, 
which are only 2 ^ feet above the broken walls of the temple, 
project 16 feet beyond its cast and west faces, TJufortu- 
nately the doorway of the temple must have been towards 
the east, as there are traces of steps at several places down 
the slope of that side. There is an old well also amongst 
the trees on the east side of the mound, but I could find no 
traces of cloisters for the resident monks who ministered at 
the temple. The mound, however, is still surrounded by fine 
trees, and there are two small tanks at the very foot of it, 
vdiich would of course have been included within the limits 
of the monastery. 

The mentioned by Hwen Thsang as belonging to 
the JP-iirvvdrdma may perhaps be represented by a small 
ruined mound close to the north-east corner of the Ora-jhdr. 
The mound is only 8 feet high, but an excavation 'which 
^ depth of 11 feet, showed it to be made of 

solid bricks of large size, 12 by 9 by 3 inches. It is 40 feet 
m cuameter, and when complete 'with its pinnacle it must 
been about 50 or 60 feet in height. Prom its vicinity 
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to tlie PiirvvarS,ma I have little doubt*' that this is the stu]pa 
which VisdkUd built on the spot where Buddha had overcome 
the Brahmans in argument.^ 

‘ The last place mentioned by the pilgrims is the spot 
where King Vio-udhaJm halted with his army to converse 
with Buddha, and out of respect for the teacher gave up his 
expedition against the Sdhyas^ and returned to his capital. 
Hwen Thsang states that this famous spot was close to the 
monastery of Visakha on the south side, while Ba Hian says 
that it was 4 U, or two-thirds of a mile, to the south-west of 
the city. The former is the more probable position, as it is 
to the south-east and on the high road to Kapilanagara, the 
capital of the S&,kyas. Close by there was a stuija to mark 
the spot where 600 S4kya maidens were afterwards massacred 
by Virudhaka for refusing to enter his harem. Near the 
sUipa there was a dry tank, or gulf, in which Virudhaka had 
been swallowed up.f According to the legend, Buddha had 
predicted that Virudhaka would be destroyed by lire within 
seven days after the massacre. When the seventh 'day 
arrived, the King, " accompanied by his women, proceed gaily 
to a large tank where he entered a boat, and was rowed to the 
middle of the water. But flames burst forth from the waters 
and consumed the boat, and the earth opened beneath the 
tank, and Vh'udhaka “ fell alive into hell.” The only large 
j)iece of water that I could find is a nameless tank close to 
the south side of Visdkha’s temple, and therefore in the very 
position indicated by Hwen Thsang ; but there are no exist- 
ing remains near it that could be indentified with the stupa 
of the 600 Sakya maidens. 

The monuments of Srdvasti hitherto described by the 
pilgrims are directly connected with the personal history of 
Buddha. The places where he sat and walked, where he 
taught his law, and where he worsted the Brahmans in argu- 
ment, were all specially holy in the eyes of devout Buddhists. 
But these sacred monuments formed only a small portion of 
tdic Buddhist buildings of the great city of Sravasti, where, 
according to Hwen Thsang, the monuments were counted by 
hundreds. Ba Hian, however, (puotes a tradition which 


Marlicd X in the plan, 
t Marked Y and Z iu the plan. 
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limited their number to ninety-eight, nt a period not remote 
from his own time, and as he visited the place nearly two 
centuries and a half earlier than JBCwen Thsang, when most . 
of the monasteries were in ruins, we may he satisfied that 
their number never reached one hundred even at the most 
fiourishing period of Euddhism. I traced the ruins of nine 
monasteries in the immediate neighbourhood of the old 
. city, and there are probably as many more within a range of 
tAvo miles. I found also the foundations of at least ten 
temples of various sizes, but they were all in too ruinous a 
state to be of any interest. But when I remember that the 
Jetavana itself, as well as nearly the whole of the ninety- 
eight monasteries of Sravasti, were in complete ruins upwards 
of twelve centuries ago, I think it is more wonderful that 
so much should still be left for the use of the archmologist 
than that so little should remain of all the magnificent build- 
ings of this one famous city. Sahet is said to have been the 
capital of Baja Suhir-dal, whose ancestor Hansa Bhwaja was 
reigning in the time of the Fundus, when the city was called 
Chandrikd-ptiri. 


XX. TANDA, OB TADWA, 


Prom SrdvasU both pilgrims proceeded to visit the birth- 
place of Kasyapa Buddha, at To-wai, which Pa Hian places 
at 50 li, or 8| miles to the west, Hwcn Thsang does not 
name the town, but he states that it was about 60 li, or 10 
miles, to the north-west of Sravasti, The bearing and 
distance point to the village of Tadioa, which is just 9 miles 
to the west of Sahet- Mdhet. Some people refer this name to 
Tanda, because for the last hundred years the Banjaras have > 
been in the habit of halting, or of making their Tanda, at 
_ this place. But the people themselves spell the name of 
their village Tddioa, and not Tanda, which properly means 
the Avhole venture of goods belonging to a party of Banjdras, 
but which is also applied to the places at which they halt, 

I thinlv^ therefore, that the name of Tadioa may possibly refer 
the old name of To-tcoi as it is written by Pa Hian. 

I hoAvever, be no doulfi as to the identity of the 

solid TadAva is a very old site, which is still covered 


in diam*. , ; — ; y 

haA'C been Uun, c. XX, p. SS ; aud Julicu’b U^\cn Thsang, 
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willi brick ruins. According to tradition, the town belonged 
to Kaja Suliir-dal, after whose death it was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans, and remained uninhabited until about one 
hundred years ago, when a JBairdgi, named AJudhya Das, 
established himself under the Banyan tree and discovered 
the female figure which is now worshipped as Sita Mai. The 
present village is situated amongst brick ruins one-quarter 
of a mile to the north of the road leading from Akaona to 
Bahraich.' All the fields around are strewn with broken 
bricks, and within 1,000 feet of the village to the north-west 
there is a mound of briek ruins 800 feet long from east to 
west, and 300 feet board. Beyond the mound, and to the 
north of the village, there is a large irregular shaped sheet 
of water, nearly half a mile in length, called Sita-Deva Tal. 
But tliis name cannot be - older than the discovery of the 
statue which is attributed to Sit4. 

The west end of the mass of ruins is very low, but it is 
covered with broken walls and fine trees, and was therefore 
most probably the site of the monastic establishment. The 
general height of the east end is 16 feet'' above the fields, but 
rises to 20 feet at the south-west comer. At this point the 
mound is formed of' solid brick-work, which, after close 
examination, I discovered to be the remains of a large 
skipa. As two different measurements gave a diameter of 
not less tlian 70 feet, this shi^ia must have been one of the 
largest and most important in the famous Province of DUara 
JAosala. Hwen Thsang mentions only two stupas at this 
place, — one io the south of the town being built on the spot 
where Kdsyapa Duddha had performed his meditations 
under a Banyan tree, and the other to the north of the town, 
containing the complete body of Ktisyapa. This is also con- 
firmed by its size, as Pa Hian calls this stupa a great one. 
The stupa on the mound must certainly represent the latter 
monument, because the tank precludes the possibility of any 
other having existed to the northward of it. I wished very 
much to have made an excavation in this momid, but the 
presence of a lingam of Mahadeo on the top of it, which 
with Sita-Mdi shares the devotions of the villagers, was an 
effectual check against any excavations. This is the more to 
be regretted, as the stupa is said to have been built by 
Asoka, an attribution which might have been verified by an 
exploration of its interior. 
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tlie north side, where I measured it. This would make the 
base of the mound about 1,400 feet by 1,000 feet, which 
agrees with the size of 60 bigalis, or 1,400,000 square feet, 
which is popularly attributed to it by the villagers them- 
selves. But the fields are strewn with broken bricks for 
upwards of 1,000 feet to the northward, and for 500 or 600 
feet to the eastward, where there are the remains of several 
temples. The area actually covered by ruins is not less than 
2,000 feet square or upwards of 1-| miles in circuit, which 
shows that Barikhar must once have been a good sized town, 
but I strongly doubt the story of the Brahmans which attri- 
butes its foundation to YairA-t Baja. The name is written by 
the people themselves BadishaVi although it is pronounced 
Barikhar^ and I believe that similarity of sound alone has 
led to the identification of Barikhar with Bariyakhera and 
Vahat Baja. 


XXIII. BEORYIA AND DEWAL. 

I couple these two places together because they actually 
form parts of the old nameless caioital of the Bdclilial 
Bajas, who ruled over Eastern Bohilkhand and Western Oudh 
before the time of the Kateliriyas. Bewal itself is a small 
village which has received its name from a temple in which 
is deposited a very perfect inscription dated in Samvat 1049, 
or A. I). 992. The opposite village is called Ildlidhds by the 
Muhammadans, but this name is scarcely known to the 
people, who usually call it Garli-Gdjana. The inscription is., 
chiefly remarkable for the clean and beautiful manner in- 
which the letters have been engraved ; and its perfect state 
makes it the more valuable, as it furnishes us with a com- 
ple-te specimen of the alphabet of the Kutila character in 
which it is said to be engraved. . J ames Prinsep gave a speci- 
men of the characters along with a translation of the inscrip- 
tion in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. for 1837, page 777- 
But the copy from which he framed his alphabet was made 
by hand, and although it is wonderfully accurate, as a mere 
transcript of the words, yet it is very faulty' as a copy of the 
indmdual letters. This is the more to be regretted as the - 
alphabet thus framed from an inaccurate copy has become the 
standar^^spocimen of the Bhiiila charactersw Now the term 
" bent,” and as all the letters of the inscription 
stroke or tail, which is turned, or bent,” to 
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the riglit, I infer that the alphabet was named Kutila from 
this pecularity in the formation of its letters. But this pecu- 
liarity was unnoticed hy the original transcriber, and conse- 
quently the print types of the Kutila characters, which have 
been prepared both in Germany and in England, are entirely 
wanting in this special characteristic which gives its name 
to the alphabet. The letter I and the attached vowels are 
perhaps the most faulty.* 

The village of Eewal is situated 16 miles to the south 
south-east of Pilibhit, on the west banlc of the Kmi, or 
Katni Nala. There are two or three plain brick rooms which 
are called temples, and in one of these the iu scrip tion is 
deposited ; butit is said to have been found amongst the ruins 
of Garli’-Crdjana, or Ilah4b^s, on the opposite bank of the 
stream. Garh-G&jana is a large ruined mound, about 800 feet 
square, which includes two small tanks on the east side ; but 
although it is called a Garh, or fort, it was most probably only 
the country residence of Kaja Lalla, who founded it. .The 
small modern village of Ilithabiks is situated close to the 
south-east corner or Garh-G4jana, and near it on the the south 
side are the ruins of a very large temple, amongst which the 
inscription is said to have been discovered. The figure of 
the Varaha Avatar of Vishnu, which is now in the Dewal 
temple, was found in the same place. The mound of ruins is 
200 feet square at base, but the walls of the temple are no 
longer traceable, as the bricks and kankar blocks have been 
-:carried away by the villagers. I traced the remains of at 
least sis other temples around the principal mass of ruin, but 
there was nothing about them worth noting. To the south 
there are two larger mounds, which appear to be the remains 
of an old village. 

The Kmc or Kaini Kala continues its com’sc to the south 
for three miles, until opposite the large village of Eeoriya, 
when it turns sharply .to the east for two miles to the south 
end of a large ruined^fprt with is now called Garha-Khera, 
or the “fort mound.”" The Katni Nala here turns to the 
north, and after running round the three other sides of the 
ruined fort retm-ns to within a few hundred yards of the 
point from whence if took its northerly course. It thus forms 

* Soo ri.ijte No. LI. for a pliotogr.iytliytrc-y/mt'fe of tliis inscription.^ Tlill|B||Pfclation by 
Priiiscp -was' published iu the lieugal Asiatic Society's Jourual, 1837, page 
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a natural ditch, to the old stronghold of the Baohhal Uajas; 
•which is only approachable on the southern side. . The fort 
has been deserted for many centuries, and is covered with 
dense jungle, in which several tigers have been killed within 
the last few years. A single cart tract leads to the nearest 
portions of the ruins which have afforded materials for all 
the buildings in the large -village of Deoriya. The exact ex- 
tent of the fort is not known, but the position enclosed by the 
Katni Nala is about 6,000 feet in length from north to south 
and 4,000 feet in breadth, and the fort is said to be somewhat 
less than half a Icos, or just about half a mile in length. The 
bricks are of large size, 13 by 9 by 2 inches, which shows' 
considerable antiquity, but the statues of kankar are all Brah- 
manical, such as the goddess Devi, Siva and his wife, as 
Gauri-Smihar, and two arghas of lingams. These figures are 
said to be discovered only in the foundations of the buildings, 
which, if true, would seem to show that the existing remains 
are the ruins of Muhammadan works constructed of Hindu 
materials. ' . 


The Hatni Nala is an artificial canal drawn from the 
Mala Hivor near Solids, 10 miles to the south-east of Pili- 
bhit, and 6 miles to the north of Hewal. Its general course 
is from nortli to south, excepting where it winds round the 
old fort of GarJia-Khera, after which it resumes its southerly 
course and falls into the Kanliaut Hala, about 3 miles to the 
south of the ruins. Its whole course is just 20 miles in 
length. All the maps are wrong in giving the name of 
Katni Hala to the Mdla Hiver, instead of to the artificial 
canal which joins the Mala and Kanliaut Hivers. The canaj^ 
varies in width from 30 and 40 feet to 100 feet, and everi| 
mor<^at the places vdicre it is usually forded. Its very name '’ 
®f Dcitni hiala, or the ‘‘cut stream,” is sufidcieift to prove 
that it is artificial. But this fact is distinctly stated in the 
inscription, which records that Haja LaUa '“niade a beautiful 
and holy KaLlm-Nadir That tiffs was the ' Kaini. 

Winch IS drawn Irom the MalaTHv^, is proved by the' prof 
wous verse, Avhich records, Haja presented to the 

certain villages;*Wadcd hy- pleasant 'trees, aric 

, name, is con-ectlj, 
Prib^-) as “ pellucid- r^tream,’’ whiclq 

} lo evidently the nanic/of >(hc stream. itself, and not 
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mere epithet descriptive of the clearness of its waters. And 
as the canal was drawn from the Nirmala River, so the 
villages on its hanks are correctly described as being watered 
by it. 

The inscription goes on to say that Raja LaUa and his 
wife Lakshmi ‘‘made many groves, gardens, lakes, and 
temples.” Rrinsep has given the last as “ many other exten- 
sive works,” but the term in the original is devalayaimiesJm 
clia^ “ and temples,” devalaya being one of the commonest 
names for a temple of any Mnd. In the 27th verse the great 
temple to which the inscription was attached is said to have 
been dedicated to Siva by the Raja, while the queen built 
another fane to Parvati. In the next verse they are described 
as two divine temples” (sura-yrilm) ; and in the 32nd verse 
it is stated that the god and goddess were worshipped to- 
gether under the title of JDevapalli. This then must be the 
origin of the name of Dewal^ and the groat temple mound 
to the south of Garh-Gajana must .be the remains of the 
two temples dedicated to I>eva]paUi. 

In the inscription Raja Lalla calls himself the nephew 
of Mdns- Chand/i'a JPratdpa, and the grandson of Vira 
Varnima, who is said to be of the race of Chhindit and 
descended fcorn the great Rishi Chyavana. This holy sage 
is mentioned in the Vishnu Parana as having married 
Sukanya, tlie daughter of Saryati, the son of Manu. Re is 
also noticed in the Rhagavata and Padma Puranas, as appro- 
priating a share of the marriage offerings to the Aswini 
Kumfiras, which entailed the quarrel with Indra, that is 
alluded to in verse 4 of the inscription. The family therefore 
was rej^ed to be of ancient descent ; but if "V ii’a Yarmma, tlie 
gran^lffi'er of Lalla was the first Raja, the establishment of 
the djmasty cannot be dated earlier than A. J>. 900. Row 
the jBdchhal Rajputs claim descent from P»,aja Vena, whose 
son Virdf; the reputed foimder of Barildiar or Vh\d 

'Kliertty hnd whom I believe to be the same as Vira Yarmma 
of the inscription. ■ To Rnja Vena^ or Ben, is attributed the 
ercction' of.the great'fortt’off Ga^dta-Jchcra, and Sahrjaj'li, and 
to his queen, KetaJev^dm, is- assigned the excavation of tlie 
B-dni Tdl at the old'%Vn of Kdhar. GarJi Gdjmia and the 
temples of T)ewal wcmbuilt by Raja Lalla. The town and 
fort of Maraori arq^a^^tributed to Moradlmaji and Barkltcra 
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to JIarmal E-aja ; "but neitlier of tliese names appears in the 
Teiy imperfect and scanty list of their family which the 
Bdclihals now possess. 


It is admitted by every one that the Kateliriyas suc- 
ceeded the Bdclihals, hut the Kateliriyas themselves state 
that they did not settle in Katehar until Sanvoat 1231, or 
A. D. 1174. Up to this date, therefore, the Bdclihal Eajas may 
he supposed to have possessed the dominant power in Eastern 
Eohilkhaiid heyond the E4mgang“a, while western Eohil- 
Idiand was held hy the Bhiddr, Gwdla, and other tribes, from 
whom the Katehriyas profess to have wrested it. Gradually 
the Bdclihals must have retired before the Kateliriyas until 
they had lost all their territory to the west of the Deoha or 
Pilibhit Eiver. Here they made a successful stand, and 
though frequently afterwards harried hy the Muhammadans, 
they still managed to hold their small territory between the 
Deoha Eiver and the primaeval forests of Pilibhit. When 
liard preyed they escaped to the jangal, which still skirts 
their ancient possessions of Oarh Gdjana and Garlia Khera. 
But their resistance was not always successful, as their des- 
cendants confess that about 300 or 400 years ago, when their 
capital Niff old was taken hy the King of Delhi, the twelve 
sons of Eaja Bdarana, or Aorana, were all put to death. 
The twelve cenotaphs of these Princes are still shown at 
Niffohi. Shortly after this catastrophe Clihavi Bdna, the 
grandson of one of the murdered Princes fled to the Lalchi 
jangal, where he supported himself hy plundering, but when 
orders were given to exterminate his hand, he presented him- 
self before the King of Delhi, and obtained the District of 
Niffohi as a jdffhir. This place his descendant Tarsam Sing 
still holds, hut the jayliir is reduced to the town of Kigohi 
with a few of the surrounding villages. 
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is a very strong place inhaMted by tbe tribe of Bjicbbal.”* 
Of tbe origin of tbe name nothing is known, but it is pro- < 
bably jconnected witb hdchhna, to select or choose. Tbe 
title of Qhliindu, wbicbis given in tbe inscription, is also 
utterly unknown to tbe people, and I can only guess that 
it may be tbe name of one of tbe early ancestors of tbe 
race. 


XXIV. PAHASUA-KOT. 

Pour miles to tbe westward of Balai-Kbera there is a 
long lofty mound lying east and west called JBarcmia-hot, 
which is said to be tbe ruins of a temple and other 
edifices that Bali Baja built for bis Alnr servant, named 
Parasua. Tbe mound is about 1,400 feet long, and 300 feet 
broad at base, witb a height of 35 feet at its loftiest point 
near tbe eastern end. On this point there are tbe brick 
foundations of a large temple, 42 feet sq[uare, witb tbe 
remains of steps *on tbe east face, and a stone lintel or door 
step, on the west face. I conclude therefore that tbe temple 
bad two doors, — one to tbe east and other to the west, — and as 
this is tbe common arrangement of lingam temples, it is 
almost certain that tbe building must have been dedicated to 
iSiva. Towards tbe west, tbe mound gradually declines in 
height until it is lost in the fields. Porty feet to the west of 
tbe temple there are some remains of a thick wall which 
would seem to have formed part of the enclosiuo of the 
temple, which must have been not less than 130 feet square- 
Pive bimdred feet further west there are tbe remains of 
another enclosure, 100 feet square, which most propably once 
surrounded a second temple, but tbe height of the ruins at 
this point is more than 16 feet above tbe ground. Although 
the Parasua mound is well known to the people for many 
miles around, yet there are no traditions attached to the 
place save tbe story of Farasua, tbe Abb, which has 
already been noticed. When we consider that a temple 
24 feet square could not have been less than Sh times its 
base, or .147 feet in height, and that its floor being 35 feet 
above the ground the whole height of the building would 
have been 182 feet, it is strange that no. more detailed tradi- 
tions should exist regarding the buUders of so magnificent an 
edifice. I am of opinion that the temple musk have been 
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tlie work of one of the earlier JBdchlml Hajas, but iinfoi’tii- 
nately the records of this race are too imperfect to afford any 
clue to the ancient history of the country. . 

XXV. BALAI-KHERA. 

JBaliya, or Balai KJiera^ is a large ruined mound about 
1,200 feet square, or nearly one mile in circuit, and not, less 
than 20 feet in height at the southern end. The mound is 
situated close to the Muhammadan town of Jalidndhdd, which 
is just 6 miles to the westward of Pilibhit. It is coyered 
with broken bricks of large size, and from its square form I 
infer that it must once have been fortified, or at least walled 
round. Near the south-east corner there is a very old Banyan 
tree, and the ruins of a brick temple. To the west there are, 
two tanks and six ruined heaps which are said to be'tli^; 
remains of temples.' There is nothing now standing that'^ 
can give any clue to the probable age of the town, as the 
bricks are moved to Jalidndbdd as soon as they are discovered. 
But the large size of the bricks is a proof of antiquity which 
isf supported by the traditions of the people, who ascribe the 
foundation of Balpi^r or Baliya to the well known Baitya 
or demon, named Bali. 

XXVL KABAR, OR SHIRGARH. 

The old town, Kdhar is situated on a lofty mound, ' 20 
miles to the north of Bareli, and 26 miles to the west of 
Pilibhit. The ruins consist of a circular mound, 900 feet in 
diameter and 25 feet in height, which is still surrounded by 
a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in width. This was the old 
fort of Kdhar in the time of the Hindus, and there are still 
some remains of the walls of a large oblong building on the 
top of the mound, which the people say was a temple. The 
old city, which surrounded the fort on all sides, is now divided 
into four separate villages, called Kdhar, Isldmpur, 
Bongarpur, and ShirgarJi. All these are situated on old 
mounds, which are nearly as lofty as the fort mound itself. 
The place is usually called Kdhar by the Hindus, and 
Shirgarh by the Musulmans. It is said to have been taken 
from the Hindu Bajas 550 years ago, or in A. I). 1313, 
foreign of Alamd-din Khil.ii.- Palling again into the 
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hands of the Hindus after the death of Piruz Tughlak, it 
■was- again captured by Shir Sbah, who built the fort of 
Shirgarh to the south of the old fort, for the purpose of 
keeping the townspeople in check. To the south of Shirgarh 
there is a fine tank called Khmods-Tdl^ which no doubt be- 
longs to the same period, as Khawas Khan was the name of 
Shir Shah’s most trusted general. That portion of the town 
called IsHmpur is said to have been built by IsMm Shah, the 
son of Shir Shah, but it was more probably only re-named 
by Khawas Khan in honour of his master’s son, during the 
life time of Shir Shah himself. On the north side there is a 
shallow sheet of water called the ll^m Silgar, and on the 
north-west there is an old tank called llani Tal, which is 
attributed to Kctakhi Kani, the queen of Kaja Ben, the 
founder of the dynasty of BdcUhal Kajputs. The extreme 
length of the whole mass of ruins from east to west is 3,500 
feet, and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 
9,800 feet, or nearly 2 miles. The long continued Muham- 
madan occupation of five centuries has most effectually 
swept away all traces of Hinduism ; but old coins are occa- 
sionally found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu 
dynasties of the ninth and tenth centuries. Prom the great 
size of the place, as well as from its evident antiquity, I 
should have expected that very old Hindu coins would occa- 
sionally be found ; but all my enquiries were fruitless, and 
the only actual traces of Hindu occupation that I could hqar 
of were two small stone figures, of which one was a repre- 
sentation of Hurg.^ slaying the IMahesasur, or “Buflalo- 
Hemon,” and the other a broken statue of some god which 
was too much injured to be recognized. 
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